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INTRODUCTION. 



The continental system of Napoleon, the idea and 
even the outline of which he took from the policj of 
the Republic^ and especiallj the Executive Directory, 
formed during the latter purt of his life, that is, after 
the termination of the peace of Amiens, the favourite 
object of all his attempts. The extension of his terri- 
torial possessions, and his direct power by the annexa- 
tion of some provinces to France; the union of the 
kingdom of Italy with his imperial crown; and the 
foimdation of dependent monarchies under members of 
his family in Naples and in Spwi; were no doubt 
valued by him as in themselves tending to his own 
aggrandizement and that of his adopted country : ^et 
as long as Great Britain remained unsubdued and with 
resources little exhausted even by the expenses of pro- 
tracted wars, he knew that his security was exceed- 
ingly imperfect, and that a rallying point always must 
remain tor whatever contmental powers should make 
an effort to regain independence. The projects of 
invasion, if they were ever seriously entertained, he 
soon laid aside. It cannot be doubted that the chief ^ 
benefit he expected firom them, as fSstr as they regarded 
England, was the shock whidi the attempt, however 
unsuccessful, must give to the stability of a singularly 
artificial political and commercial systenL Nor could 
he ever reckon upon more than a temporary success 
in Ireland, to which the views of the Directory had 
been directed in vain while afiairs rendered such a 
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plan fiur lesB likely to £uL The unbroken and unpre- 
cedent^ triumph of the Britiflh navy renderea all 
attempts at colonial warfiure desperate, while the sne- 
cen of our cmisers in sweeping the seas made the 
combined maritime resoorces of France, Holland, and 
Spsm alike ineffeotnal to embarrass our commerce or 
to protect their own. We had neither territory, nor 
dependencies, nor shipe^ nor trade, directly exposed 
to lus power; and his whole supremacy, whether of 
direct power or indirect influence in Europe, seemed 
to arm him with no force which could be pointed im- 
mediately against the 

ToCo pMitw diTim oibt HriUHMt. 

Tet to injure us, — ^to reduce our resources — to cripple 
onr trade— to weaken our authority in the world, — 
seemed necessary for liis reputation, and even for his 
own secority. Accordbgly tnis was the point to which 
all his yiews were dire^ed; and he neyer subjugated 
an enemy, or overpowered a riral, or seized upon a 
place, without endeayouring in the yery first instance 
to make the eyent condudye towards the great deugn 
of injuring British trade.. 

There was eridently but one wa^ in which this 
could be effected, — and that was to unite the contment 
in a general league agiunst all commercial intercourse 
with our idands. If this could be rendered complete, 
omr trade must be confined io our own dominions in 
Emrope, the colonics, and India, and to those of our 
former sulgects and kinsmen of America. A yast 
bolk of coDunerce would thus remain whoQy beyond 
his reach ; but a soyere blow would also be struck by 
the entire loss of the European market 

In order, howeyer, to render this scheme at all 
effectual, the European league must be complete. A' 
anffle country haymg sea-ports, and communicating 
with other countries, raised the European blockade, 
I once our goods were introduced there, aa entro- 
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pot was obtained through which they might be sent 
all oyer the continent Acqordingly, wherever the 
French arms penetrated, although the sovereignty of 
the country might not be seized upon by France, she 
yet requured the rigorous exclusion of all British ships 
and trade, as a condition of leaving the territory m 
possession of its former owners, even when these might 
be at peace or possibly in alliance with England, and 
whatever might have been the ori^nal title by which 
their dominions were acquired. This was carried so 
far, that in 1806, when Hanover was occupied by 
Prussia, Napoleon required the exclijsion of our com- 
merce with that Electorate, as an execution, or at 
least a consequence, of the treaty by which Prussia 
had previously bound herself to exclude it from her 
other territories. Nevertheless, such is the elasticity 
of trade, so extremely prone are men to run almost 
any pecuniary risks for the sake of having the chance 
of pecuniary gain, and so <Ufficult is it to watch an 
extended line of seaHK>ast, that British produce found 
its way into all parts of tlie continent although at 
prices somewhat raised by the obstructions thrown in 
its way. Napoleon was therefore determined to try 
the effect of more severe measures of exclusion; and 
when the premature and ill-concerted resistance of 
Prussia, in the autumn of 1806 (principally occasioned 
by her refusing implicit submission to the commercial 
measures of franco) had speedily terminated in the 
complete overthrow of her military power, and had 
placed her entirely at the conqueror's mercy, the first 
use he made of his victory was to issue his famous 
Berlin Decree, by which he professed to interdict all 
commerce, and even all intercourse, direct or indirect^ 
with the British dominions. This interdict, so imporw 
tant in its consequences, bore date the 20th November* 
1806, at Berlin, which he had then occupied with hb 
troops, having driven the King from his capital, after 
the entire overthrow of his army at the battle of Auer* 
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stadt It declared ihe British islands in a state of 
blockade — all Britisb subjects, wheresoerer^ fonnd^ 
prisoners of war— all Britisb goods lawful prize. It 
interdicted aU correspondence with our dominions; 
prohiUted all commerce in our produce ; and excluded 
from all tbe ports of France, ana of tbe countries under 
French control, eyery vessel, of what nation soerer, 
that had touched at a Britisb port. Tbe alleged ground 
of this measure was the distmcdon made by England, 
bot not bj her alone, or by any nuuritime state now 
for the first time, between enemy's property taken on 
shore or at sea (the former not bebg prize to the cap- 
tors, unless it belonged to the hostib state ; the latter 
bein^ liable to capture, though belonging to private 
individuals) the similar distinction as to prisoners of 
war, who on shore are only made of persons taken 
with arois in their hands—and ihe extenaon of the 
right c{ blockade, which it was aUeged we should 
restrict to places actually invested by an adequate 
force. The Berlm Decree was declared to be in force 
until England should agree to make the same hw of 
capture applicable by sea and by land; and to abandon 
the right of declaring coastB or ports not actually in- 
Tested, in a state of bH)ckade. 

It has been ahready observed that Napoleon bor- 
rowed from the Directory the outline of these commer- 
dal moisures. The main provisions of ihe Berlin 
Decree are to be found in the Decrees of July, 1796, 
and January, 1798 ; the former of which professed to 
treat all neutrals m the same manner in which they 
should submit to be treated by England ; ihe latter of 
which made aU English goods or colonial produce 
liable to seizure wherever found, and all vessels to 
capture having any part of their cargo so composed — 
ahnt the French ports to every vessd that had touched 
at any British port — and even went to the barbarous ex- 
trenuty, not imitated by Napoleon, of denouncing death 
to all neutral seamen found on board of English ships. 
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Although some parts of the Berlin Decree were 
mere angry menaces, which France had no power 
whatever to execate, as the blockade of our whole 
coast, yet there were parts which she could carry into 
execution, at least to such an extent as must occadon 
great temporary embarrassment to the nations of the 
continent, and some interruption to our commerce. 
The seizure of all British produce, and the exclusion 
of all vessels that had touched at a British port, were 
the most formidable parts of the measure; and against 
these provisions the trading classes were urgent in 
their remonstrances. Napoleon sternly answered that 
he would not yield a hair's-breadth — ^that the utmost 
commercial distress must be undergone, if necessary 
to make England feel the weight of nis hostility — and 
that the contment must be prepared for retumine to 
the barter of the fourth century rather than yield to 
our pretenaons, and suffer our commerce to escape his 
venseance. 

ML mtn of sense and foredght saw plainly that this 
system could never be completely suc^ssful, and that 
by far the wisest course for England to pursue would 
be that of leaving France and the neutral states, 
especially America, to fight it out amongst themselves, 
secure that the result must be favourable to our trade, 
as long as our goods were in universal demand, and 
could nowhere 3ae be obtained. The thing most to 
be dreaded was any retaliating measures on our part, 
since by these we must both increase the obstmcdons 
raised to our conmierce by the attempts of France^ in 
which, without the help of our prolwitions, enforced 
by our nav^, she never could succeed; and also bring 
on a contention, possibly a rupture, with neutral powers, 
on whose aid as carriers we entirely depended, as long 
as the continent could not be approached by our own- 
vessels. But such were not the views of men in power, 
and every party went wroi^, though most of all the 
Tories. The W higs yr&e in office when the Berlia 
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Decree of Norember 1806 arrived in this country ; and 
80 little time was riren for deliberation, beforea course 
tnmht with miscnief of the greatest magnitude was 
reaohred upon, that on the 7th of January followmg, 
the first <n those fiital measures was announced, since 
so well known under the name of the Orders in 
GoundL This first Order declared, that the Berlin 
Decree authorized England to blockade all the French 
dominions^ to forbid any neutral power from entering 
our ports which had touched at any port of France or 
her dependendesy and justified us in capturine all her 
produce; but that we were unwilling to inflict such 
mjuries on neutral nations. There nerer perhaps was 
a more absurd, not to say groundless statement in 
any instrument of state. The right thus gravely 
asserted is that of self-destruction, and the reason 
given for not exerdsing it, is the fear of mjurin^ a 
nd^bour. It is as n a man were to say to nis 
adversary, ** Tou have thrown a rocket at my house 
and my neighbour's, which from your ffreat# distance 
fen short of both buildings — ^therefore 1 have a full 
right to bum my own dwelling, but I will not, for 
fear I should set fire to the next house.'' The Order 
then states, that self-defence though not requiring 
complete retaliation, yet calls for something of the 
kind— in other words,— that though the duty of self- 
defence does not require the act of entire self-destruc- 
iion, it yet calls for a partial self-destruction — 
and then it declares, that &r the purpose of reta- 
liating upon the enemy the ''evib of his own in- 
justice," no vessel shall trade firom one enemy's port 
to another, or firom one port to another of a French 
ally's coast shut against English vessels ; so that while 
the only chance our goods had of bdng spread over the 
continent was our getting them smuggled into some 
port less watched by France than the rest, and then 
havingthem fireely conveyed from thence in aU direo- 
tioos, the wisdom of the Whig cabinet, then flushed 
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Trith Napoleon's successes into a state of most bellige- 
rent excitement against him, indaced them to institate 
a blockade against our own commerce, bj forbidding 
anj one to carry British manufSEu^nres from place to 
place of the continent. The only chance we had of 
sending our goods anywhere, was getting them in 
somewhere, and then naving them ireely distributed 
everywhere. " No," said the ministers of 1807, " let 
them be stopped where they are landed, and let no 
American think of carrying them elsewhere. Let 
them lie and rot in the warehouses of Pola, and 
Trieste, and Ancona, and Cadiz. But if any American 
or Sicilian presume to carry them on to their final 
destination, at Marseilles, or Bordeaux, or Nantz, let 
him be seized and condemned for yiolating the block- 
ade instituted by the very effectual London Decree of 
Endand in aid of the empty Berlin Decree of France, 
both Decrees alike levelled at the existence of the 
British commerce, though levelled with very different 
aim." — It is further to be remarked, that there ex- 
isted no right whatever in England to issue air^ such 
decree against neutral states, merely because JVance 
had violated neutral rights. If time had been given 
for seeing whether or not America and other neutrals 
would submit to the Berlin Decree, sometliing might 
have been said in behalf of our order. But it was 
issued 7th January, 1807, the Berlin Decree having 
been dated 20th November, 1806, — conseauently 
it was physically impossible that we should then 
know what course America -intended to pursue with 
respect to the French invasion of her rights. To '. 
ev^ fundamental objection afterwards urgMl against 
the other Orders in Council issued at the 3ose of the 
same year by the Tory ministers, is the Whig .Order 
of January 1807 completely ei^sed. It is equally a 
violation of neutral rights; tends equally to create a 
misunderstanding with America; operates equally in 
the wrong direction, namely, to tiie mjury of our own 
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commerce; and haa equallj the preposteroua effect of 
aseisling Napoleon in cairying into execution against 
na those measoreB which, without our own help, must 
in his hands be nearly, if not altogether, inoperotiTe. 

Accordingly, although it suited the Tiews of par^ to 
forget that Order, and onlj to attack tiiose of Mr. 
PeroeTal, which were framed on the rerj same prin- 
ciples, and only went much farther in the same wrong 
direction, yet me Americans neyer made the least dis- 
tinction between the two ; and Mr. Brougham, while 
contending against the sjpBtem on behalf of the Eng- 
lish men£antB and manufacturers at the bar of the 
House of Commons in 1808, objected in the rery 
same terms to both, and always treated the preamble 
of the Whig Order, which stated a measure of yigour 
against ourselyes enforcing the evib of Napoleon's 
hostility towards our commerce, to be retorting those 
eyils on himself, as the leading absurdity of the whole 
system. It mustbe atthesame time adided, that when 
subsequent measures displayed more fully the absurd 
impohi^of their own act, the Whig party did eminently 
useful service by thdr strenuous opposition to the ex- 
tended system of impolicy and injustice. To these ulte- 
rior measures it is now necessary that we should adrert 

It was Mr. Stephen who first framed and afterwards 
zealously supported the fSeunous Orders of November 
in that year, which brought the mercantile conflict 
with France, and unhappUy with America also, to a 
crifis. These Orders wore ushered in by a tract 
upon the general subject of the conduct pursued by 
neutrals, entitled War tn DiMuisef cr the Frauaa 
of the Neutral Flags; of all his works the most 
celebrated, the most justly admired, and a work 
certainly oi extraordintuT' merit The £icts on which 
it dwelt were undeniably true, and as they appeared 
to show a systematic evasion of belligerent rights by 
the shifts and contrivances of neutral traders, connived 
9X, and indeed encouraged by thor governments, it 
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was no hard matter to influence the people of this 
countrr against such conduct, and make them belieye 
that this was really hostility towards us and our 
interests under the mask of neutrality. The feJIacy 
thus greedily swallowed by the nation's prejudices was 
very sincerely believed by the zealous author, and the 
ministers whom he counselled ; and it is the prevail- 
ing &llacy which runs through the whole policy of the 
(mlers in Council, from that of the Whigs in January, 
to that of the Tories in November, 1807. This 
fiJlacy bonsists in supposing that the trade driven by 
the neutrals with our enemies, because it benefits the 
latter, is tlierefore hurtful to ourselves, although it 
perhaps benefits us tenfold; on which is engrafted 
another mistake, if indeed it be not rather the root of 
the whole error, that of grading the impossibility of 
our ever deriving advant^e m>m the exchange of our 
goods without something of the benefit redouncUng to 
our enemies, customers, and consumers. 

When in the train of this brilliant and captivating 
publication the Orders of November appeared, afi 
men were struck with the magnitude of the design 
on which they were framed, and all reflecting men 
regarded them as calculated to execute the grand 
purpose of the first Decree. Their ^rincii>le was 
mdeed abundantly simple. Napoleon had said that 
no vessel cfhould touch a British port and then enter 
a French one, or one under French control. The 
Orders in Coundl said that no vessel whatever should 
enter any such port unless she had first touched at 
some port of Great Britain. Many other regdations 
opposed to neutrals were made in prosecution of this 
pnndple, and an ad valorem duty was levied upon 
their cargoes. Immediately after came forth .Napo- 
leon's MiBui Decree, bearing date the 17th Deceml^, 
1807, enfordng more rigorously that of Berlin, and 
declaring all vessels lawfiu prize, which had submitted 
to the right of search claimed by England. 
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The first result of our general blockade of all 
Europe was the adoption in this oonntry of a system 
most liable to eyei^ kind of abuse^ — tliat of Licenses 
issaed to let certam ressels pass notwithstanding the 
Orders ; and this was accompanied by a jet more 
abominable system of fabricated papen, which natu- 
ralized among the merchants and narigators of this 
country the worst practices of forgery and fraud. 
The next result was the American Embargo and 
Kon-Importation acts, operating a suspension of all 
commerce with the United States. The distress ex- 
perienced by the trade and manufactures of this 
country was extreme. A scries of hostile proceedings 
with America was begun, — and after much suffering 
endured, extreme ill-will engendered, many insults 
offered and resisted, this state of things ended in an 
open rupture, which lasted till the end of the war in 
Europe, led to the capture by the Americans of some 
British firigates, and was terminated by a most 
inglorious expedition to Washington, and a most 
nmortnnate one to New Orleans, — leading to the 
injury of our national character in the one, and the 
tarnishing of our military fSome in the other. 

Wlien the Orders in Council and the American 
Embargo first threatened British commerce with 
destruction, the merchants and manufacturers of 
London, Hull, Manchester and Liyerpool, comprising 
all the industry of Torkshire and Lancashire, and aU 
the general trade which centres in the capital, peti- 
tions Parliament against the obnoxious policy of the 
Orders, craved to be heard by their counsel, and 
tendered eYidence of the injuries sustained by them 
from the operations of those Orders. Mr. Brougham 
was their counsel, and was heard at the bar of both 
Houses, where he likewise adduced the evidence 
during several weeks in support of the netitions. The 
mimstry, however, triumpned over all the attempts 
then made to defeat the system; and it was not until 
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four years after, in 1812, that, the general distress 
having gone on increasing, there iras found any 
chance of obtaining a more &Tourable hearing. Both 
Mr. Stephen and Mr. Brougham were now members 
of the House of Commons ; and in March, 1812, die 
subject was brought forward by the latter. This ^ 
motion was then negatived; but soon after Easter, he 
presented petitions from die same parties who had 
formerly been Iiis clients ; and on the motion of Lord 
Stanley,* on the 28th of April, the House agreed 
without a division to hear evidence in support of the 
petitions, Tho case was conducted every night for 
seven weeks bv Mr. Brougham and Mr. Baring,! than 
whom it would not have been posable to find a more 
powerful coadjutor. His extensive ^ssessions in Ame- 
rica — ^his connexions both of family and commerce 
with that country — Iiis former residence there— his 
vast mercantile knowledge derived from varied and 
long experience — ^his great general information, and 
the deptn as well as precision of his understanding — 
would nave rendered nim a most formidable adversary 
of the system, even stript of all tlie weight which any 
cause that he espoused must derive iSrom the name, 
and authority, and resources, of the first merchant in 
the world. The inquiry on the side of the petitions 
was wholly conducted by these two members, and 
each nijzLt presented new objections and new defeats 
to the Orders in Council, and new advantages to the 
opposition — ^b^ incidental debatings on petitions pre- 
sented — ^by discussions arising on evidence tendered-* 
b^ other matters broached occasionally in connexion 
with the main subject The government at first, 
conceiving that there was only a clamour raised out of 
doors against their policy, and hoping that this would 
of itself subdde, endeavoured to gain time and put off 
the hearing of the evidence, * But Messrs. Brougham 

. * AAerwaidsEtflcf Dert»jr. f Aftenranb Lord AaUmrtoo. 
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and Baring kept steadily to their purpose, and inusted 
on calling in their witnesses at the earliest possible 
hoar. They at length prevailed so far as to nave it 
understood that the hearing should proceed daily at 
half-past four o'dock, and continue at the least till ten* 
by which means thOT generaUy kept it on foot till a 
much later hoar, all but those who took a peculiar 
interest in the subject having earlier left the House. 

On the 11th of May, a most lamentable catastrophe 
deprived the world of the minister wlio was the chief 
stay of Mr. Stephen's system. Mr. Perceval was 
wafidng arm in arm with that eentleman from Down- 
ing Street to the House, when ne was met by a mes- 
senger whom the Semtary of the Treasury had 
despatdied to hasten him, the opposition having 
refused to suspend the examination longer, as the 
hour appointed to begin had some time passed. Mr. 
Peroeval, with his wonted actirity, darted forward to 
obey the summons, and was shot as he entered the 
lobby of the House. It was remarked that had Mr. 
Stephen, who walked on his left, been still with hun, 
he would have been most exposed to the blow of the 
assassin. At that moment the inquiry had been 
recommenced, and Mr. Brougham was examining a 
witness, when he thought he heard a noise as u a 
instol had gone off in some one's pocket — such at 
least was the idea which instantaneously passed 
through his mind, but did not interrupt his interroga* 
tion. P^'esentiy there were seen several persons in 
the gallery running towards the doors ; ana before a 
minute more had passed, General Gascoigne rushed 
up the House, and announced that the mmister had 
been shot^ and had fiillen on the spot dead The House 
instantly adjourned. Examinations were taken of the 
wretdi who had struck the blow, and he was speedily 
committed for trial by Mr. M. A. Taylor, who acted asa 
magistrate for ICddiesez, the counly in which the mur- 
der was committed. On that day week, Bellingham, 
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haying been tried and oonTicted, was executed, to the 
utter disgrace of the Court which tried him, and 
refused an application for delay, pounded on a repre- 
• sentation that were time given, evidence of his insanity 
could be obtained from Liverpool, where he had 
resided and was known. It cannot with any truth be 
said that the popular ferment, which so astonishing 
and shocking an event occasioned, had at aU subsided on 
the trial, the fourth day after the act was committed, 
and the day on which the Judge and Jury were 
called upon — calm in mind — inaccessible to aU feelinjgs 
— above all outward impressions — ^to administer strict 
and impartial justice* 

The opponents of the Orders in Coundl refused 
peremptorily to suspend their proceedmgs, in conse- 
quence of this lamentable event. Indeed the suspen- 
sion of all other business which it occasioned, was 
exceedingly £ftvourable to the object of those who 
were anxious for an opportunity to produce their 
proofs and obtain a dedsion. A vast mass of evidence 
was thus brought forward, showing incontestably the 
distressed state of trade and manufactures all over the 
country, and connecting this by clear indications with 
the operation of die impolitio system which bad 
been resorted to for ** protecting our commerce, and 
retorting on the enemy the evils of hi»own injustice." 
At length, on the 16th of Jime, Mr. Brougham 
brought forward his motion for an address to the 
Crown to recall the obnoxious Orders; and the fol- 
lowinj^ was the speech which he delivered upon that 
occasion. The course of the government was inex- 
plicable. The absence of Mr. Stephen from his place, 
where he had attended every hour of the preceding 
inquiry, and taken a most active part in supporting 
the ministerial measure, plainly showed that a deter- 
mination had been come to which he could not 
approve. Tet if it was resolved to strike — if the 
system was abandoned— there seemed no intelligible 
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reason whj the leader of its adversaries should be 
heard to describe the mischiefs that had flowed from H, 
and to place its anthers before the people as the cause 
of all ih^ were enduring under it This, howerer, 
was the plan resolved upon ; and after Mr. Broueham 
had been heard in support of his motion, and Mr. 
Bose in defence of the system, and when Mr. Baring 
had followed. Lord CastloreaKh, on the part of the 
government, announcod that there was no reason for 
pressing the motion to a division, because the Crown had 
been advised immediately to rescind the Orders. The 
effects produced by the numerous petitions — by the 
discussions to which these g^ve rise— -by meetings in 
different pkoes — ^by the testimony of the witnesses, — 
were so apparent within the last fortnighti that there 
remained no doubt of the motion being carried, and 
hence the determination to which the ministers deemed 
it prudent that they should come. 

Mr. Stephen's absence on such an occanon was cer- 
tainly not easily to be accounted for, unless upon the 
supposition that he could not have been in his place 
witnout expressmg his dissatisfaction in terms so 
strong, possibly so contemptuous, as might not suit 
the precarious position in which the government now 
was placed, depnved of Mr. Perceval, and opposed b^ 
Mr. Canning, as well as the Whig party. To this 
government Air. Stephen adhered, regarding it as the 
remnant of his friend Mr. Perceval's administration, 
and as regulated, generally speaking, by principles tho 
same with hb own. He never was accused, at any time, 
at unwortiuly sacrificing tiiose prindples for any con- 
sideration ; and three years aflerwards he gave a 
memorable proof of his public rirtue, by at once aban- 
doning the ministry, and resigning his seat in parlia- 
ment, because thqr pursued a course which he disap- 
proved, upon the great subject of Colonial Shkvei^'* 
He retirea into private life, abandoned all the political 
questions in which he took so warm an interest^ gave 
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up the public buaness in which he still had strength 
sufficient to bear ft Terj^ actire parti and relinquished 
without a strugde or a sigh all the adrantages of pro- 
motion both for mmself and lus family, although agree- 
ing with the goyemment in^ ererj oUier part of their 
poucT, because on that which he belieyed eonscien- 
tiouslj to be the most important of all their practical 
views, they differed firom his own. It would indeed be 
well if we had now and then instances of so rare a 
yirtue ; and they who looked down upon this eminent 
and excellent person as not having answered the expec- 
tations formed of lus parliamentary career, or sneered 
at his enthusiastic zeal for opinions in hisnundof parar 
mount importance, would have done well to respect at 
a <&tance merit which they could not hope to unitate 
— perhaps could not well comprehend — merits beside 
whidb the lustre of the statesman's triumphs and the 
orator's fame grows pale. 
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SPEECH ON 

THE ORDERS IN GOUNGIL 



HOUSB OF CoMMOim— JUHB 16, 1812. 



Sib, — ^I rise to bring before the House a proposition 
r^arding the subject which has recently occupied so 
large a share of our attention — the present state of 
Trade and Manufactures, and the suffering of the 
people of England. And I am confident 1 shall not 
be accused (« exaggeration when I say, that it is by 
&r the most interesting and momentous topic winck 
can at this crisis engi^ the attention of parliament 
After six weeks spent m the inquiry — after a mass of 
eridence unparalleled in extent has been collected — 
the time is at length arrired, when we are called upon 
for the result of our inyestigation, for our determma- 
tion in behalf of tiie country, and our advice to the 
Crown upon the mighty interests which we hare been 
examining. But while I dwell upon the importance of 
this subject^ I am by no means disposed to follow the 
practice usual upon such occasions, and to magnify its 
extent or its difficulty. The question is indeed one of 
unexampled mterest, but of extremely littie intricacy. 
Its pomts are few in number — ^they lie within a narrow 
range — they are placed near the surface — and involved 
in no^ obscurity or doubt Its materials are only mas- 
are in outward appearance, and when viewed at a 
(tistanoe. There seems to be a huge body of details. 
This load of papers— ^these ^ht or nine hundred folios 
of evidence — together with the bulk of papers and 
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petitions lying on your table, wonid naturally enonsh 
frighten a careless observer with the notion iliat the 
subject is vast and complicated. Tet I will Tenture to 
assert, that I shall not nare proceeded many minutes, 
before I have convinced not only those who assisted in 
the labours of the Committee— not those merely who 
have read the result of the Inquiry on our minutes — 
but those who now for the first time give their attri- 
tion to the question, and come here whoUy iraorant of 
its merits, that there has seldom been a subject of a 
public nature brought before this House, through which 
the path was shorter and surer, or led to a dedsion 
more obvious and plain. , 

There is, however, Sir, one task which meets me in 
the outset, and one of so painful a nature, that I would 
bin recede from it It is my severe duty this night to 
make you acquainted with the distresses of the people, 
and prmcipally of the lower orders, that is to say, the 
most numerous and industrious classes of our country- 
men. To handle the question without entering into 
these afflicting details, or to travel amongst them with- 
out the deepest uneasmess, would require an ingenuity 
or an insensibiUty which are equally foreign to my 
nature. For to whom could the scenes which we posi- 
tively witnessed in the Committee bo so distressing, as 
to tnose whose anxiety for the welfare of the lower 
orders impelled thom to devote their days and nights 
to the labours of the Inquiry f And it is now my hard 
task to give those who were not there to see and hear, 
some idea of what passed before our very eyes — the 
strange and afflicting sight of ancient men, the pillars ^ 
of the trade and cremt of the country, coining forth to 
lament, not that they saw wasting awiiy beneath the 
fettal policy of our government the hard-earned firuits 
of their honest and industrious lives — ^not that they 
were approaching to old a^ge stripped of the support 
which they had oeen providing for that season--bnt 
because they no longer had the means of saving iBrom 
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absolute want the thoosands of unhappy persons de- 
pendent upon them for sabnsi6noe---bBcaase they bad 
no bnger wages to gnre the thoosands, who were 
eager to work for any pittance to sostain hfe— becanse* 
haTing afaready exhiuisted their whole means, all the 
aocamolatioDs of their lives, in the charitable office of 
employinj^ those poor people, ikej were now brought 
to the bnnk of that dreadful altemative, either of liv- 
ing them to perish, or of shuttm^ thmr ears to the 
wants of connexions that had still stronger claims. 
These are things which I cannot pass over; but I wil- 

" I for s 



finely dela]^ entering upon them for some fittle time; 
and at present I should prefer calling your attention 
to more general circumstances, whioi less direct!]^, 
though wiui equal force, proye the unexampled calami- 
ties of the times. 

And hcnre, Sir^ I do not allude merely to the nume- 
rous petitions preferred to Parliament, setting forth 
the distresses <n the country, and pravinff for a repeal 
of the Orders in CoundL I will not dwd upon these, 
nor ground my inferences upon them. And yet I well 
might avail myself of such an argument on the present 
occaaon. For if the system was adopted for the ex- 
press purpose of relieving our trade and manufactures, 
what better proo& of its inefficacy, than the loud and 
general complaints of our merchants and workmen 
against itf If the very ground and justification of 
those measures has always been the necessity of afford- 
ing relief to the commerce and industry of tne country, 
wbat can be more in point, while theyare urging the 
merits of theplan, than the fact, that Yorkshu*e, litm- 
eashhre, and Warwickshire, all the great districts of our 
manu factures, joined formerly in expressing their fears 
of the rtlitfjou irere offennff them; and now, after 
four years' trial of its virtues, loudly pray to be saved 
finom such a remedy, imploring yon for pity sake to 
abandon them to the hostility of their enemies, and 
spare them the merciless kindness of the protection 
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under which they are groaning? Tet I will forego 
whatever sup^rtihe cause may deriTO from the fi^ 
of these petitions, in order to dwell upon the more 
indirect and unexpected, and therefore wholly unsus- 

Fidous testimony, which it derires from other quarters. . 
would beseech the House to cast its eye abroad upon 
the various projects for obtaining relief, to which of 
late the people have in different parts of the country 
had recourse— the attempts and aevices to which, in 
the restlessness of their sufferings, they have been 
resorting, with the vain hope of shifting or shaking 
off from them the load of calamity vmder which they 
labour. Some of those schemes, I know, are most in- 
adequate to the object — some are nugatory and absurd 
' — some are positively hurtful to them, and deserving 
of reprobation. But they all proceed from the fever- 
ish uneacdness, the impatience of rest, which forms an 
undoubted symptom of the prevailing malady. Take, 
for example, the disorders which m different districts 
have given rise to short-sighted attacks upon machinery 
and other private propertv. Of these it is impossible 
to speak without blame ; but when we reflect on the 
misery which brought on this state of violence, it is 
hard to avoid mingung pity with our censure. Another 
remedy, as short-sighted, though unhappily perfectly 
legal, I have myseff had occasion to see attempted in 
the course of my professional employment — I mean 
the applications which numerous bodies of manu&o- 
turcrs have made to courts of justice, for enforcmg one 
of the most impolitic laws on the statute book, the act 
of Elizabeth, reqmring magistrates to fix the rate of 
wages — a law which has I^n i^urdly permitted to 
sutebty on the pretence that it was not likely to be 
acted upon, ana which, as might have been expected, 
Btands ready to promote mischief at the moment when 
it mav be most dangerous, without the possibility of 
ever doing ^ood. A third expedient has been thought 
of, in apphcation to this House for the abolition of 
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ain eciire places, or the appropriation of their profits to 
the expeDses of the war. Of this remedy 1 hj no 
means think so fightly as Bomo do; it woold indeed 
odIj afford a trifling raief, bat it would go far to pre- 
sent the recorrenoe of the OTil, by diminishing the 
interest of many persons in the continuance of hostili- 
ties, and woold disarm, I beliere, some of the most 
warlike characters of the time. 

Bat I woold particolarly entreat yoa to consider the 
nmnberless petitions from almost erery jNurt of the 
country which now crowd yoor table, against contino- 
ins; tfaie East India Company's monopoly. That some 
of those ai^lications are founded in the most just and 
pditic news of the subject, I am far from denybff ; 
that the ercat and once opulent city of Liverpool, tor 
instance, uie second in the empire, woold derire mate- 
rial relief from that participation in the East India 
txude, to wliich it has undoubted right, cannot be 
doubted; and Glasgow, Bristol, and one or two other 
places, are in the same predicament But is this the 
case inth all the other towns, I might almost say Til- 
lages, which have prefened the same prayer to us in 
equally urgent termsf Is it the case witn any consider- 
able proportion of them f What think you. Sir, of 
places demanding a share of this trade, which bare 
neither commerce nor manufiictores? I will give you 
a specimen of others which have something to export, 
but not exactly of the quali^ best suited to tnose 
Eastern markets. One district has petitioned for a free 
exportation to ike East Indies, which to my knowledge 
raises no earthly produce but black homed cattie. The 
potteries have demanded permission to send freely 
their porcelain to China; and the ancient and respec- 
table ci^ of Newcastie, which grows notiiing but pit 
coal, has eamestiy entreated that it may be wowed to 
ship that useful article to supply the stoves and hot- 
houses of Calcutta. All these projects prove nothing 
less than the incompetence ot their authors to find out 
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a remedy for their sufferings; but they do most dis- 
tinctly demonstrate how extensaye and deep-seated the 
eyil must be, and how acute the sufferings which seek 
relief from such strange devices. They remind one of 
the accounts which hare been handed down to us of the 
great pestilence which once yirited this city. Nothing 
m the story of that awful time is more anectingi than 
the picture which it presents of the vain efforts made 
to seek relief. Miserable men might be seen rushing 
forth into the streets, and wildly graspmg the first pas- 
83nger they met, to implore his help, as u by communi- 
cating the poison to others, they could restore health 
to their own reins, or life to its victims whom they had 
left stretched before it In that dismal period there 
was no end of projects and nostrums for preventing or 
curing the disease; and numberless empirics every day 
started up with some new delusion, rapidly made for- 
tunes of the hopes and terrors of the multitude, and 
then as speedily disappeared, or were themselves 
borne down by the general destroyer. Meanwhile 
the malady raged untd its force was spent; the at- 
tempts to cure it were doubtless all baffled; but the 
es^emess with which men hailed each successive con- 
trivance, proved too plainly how vast was their terror, 
and how universal the suffering that prevailed. 

So might I now argue, from the complaints and 
projects which assail us on every hand, how deeply 
seated and widely spread is the distress under which 
the people are suffering. But unhappily we have to 
encounter its details m many other shapes ; although 
it is not my intention to travel through the mass of 
evidence on your table, the particulars of which I may 
safely leave to mj honourable friend,* who has so 
laudably devoted his time and abilities to this investi- 
gation. Let me only. Sir, remind the House of the 
general outline of the Inquiry. We have examined 

* Mr. Barings afterwaxdi Loand AahlnutoiL 
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abore a hundred witaesBes, firom more than tfairtjr of 
the great mannfactnrinff and mercantile diatncti. 
These men were chosen umost at random, firom thou- 
sands whom we could hare brought before you with 
less trouble than it required to make the selection; 
the difficulty was to keep back eyidenoe, not to find 
it; for our desire to state the case was tempered by a 
natural audety to encroach as little as possible on the 
time of the House, and to expedite by all means the 
conclusion of an inquiry, upon the result of which so 
many interests hung in anxious suspense. In all this 
mass of eridenee there was not a single witness who 
denied, or doubted — ^I beg your pardon, there was one 
—one solitary and remarkable exception, and none 
other even among those called in support of the sys- 
tem, who even hesitated in admitting the dreamul 
amount of the present distresses. Take, for example, 
one of our greait staples, the hardware, and look to 
Warwickshire, where it used to flourish. Birmingham 
and its noghbourhood, a district of thirteen miles 
round that centre, was formerly but one yiUa^e, I 
might say one contbued workshop, peopled with Sbout 
four hundred thousand of the most mdustrious and 
skilful of mankind. In what state do you now find 
that once bu^jrhive of men? Silent, still, and desolate 
during half the week; during the rest of it, miserably 
toOing at r^uoed wages, for a pittance scarcely suf- 
ficient to maintain animal life in the lowest state of 
comfort, and at all times swarming with unhappy 
penioDS, willing, audous to work for their lives, but 
unable to find employment He must have a stout 
heart within him who can view such a scene and not 
shudder. But even this is not alL Matters are getting 
worse and wwse ; the manufiMtorers are waiting for 
your dedsion, and i^ that be against them they will 
instantly jiM to thor fiivte, and turn adrift the people 
whom they still, though inadequately, support with 
employment Upon your vote of this night the des- 
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tiny of thousands in that district alone depends; and 
I ask 70a before you give it to tell me what must 
become of those tiiousands, or of the country in which 
they shall be turned loose? I am aware that the 
language I use may be xninnterpreted — it may be -^ 
perverted into a threat; but I v^sUl of incontrorer- 
tible facts from the evidence before you, when I affirm, 
that if you this night say " kg'' to the petitions against 
the Oraers in Council, you let loose upon the country 
thousands and thousands — ^I will not say of riotous, or 
disorderly, or seditious, or even discontented people — 
but only of hungry men who must either find food or 
perish. Look now to Yorkshire, — to the clothing 
county. The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the only conversation I had the honour of holding with 
him upon this (question, was very confident that the 
case of the petitioners would £ul in these districts ; you 
have proved it, said he, as fSeur as respects hardware, 
but, you wUl do nothing in the Woollen trade. Sir, 
we have now gone through the case, and how stands 
the fact? It is still stronger with respect to the 
clothing than the hardware I It is more various in its 
features and more striking in the result, because the 
.trade is more extensive, and employs both larger 
capitab and a more numerpus people. One gentleman 
teUs you that he has twenty, another twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds locked up in unsaleable, unprofitable stock, 
which loads his warenouses. A third has about thirtv, 
and a fourth no less than ninety thousand pounds 
thus disposed ofl In the warehouses of one merchant 
there^ are eighty thousand pounds worth of Cottons, ^ 
and in those of another at Liverpool from two to 
three thousand packages, diiefly Woollens and Cot- 
tons, valued on the lowest computation at two hundred 
thousand pounds, every article of which was destined / 
for the American market, and can find no other 
vent In the West Hiding thousands have been thrown 
out of all employment — bat this, is nothing oom- 
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pared with the fearful iqppreheouoDS which are there 
entertabed, if you thb night refbae them relief. I 
paaa lightfy over thia ground— but the fact ia known 
that in that populoua county, the applicationa to the 
pariah offioera have so abnningly incraaaed, that they 
lutTe giren repeated warning to the maater manufao- 
turera, and Ifbeliere to the higher authoritiea» of their 
otter inabihty to reliere the mcreaaing dirtresa, or to 
answer for ita consequeneea. Among other circum- 
atanoea which marked this part of the case, there waa 
one peculiarly affecting to erery one who heard it — It 
had been prored that at Eitmerminater, where the 
great Carpet manufacture ia almost entirely deatroyed, 
the wanta of the poor became ao pressing that they 
were forced to part with thdr little atock of fomiture, 
which used to make thdr cottagea in some d^ree com- 
fortable, and eren the dothea off their back^'to raiae 
foody until the pawnbrokera, having alreadj loaded 
th^nadTea with auch deposita, reraied to issue any 
more ticketa. But at Sheffield, the aame feature re- 
curred in a hdjghtened and still more striking form. 
The workmen in the Cutlery trader unable to obtain 
any longer their uaual market, from the master dealera 
and merchanta or broken refusing; to purchase any 
more, were compelled to pawn then* articlea at a very ' 
low Taluation, for money, and even for food and 
clothes — so that this extraordinary state of thinga 
aros o t he pawnbrokers came into the London market 
with the goods, and there met the regular dealers, 
whom they were able greatly to undmell; in auch 
wise as to aupply in a conaiderable degree the London 
and other markets, to the extreme au^entation of 
the distreasea ahready ao aererely preaamg upon thia 
bran^ of trade. 

I might detain you, Sr, in an endless repetition of 
ihia aame tale of miaery, through ita different diapes, 
were I to describe ita Tarietiea m the other districts to 
wliieh the eridenoe iqppliea. But I ahall only refer to 
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the cotton trade ; and that, not for the sake of stating 
that here too the same picture was presented of capital 
locked up — ^mon of great nominal wealth living without 
income — ^trading, or seeming to trade, without profits 
— ^numberless workmen dismissed — those who remain^ 
employed earning only half or quarter wages — ^parish 
rates mcreasing — charitable supplies failing, from the 
reduced means of the upi)er classes, and the hourly- 
augmented claims upon their bounty — and the norer- 
ceasing feature of this case in all its parts, the impend- 
ing necessity of instantaneously disbanding those who 
are only now retained in the hopes of your favourablo 
decision; but I would draw your attention to tho 
Cotton districts, merely to present one inddental <nr- 
cumstance which chanced to transpire respecting the 
dbtresses of the poor in those parts. The food which 
now sustains them is reduced to the lowest kind, and 
of that there is not nearly a sufficient supply; bread, 
or even potatoes, are now out of the question ; the 
luxuries of animal food, or even milk, they have long 
ceased to think of. Their looks, as well as their 
apparel, proclaim the sad change in their situation. 
One witness tells you, it is only necessary to look at 
their haggard £Ekces, to be satisfied what they are 
suffering; — another says that persons who hare 
recentiy returned, after an absence of some months 
from uiose parts, declare themselves shocked, and 
unable to recognize the people whom they bad left. 
A gentieman largely concerned in the Cotton trade, to 
whose respectability ample testimony was borne by an 
honourable Baronet* — ^I cannot regularly name hun — 
but in a question relating to the cotton trade, it is 
natural to uunk of the house of Peel — ^that gentieman 
whose property in part consists of cottages and littie 
pieces of ground let out to work-people, told us that 
lately he went to look after his rents — and when he 
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entered thoee dwelling and fouDd them so imserabljr 
altered— fio stript of Uieir wonted fbrniture and other 
little eoinfort8---«iul when he saw their inhabitaiitB 
sitting down to a scan^ dinner of oatmeal and water, 
thdr only meal in the nmr-and-twenty hourB, he eonld 
not stand the sight, and eame away unable to ask his 
rent These feelings so honourable to him — so pain- 
fid to ns who partook of them — ^were not eonfined to 
that respectable witness. We had other sights to 
endore in that long and dismal inqnirj. Masters came 
forward to tell us how unhappy it made them to haye 
no more work to giye their poor men, because all their 
money, and m some cases their credit too, was already 
gone in trying to support them. Some had inyolyed 
^emsdTa inmban^eats for saeh pon. purpoMS. 
One again, would describe his misery at turning off 
people whom he and his fietther had employed for many 
years. Another would say how he dreaded the 
coming round of Saturday, when he had to pay his 
hands thor reduced wages, incapable of supportmg 
them; how he kept out of their way on that day, and 
made his foreman pay them ; while a third would say 
that he was afraid to see his people, because he had no 
longer the means of giving them work, and he knew 
that they would flock round him and implore to be 
employed at the lowest wages; for something wholly 
iii8affi<aent to feed them. £ideed, said one, our situa- 
tion is ffready to be pitied; it is most distressing, and 
God omy knows what will become of us, for it is most 
unhappy I These things, and a yast deal more-— a 
vast deal which I will not attempt to go tiirough, 
because I absolutely haye not the heart tol)ear it, and 
I cannot do it — these things, and much more of the 
same melancholy description, may be seen in the 
minutes by such as did not attend the Committee ; or 
as far as I haye been able to represent them, they may 
be understood by those who haye not heard tfaie 
eridenoe. But thore were things seen m the Committee 
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which axnnot be entered on its records ; which were 
not spoken in words, and could not be written down ; 
which I should in vain attempt to paint — ^which to form 
any idea of, 70U must have been present, and seen and 
heard. For I cannot describe to jrou the mamwr in 
which that affecting eyidence was given. I cannot tell 
you with what tones and looks of distress it was 
accompanied. When the witnesses told the story of 
the sufferings of their work-people and their own 
sufferings on their account, there was something in 
it which all the powers of acting could not even 
imitate; it was something which to feel as I now 
feel it, you must have seen as I saw. The men to 
whom I am now alluding belonged to the society of 
Friends — ^Uiat amiable body of persons — ^the friends 
indeed of all that is most precious to man — ^the dis- 
tinguished adrocates of humanity, justice, and peace, 
and the patterns, as well as promoters of all the 
kindest charities of our nature. In thdr manner of 
testifying to this cause, there was something so sample 
and^ so touching, that it disarmed for a season the 
habitual indignation of the learned father of the 
system,* and seemed to thaw the cold calculations of 
its foster parent, f and his followers of the Board of 
Trade and Shipping Interest.^ 

Sur, there is one circumstance in these melancholy 
details, which I have refrained from touching upon, 
because it seemed always to excite a peculiar degree 
of soreness : I mean the scarcity. We hare often been 
taunted with this topic. We have been triumphantiy 
asked, ''What! Is the scardty too, owing to the 
Ordera m Council T' Certainly we nerer thought of 
ascribing the wet summer, ana the bad crop, to the 
present conmiercial system; but as for scardty, I 
mia^e there may be two kinds of it eaually inoon- 
yement to the people— a scarcity of tood, and a 

* Ur. SuplMo. t ^* B(M t llr. ICttiyatt, ««. 
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scaraty of mone^ to buy food with. All the fritnesses 
whom wo ezamincd were, without exception, asked 
this ques^n, "Do you recollect the scarcity of 1800 
or 1801 r* Tes, was the aDswer, we do remember it ; 
the dearth was then great, greater than at present, 
{or there were two faihng crops.*' But when we asked, 
whether the distress was as great, they flung up their 
hands and exclaimed — " nothing like it, for then 
the people had plenty of work and full wages, whereas 
now the want of money meets the want of food/' But 
further. Sir, hare you not taken away the only 
remedy for this scardty — ^the only relief to which we 
can look under a bad haryest — ^by dodng the com 
market of America? Did we not always say, in 
argumg upon those measures, prospectiTelf , " Where 
are jou if a bod season comes, and there is a risk of 
fiumne?" Well — ^unhappiljr this calamity has come, 
or approaches ; the season is bad, and a famine stares 
us in the &ce, and now we say as we did before — 
•' Where are you with your Otders in Council, and 
your American quarrel r Why, Sir, to deny that 
those measures affect the scarcity, is as^ absurd as it 
would be to deny that our Jesuit's bark bill exas- 
perated the misery of the French hospitahi, for that 
the wretches there died of the ague and not of the 
bin — True, the^ died of the ague ; but ^our mur- 
derous policy withheld firom them that kindly herb 
which tiie providence that mysteriously inflicted the 
disease, mercifully bestowed for the relief of suffering 
humanity. 

Before I quit this subject, let me entreat of the 
House to reflect how it bears upon the operations now 
carrying on in the Peninsula. Our armies there are 
fed from America ; supplies to the amount of eight or 
nine millions a-year, are derired by them from thence ; 
the embargo f other day raised the price of flour in 
the Lisbon market abore fifly per cent; and when the ' 
news of this advance reached London, you heiurd from 
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one witness that it occasioned in a single morning, 
within his own knowledge, an export from this port of 
six thousand barrels of flour to supply the Portuguese 
market. Our opjerations in Spain and Portufi;al then 
depend upon the intercourse ¥rith America, and yet wo 
madly persist in cutting that intercourse off! And is 
it indeed come to this f Are we neyer to lose sight of 
the Spanish war, except when America is concerned? 
To tnat contest what sacrifices haye we not cheerfully 
made? To its paramount importance what iierpetual 
tribute have we not been paying? Has it not for 
years been the grand object of our hopes as of our 
efforts ; the centre upon which all our politics, external 
and domestic, hare hmged ; the point which regulated 
everything, from the negotiation of a public treaty to 
the arrangement of a Cabinet? Ujpon this contest 
what milhons of money, what prolusion of British 
blood haye we not layished, without oyer stopping to 
count the cost, so self-eyident haye we oyer deemed 
its advantages or rather its necessity to be ? Yet now 
are we prepared to abandon it — ^to sacrifice all our 
hopes 01 its future profit — to throw away ever^ 
advance that we have ahready made upon it, because it 
can no longer be prosecutea vrithout involving us in 
the costs and dangers of — a reconciliation with 
America I For this war, for this same bootless war, 
we hesitate not to neglect every interest, every 
domestic tie— to cripple, oppress, starve, and grind 
down our own people; but all attention to it, all 
thought of it, suddenly leaves us the moment we 
ascertain that, in order to carry it on, we must abandon 
an unjust and ruinous quarrel with our kinsmen in 
Amenca, and speedily relieve the unparalleled dis- 
tresses of our own countrymen I Now, and now only, 
and for this reason and none other, we must give up 
for ever the cherished object of all our hopes, and no 
longer even dream of opposing any resistance to 
Frtmoe.upon the continent of OSurope— becnose by 
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oontmiuii^ to do 80 we should effectually defeat her 
mafthinafaons in America I * 

I hare now, %*, dightly and generally tonehed 
xxfoa the heads of that case of deep distress which the 
efidenoe presents to onr yiew; and I here stop to 
demand by what proo& this eyidence has been met on 
the other side of the House? ' Not a qaestion did the 
honourable gentlemen, who defend the system, yentore 
topnt by way of shaking the testimony, the dear and 
united testimony to which I have been sJIuding ; not a 
witness did they call on their port with the yiew of 
rebutting it^ sare only one, and to this one person's 
erideQco it is necessary that I should call your atten- 
tion, because firom a particular circumstance it does so 
happen that it will not be found upon the minutes, and 
can tiierefore only be known to those who heard it, 
by whom, I well know, it nerer can be forgotten. This 
man, whom I will not name, haying domed that any 
great distress preyailed among the lower orders in the 
manu&ctnrin^ districts, it was fit that I should exa- 
mine him a uttle more dosely, seeing that he took 
upon hunself to contradict tiie statement unanimously 
eiyen by the most respectable merchants and manu- 
uctnrers in the country but a few days before. I 
therefore asked whether he meant to say, that the 
artizans had the same wages as usual — ^And then was 
disclosed a scene the most reyolting, the most disgust- 
ing, that it is posdble to conceiye, insomuch, indeed, 
that I was, immediately afterwards, implored by die 
gentlemen opj^te to allow the eyidence to be ex- 
ponged, that it might not remain on our Journals to 
defib them. This man in substance told us, that the 
people had enough of wages^-thai they had no right 
to more--that wnen their wages were at the former 
rato theyhad three times as much as they ought to 
hayel— What! Didhereally dare to say that the food 
wfaicth we had heard with sorrow described by the 
Laacaahire witnesses was enough for the suppwrt of 
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EngliBbmen, or that this miserable £Eu*e was all that 
the lower people of this country liaye a ri^ht to— the 
lower people to whom we all owe our national great- 
ness? Did he yentare to tell the representatiyes of 
that people— us who are- sent here uj them — who 
meet here onhr to consult for their interests — ^who only 
exist by and for them — that a short allowance of oat- 
meal and water (for such is the fact) was the fit fare 
for them? * Sir, this man sprung, I make no doubt» 
liimself from the same class of the community, and at 
any rate now became by their labour, I am ashamed 
to say, one of the most afiOiuent merchants in the city 
of London — ^this loyal man, for he began his eyidenoe 
with an attack upon Jacobinism, and imputed the 
present distresses to the seditious machinations of 
partymen in this town, I rather think he meant to 
insinuate in this House — an attack which was also 
ordered to be expunged from the minutes — ^this yeiy 
person standing m this Commons House of ParUament^ 
was shameless enough to insinuate that Englishmen 
must be fed low to keep them quiet; for he cQstinctly 
stated, that if you ^ye them more, you pampered 
them, or as he termed it, accustomed them to ** luxuries 
irreleyant to then* condition," and unhinged (as he 
phrased it in the jargon of his loyalty) ** unhin^ the 
frame of society.' Sir, I yielded to the umted en- 
treaties of the gentiemen opposite, and for the sake of 
peace and the credit of our records, I consented to 
this disgraceful eyidenoe being expunged. I now- 
repent me of what I did ; for I ought rather to haye 
suffered the contamination to remain that it might 
record by what sort of witnesses tins system is uphdd, 
and according to what standard of popular rights and 
national happmess the defence of the system is framed. 
So muchf howeyer for the first and last attempt whidi 
was made to impeach the fiicts brought forward by oar 
witnesses. 

• Sm cridMee of Mr. Wood, Mr. BmU^, &e. 
D 
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DriYen from this ground, then, the right honoorablo 
gentleman retreats to his well known hold, and takes 
refuge m the Custom-house books — ^in the accounts of 
the Inspector-GoneraL I could hare wished that he 
had brought that wordiy and respectable officer him- 
self to the bar, because then we might hare learned 
more accurately how those returns are made up ; at 
present we hare only a meagre note of a few lines de- 
scribing the errors of this proceeding. But, with 
respect to these returns, I must, in the first place, 
obseryo, that we cannot^ in this stage of the inquiry, rely 
on such eTidenoe ; the period is gone by when they 
might hare been admisnble. I shafl explain myself in 
a moment upon this pomt. Accounts of exports and 
imports are resorted to, and most properly, in order to 
estnnate the trade of the country when we hare no 
better data; because those accounts giye something 
like an approximation or rough guess at the state of 
the trade, and are in ordinary cases the only means 
we hare of getting at a knowledge of the state of 
the country m point of commerdsa prosperity. But 
when we know firom other sources of the most unques- 
tioned authority ererything relaUng to this very point 
— ^when we haye by actiml inquiry learned in what 
state the commerce of the country is — when we have 
gone to the fountain head and seen the situation of 
things with our own eyes — ^it is idle and preposterous 
to run after lists of exports and imports, which are 
only the less perfect evidence — the indirect sign or 
symptom, — and utterly out of time otter we haye exa- 
mine the thing itself. We haye seen that the people 
are starving all over the manufacturing districts, and 
the master manufacturers ruined ; after this to produce 
an array of Custom-house figures, for the purpose of 
showing whether manufSoctures are flourishing or not, 
is .stark nonsense— Such an array is superfluous, if it 
coinddes with the better proofs ; if it contradUcts them; 
what man alive will listen to it for one moment? 
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But I confess, Sir, that ¥rith me, at any stage of the in- 
quiry, the credit of tliose Custom-house tables would be 
small, after the account of them which appears in evi- 
dence. The Inspector himself has stated in his Memo- 
randum, that the method of making up the account 
of exports cannot be safely relied upon, in those in- 
stances where no payment is made ; and by one of tlie 
returns it appears, that of twenty-seven millions, the 
average yearly value of exports, only ten millions are 
subject to duty on exportation, and that above eight 
millions neither pay duty, nor receive bounty or draw- 
back ; upon this sum at least, then, all the inaccuracy 
admitted in his minute must attach. But the evidence 
sufRciently explains on which side of the scale the error 
is likely to lie : There is, it would seem, a fellow-feel- 
ing between the gentlemen at the Custom-house, and 
their honoured masters at the Board of Trade ; so that 
when the latter wish to make blazmg statements of na- 
tional prosperity, the former are vemj to find the fueL 
The managing clerk of one of the greatest mercantile 
houses m tlie city, tells you that he has known packages 
entered at £5,000 which were not worth £50 ; that 
those sums are entered at random, and cannot be at nil 
relied upon. Other witnesses, particularly from Liver- 
pool, confinn the>same fact; and I know, as does my 
right honourable friend, tho Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was present, that the head of the same 
respectable house, a few days ago mentioned at an 
official conference with him, an instance of his own 
clerks being desired at the Custom-house to make a 
double entry of an article for export After such facts 
as these^ I say it is in vain to talk of Custom-houso 
returns, even if they were contradicted in no respect by 
other evidence. Alter showing one such flaw in them, 
I am absolved from all further trouble. I am not bound 
to follow their details and prove them false step by step. 
I have shown enough to destroy their credit as doea- 
ments, and with this irreparable damage on their &ce» 
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Imifflit here leare them. Batstnmge to tc^^aftnr all 
the hoastii^ of the geotlemeo oppoaito — in spito of 
erenr oontntance to conceal the real fact — and notwith- 
standing the essentially Ticioos mode of preparinff those 
doeomeDts, it does so nappen, that the tailing on in our 
trade is too great eren for themachmerr of the Cnstom- 
boose to sostain, or corer it OTor; and with ererj 
effort to prerent its appearance, here it breaks out 
npon the mce at the Cuatom-hoose papers themsdres I 
At first* the methods I havo spoken or were, no doabt, 
soeoessfiiL When the defidcation was confined within 
certain limits^ those methods miffht conceal it, and 
enable the ministen to delnde wis House and the 
eonntry, with details ct onr flonrishmg commerce. But 
that point has been passed, and no resources of official 
skill can any more suppress the melancholy truth, that 
the trade of the countiV has gone to decay. I hold m 
my hand the latest of these annual returns ; and by its 
details we find that, comparing the whole amount of 
trade, both exports and imports (which is the only fiur 
way it reckonmg), in 1809, with its amount in 1811, 
there is a fallio^ off in the latter year to the amount of 
no less than thirty-six millions— compared with 1810, 
the falling off is thirty-eight millions. If we confine 
oar Tiew only to the export of British manufactures, we 
find, that the falHng off in 1811, as compared with 
rither at the former years (for ther are nearly CN^ual), 
amounts to axteen millions. And if we take in the 
export of forrign and oolomal produce also, the falling 
off m 1811, compared with 1809, is twenty-four, ana 
compared with 1810, no less than twenty-seren millions I 
Then, Sir, we need not object to the eridence afforded 
bj those papers — they make most strongly in fayour 
of our argument — ihey are eridence for u$, if any eri- 
dence from such a quarter were wanted — and, what- 
ever credit ^ou may giye to the testimony by which I 
haTe been impea<minff their authenticity^— how little 
soerer yon may be indined to agree with me in doid>t» 
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ing their accuracy, and in imputing exasgeradon to 
them — ^I care not eyen if you snould wholly deny that 
any such flaws are to be found in their construction, 
and that any such abatement as I haye described is to 
be made from their total results ; I say, corrected or 
uncorrected, they proye my case — and I now rely on 
them, and hold ihem up in refutation of the Board of 
Trade, because they distmctly^ demonstrate an immense, 
an unparalleled, diminution in our commerce, durins 
the last eighteen months, and wholly coincide with both 
our eyidence and our argument 

Of the positions adyanced by the defenders of tliis 
system, one of the most noted is, that what we may 
haye lost by its operation in one q^uarter, we haye 
gained elsewhere— and that if the United States are no 
longer open to us, we haye extendqd our trade in the 
other parts of America, and in some new European 
channels. To this argument, howeyer, the returns 
which I haye just been dwelling upon furnish a most 
triumphant, if it were not rather a melancholy, answer. 
For you will obserye, Sir, that the mighty falling off, 
which those accounts exhibit, is upon we whole trade 
of the countiy — ^that it includes South America, Holi- 

Siland, the &dtic, and the Mediterranean, as well as 
e United Statte, and the dominions of France. If, 
therefore, upon the whoU trade there has been this 
great defalcation, it is idle to talk of compensation and 
substitutes. The balance is struck — tlie deficiency is 
proyed, after all the substitutes haye been taken into 
the account, and credit has been giyen for them all. 
Eyery such allowance being fuUy made, there is still a 
total loss of trade in one year to the enormous amount 
of eight and thirty millions sterling. In like manner 
do these returns dispose of another famous argument-— 
that the deficit of last year is only apparent ; that it 
arises from making a comparison yrith I&IO, the ffreat^ 
est year oyer known ; but that, compared wiih former 
yean, there was no falling off at all. What now be- 
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comes of this aasertion ? The falling off in the last 
year, as oompflured with 1810, bdng thirty-eeren mil- 
Eons; it is thirty-fire, as compared with 1809; and the 
defidt ^ exports of British mannfiictores is yery nearly 
the same in both those comparisons. So mncu for the 
assertions of honourable gentlemen, and the real resolts 
of the Costom-honse docmnents. 

Bnt let ns attend a little more doeely to the mneh- 
boQsted sabetitntcs for oar American trade, which are 
to be fonnd in the Spanish and Portagaese colonies in 
the South, and in our own settlements in the North. 
Ahnost all the witnesses who were examined knew 
something ct these branches of commerce ; and it was 
the constant practice on this ade of the House to ask 
tiiem, how fiir the^ had found relief from them f We 
generally began with mquiring, whether thejr had tried 
Sie South American markets? and there was always 
the same sort of answer : it was in most cases ^ren 
with an air and manner sufficientiy s]fl;n]ficanty inde- 
pendent of the words ; there was generaUy a soraethinc 
which I should distinguish hj a foreign expression, if I 
might be permitted to use it, where we hare none at 
home that will conrey the meaning — a sort of naiveii — 
an arch and humorous nmplicity, which some now pre- 
sent must recoUect. ** Try the South American mar- 
ket?— Aye, that we haver Or, '' Know the Brazil 
trade?— We know it full well I" Some who had not 
personal experience of it, on bemg asked, '' Whether 
they knew of an^ others who had tried the South Ame- 
rican trade ?" said, '' They nerer widied to know any 



such people, or to hare anything to do with them.' 
Most of tJiem told us, that their disappmntments were 
owing to Sir Home Fopham's ch^nilar ; and when we 
deared expknation, and demanded what profits they 
had turned oh those adrentures, whether twenty or only 
ten per cent — they said they had always lost fiftjr or 
nxtj, or more in tne hundred, andnerer sold for prime 
cost; frequently abandoning the goods to their fate. 
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to saye farther charges in inquiring after them. Thus 
much appeared when /ezanuned them ; being myself 
no trader, I could only (question them generally and 
diffidently : accordingly, in my hands, they came off 
easily and safely enongh — ^not so when the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade took up the tale, which 
he never failed to do as soon as I laid it down. Then 
was seen all the closeness of a practical scrutineer; he 
took them to task as a real merchant, dealer and 
chapman; he spoke to them in thoir own language, 
and rated them in a manner so alarming to them — ^but 
to my honourable friend* and myself so amusing, that 
eyen now it is some merriment to recollect the dia- 
logue : — ** What I" he would say, *• did you suffer a loss 
from the great South American market r' *' Yes,** was 
the answer, " a loss of fifty or sixty per cdnt" " In- 
deed," said the oracle of trade, sharply enough, '^why, 
what sort of cargoes did you send r — " Woollens,** 
they would answer, ** or flajinels, or calicoes," as the 
case might be : — " Woollens," he would reply, " why, 
how could you think of such a thins ? — ^WooUons I — ^no 
wonder that you lost." — So that all comes of their bad 
trading, and not of the bad market — ** While you are 
left to yourselyes,'' says the right honourable gentle- 
man, ** no wonder that you make a losing specuIatioQ 
of it : What can your ordinary traders know of such 
fine markets as our South Sea bubble ? — Come to us — 
repair to our Board of Trade — ^let u$ assort jour car- 
goes — ^take a hint from my noble colleague m trade f 
and me, who carry on the commerce of the country—: 
Come to the license shop, and we will teach you the 
sure way — ^not perhaps of making a profit, for m these 
times that is not to be expected-^ut of reducing your 
losses, so that you shall only lose thirty or perhaps not 
more than twenty per cent on each adyentore.1" — ^But 
grant tiiat these merchants haye really mistaken the 

*Mr«BariQg. f ^^oxi Bathimt. 
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i^t honoanble genileiiiaiiV gnod maricet, and hare 
not ezacdj hh upon the artKim UkadL mat it; it it 
noQiiDg against this new market that none of the real 
trader*— nobody bat Lord Bathnrat^ and hia Board in 
Dowmng Street^ can find out what things answer for 
it? Is certain^ and steadinwi no lon^ a desirable 
qosEtj in trade? Are we to Talne eomineroe for its 
ensngeaUeness? Is Tarietj now the great beaoty of 
traffic? Is that line of employment lor caiatal to be 
p re f erred which gires the most precarious retams» 
where the hazards are the greatest, and the obstacles 
the meet difficdt? as if the merchant was in search 
of amusement* or at that kind of nnnatnral delight 
wUdi gamesters are said to take in the risks and 
dangers of their unworthy occnpalion? Really, ffir, 
I ^ak as one ignorant of tlie sabieet practically ; I 
am not Eke the gentlemen of the Boara, an adept in 
liie mysteries of commerce; but from everything i had 
heard, I did imagine that tliere was some merit in the 
old-fitthioned qualities whidi were conceiTed, foolishly 
limarine, andignorantly, todistingoish a|;ood market, 
and l£at it waa nothing the worse for being accessible 
—plain enough to enabte traders to find out what suited 
it — laige enough not to be socm glutted — regular 
^ to be confided m more years than one— and 
enough to yield some litUe profit, and not a 

I loss upon each adTontore. 

len comes the other great substitute, the market 
of British North America, and here the same proofs 
of a complete glut are to be found in every part of 
the evidence. At first, mdeed, when the people of 
the United States did not go hisnd in hand wiUi the 
6oTernment,and unwillingly supported, or endeayoured 
to evade the prohibitory laws, it was found eas^ to 
smuggle m our goods tnrough Canada, to a consider^ 
aUe amount But this outlet too we have now taken 
e^peaal care to dose up, by persisting in the same 
meuareB wlncL rendered such a roundabout trade 
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necessary, until we exasperated the people of the 
United States, as well as their Government^ and 
enabled the latter to take whaterer steps might be 
requisite for completing the exclasion of our i^ado— 
those measures have b^n adopted — ^the contraband in 
Canada is at an end, and there is no longer that yent 
in British North America, which the Board fondly 
imagined it had so slily proyided for our commerce ; 
a yent which, at the best, must have been a most 
wretched compensation for the loss of the American 
traffic, in its direct and full course. 

But, Sir, we are talking of substitutes ; and I must 
here ask how much of the South American or Euro- 
peaii trade is really a substitute for that of the 
United States ? — ^because, unless it is strictly speaking 
so substituted in its place, that it would be destroyed 
were the North American trade restored, no possible 
argument can be drawn from its amount^ against the 
measures which I now recommend for renaming the 
market of the United States. It is pretended that the 
export to North America used to be much greater than 
the consumption of that country, and that a large part 
of it was ultimately destined for the consumption of 
South America and tiie West Indies ; from whence 
the inference is drawn, that as we now supply those 
markets directiy, the opening of the North American 
market would not be so large an increase as is supposed. 
The fact is quite otherwise. It is proved in evidence 
by a respectable witness * who has resided for years in 
Americsk, and by the official returns before Congress, 
that not above a thnrteenth in value of the amount of 
tho goods sent from this country to the United States, 
is in the whole re-exported to South America and the 
West Indies ; and of this not above a half can be 
British manufacture. There will only be then a dimi* 
nution of half a million in the export to North America 

• Mr. p. a White. 
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from tills cause, and that must have been much more 
than supplied by the increase of the North American 
market emce the trade was stopt. So too the markets 
of Brazil, and of Spain and Portugal, which are spoken 
of as substitutea for our North American Doinmerce» 
trill most unquestionabiy continiie as at present after 
that commerce shall have been restored* All the 
deductions that we have any right to make are too 
contemptible to be mentioned. No proof is offered or 
even attempted to bo given, that these pretended suh- 
sdtutcs are in fact substitute; that they would not 
continue to exist in tlicir present extent after the 
revival of the branches in the place of which they are 
absurdly said to bo substituted. Therefore I need not 
argue as to the extent or the excellence of these now 
markets. Be they ever so valuable — be they as fine 
as tlie Vico-President and his Board can dream of, 
my argument is not touched by them, unless it bo 
shown that we must logo them by restoring our inter- 
course with the United States, 

Under the prcssuro, then, which the loss of our 
foreign trade has occasioned, have we discovered in 
the course of the inquiry any relief? The gentlemen 
opposite eagerly fly to tho hon:i0 market- and here 
their disappointment is, I grieve to say, speedy and 
signal On this branch of tho question the evidence is 
most striking and harmonious. In all the trades which 
we examined, it appeared that the home market was 
depressed in an unexampled de^ee. And this effect 
baa been produced in two ways* Goods destined for the 
Sxtmga market, no longer finding that vent, have been 
naturally thrown more or Ic^ into the home market, 
so as to glut, or at lea^t greatly overstock it. And 
again, those places which aepended for part of their 
support upon the foreign market^ have been so crippled 
by the loss of it, that tlielr eonsumptton of articles of 
comfort and luxury has been materially contracted. 
This is remarkably illustrated in the evidence respecting 
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the cutlery trade; which, from the nature of its artides* 
is peculiarly calculated to explain both the circum- 
stances I haye alluded to. Not only do the dealers in 
that line find the home market unusually loaded with 
their goods, but they tell you that they find a much 
smaller demand than formerly for those goods in all 
places which used to bo en^Sksed in the American trade. 
Eyidence of the same kind is to be found touching 
another article of luxury, or at least comfort^ the 
Kidderminster manufactory; and the respectable and 
intelligent witnesses from Spitalfields explained fully 
how the diminution of their staple manufacture, from 
what causes soeyer arising, neyer failed to affect all the 
other branches of industry in that district, down to the 
bricklayer and common day-labourer. It must bo so ; 
the distribution of wealth, the close connexion and 
mutual dependence of the yarious branches of industry, 
will not permit it to be otherwise. 

While I am speaking of the home trade, Sur, I must 
call your attention in passing, to one species of relief 
which is more apparent than real, arising to that 
branch of our commerce out of the war audits expen- 
diture. It is certain that at present a great part of . 
the trade which remains to us is not a regular, lucra- 
tiye, ands if I may so speak, wholesome and natural 
trade— but a mere transfer of monoy from the tax-payer 
through the tax-gatherer to the manufacturer or mer- 
chant — a mere result of the operations of supply within 
this House, and the operations of war out of it I speak 
now, not only of the three millions a-year paid to the 
shipping interest for tlie transport sonrice— nor of the 
yast amount of our expenditure in tiie Peninsula and 
Mediterranean; which delusiyely augment bymanr 
millions the apparent exports of tne country, but I wiU 
take an instance from the eyidence and the papers, oh 
'your table, and it shall be from Birmingliam. Half 
of the trade there beins now gone, there remains a 
manufacture, we are told, of goods to the amount of 
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£130»000 a-ycar, for liomo consumption. But thi3* 
homo consumption includes the demand of that great 
and eitravagimt consumer, the Government The Ord- 
nance accounts show that aboTO £700,000 are paid 
in one year for gun and pistol barrels mado at Bir- 
mingham; BO that only half a million is the real and 
genuine extent of the remaining manufacture, Tho 
rest no doubt relJcTes the manufacturers and workmen, 
htft it is a relief at the expense of the other members 
of the community; and the expense goes to feed the 
irar — to support soldiers and sailors, who In return, 
tliough doubtless tltey perform great and precious ser- 
vices to the country, yet do not at all contribute to 
aii|Tment its wealth, or maintain its revennes, as work- 
men and peasants would do if tho same sums were ex- 
pended upon them, A eimihr observation may be 
apphed to the expenses of clothing the Army and .■ 

Aavy, In Yorbihirej and some parts of Scotland^ ■ 

tiiese demands have been found to constitute tho bulk < '4 

of the remaning trade. Their amount I know not 
with any accuracy, as the returns which I moved for 
are not vet produced ; but it is easy to conjecture that 
six or seven hundred thousand men cannot be clothed 
at a verr small expense* All these demands must bo 
deducted from the account, if wo wish to exhibit a fair 
view of the actual state of onr manufactures. 

Suffer me» Sir, before leaving this part of the sub- 
ject, to state a circumstance, conncctca with the home 
trade, which is peculiarly striking, and argues to show 
clearly, that thmgs are in such a state that any relief 
obtained m one quarter must be at the expense of 
another. In the clothing districts, it wa^ stated that 
about a yesLc and a-lialf ago, a considerable extension 
of trade had been experienced in many branches ; and 
no sooner was tho circumstance mentioned than the 
Vice-President*s countenance brightened up, as if he 
had at length begun to see daylight, and the tide ]y^ 

was really turned in his favour : so he greedily pur- 
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sued the inquiry. It turned out, howeyer, that this 
relief (and it was the only one of which we met ¥rith 
any trace during our whole inyestigation) was owing 
to a change of fashions, which about that time was 
introduced, the ladies hayjng taken to wear doth 
peUsses during that winter, out soon after came the 
sequel of the same tale; for we were examining the 
Spitalfields weavers on some other points, and upon 
iheir stating that they were neyer so badly off as alx>nt 
a year and a-half ago, we inquired to what this was 
owing, and it turned out that it arose entirely from the 
change of fashions among the ladies, who no longer 
wore silk pelisses. Thus the clothiers were relieyed 
entirely at the expense of the weavers, and the only 
instance which this long and various inquiry affords of 
the universal sufferings beins interrupted by any more 
favourable events — the omy diminution to the dis- 
tresses that is anywhere to be met with — ^is one which 
increases those miseries precisely in the same degree 
in some quarter, equally deserving our protection and 
our pity. 

But there is one ground which the advocates of the 
system always retreat to, when they are driven out 
of the facts, and find themselves unable either to deny 
the miseries which their projects have occasioned, or to 
contend that there are any practicable moans of relief. 
They allow that our commerce is destroyed — they 
admit that the people are impoverished — but there 
are other considerationsi they contend, which a groat 
nation should entertain — ^there are more valuable pos- 
sessions than trade and wealth — and we are desired 
to consider the dignity and honour of the country. 
Sir, there is no man vrithin these walls to whom such 
an appeal could be made with more effect than to him 
who is now addressing you. Let it but be shown to 
me that our national honour is at stake-^that it is 
involved in this system — ^nay, that it touches it in any 
one point — and my opposition from that moment is at 
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an end— only proye to me, iliat although our trade is 
gone, or tnmea into confined, uncertain, and tospidoua 
cfaanoek — although our manufacturers are ruined and 
oor people starring — yet all these sacrifices and suffer- 
mgs are necessaiy for our character and name — ^I shall 
be the first to proekum that they are necessary and 
most be homo, because I shall ercr be the foremost to 
acknowledge that honour is power and substanticd 
inheritance to a great people, and that public safety is 
incompatible witii d<^;radation« Let me but see how 
the nresenration of our maritime rights, paramount as 
I hold them to eyery other consideration, is endangered 
by the repeal of the Orders in Council — and I sit 
down and hold my peace. But I now urge you to that 
repeal^ because . I hold it most conscientiously to be, 
not injurious but essential to the presenration and 
stabilitj of those rights, and of the nayal power which 
protects tliem ; and I must therefore craye your leave 
to step aade for a wliile from the details m which I 
have been engaged, in order to remoTO, as I well know 
I apcediljT can, all idea of the necesrity of the Orders 
in Councd to the security of our Naral rights. This 
explanation is due both to the question itself, to the 
numerous parties who are now m breathless annety 
awaiting its dednon, and if I may presume to say so, 
to my own principles and character. ^ 

On the roundation of our pretennons as at the pre- 
sent tune urged I am loath to enter, because, whether 
tiiey are just or not, according to my view of the ques- 
tion, the muntaining or abandoning of them, even of 
the most untenable among them, is quite foreign to 
this discussion. I will not therefore stop to examine 
the value, or the justice of our daim to unlimited block- 
ade—what is significantly termed paper blockade. I 
might ask since when this has been introduced or 
auM^oned by even our own Courts of Public Law? 
I might refer yon to the b^niu^g of hist war, when 
our commanders in the West Indies having dedared 
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the ports of Martinico under blockade, the highest 
authority in matters of prize» the Lords of Appeal, 
without ncsitation decided this blockade to be contrary 
to the Law of Nations, and refused to support it Bat 
aa my argument requires no such portion, as it leads 
me quite clear of this question, I wish not to embarrass 
myself at all with it, and I will freely grant eyerythinc^ 
that can be asked upon the question, of right I wiU 
admit that we have a right to blockade by a few lines 
in the Gazette, whole blands, coasts, continents, nay, 
the entire world and all its Iiarbours, without sendin;^ 
a single sloop of war to enforce the order. This ad- 
misfflon, I should think, is sufficient to satisfy tlie most 
blockading appetite m the House, thoi]^h I perceire, 
.by the smile of distrust on the ChanceUor of the Ex- 
cheauer's countenance, that it falls short of his notions. 
I will also pass oyer tiie still more material question, 
how far we haye a right to blockade, for purposes not 
belligerent but mercantile, that is, to exclude neutrals 
from trading witii our enemy, not with the view of 
.reducing that enemy to submission, and terminating 
the contest more speedily, for the general good, but 
upon the speculation of stunting the enemy's tnule, and 
encouraging our own. Lastly, I shall say nothing of 
the most obvious of all these questions — ^how far we 
have a right to blockade the enemy, and exclude the 
neutral, for the purpose of breaking our own blockade 
and engrossing the trade with the enemy, from which 
we keep the neutral out — a question ably stated the 
first time I had the honour of bringing forward thb sub- 
ject, by a right honourable gentleman on the opposite 
side.* ^ All wese questions I pass from, however strong 
,my opinion may be upon some of them ; and I dp not 
even stop to show what the evidence does at every 
step substantiate, that the Orders in Council do in no 
respect tend to secure even any one of those pre- 

* Mr. CaoiiiDc;. 
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tended adyantages tijfr our own trade orer the enemy's; 
but I hasten to grapple with the sobetance of the argu- 
ment on the other dde, by which the Orders in 
CouncQ are ocmnected with these mariUme rights, all 
of which I am now admitting. It is said, that if we 
repeal thoee Orders, and waive or relinquish for the 
present and for our own evident advantage, the rights 
on whidi they are founded, then we saoifice utose 
rights for ever, and can never again, happen what may, 
e^orce them* Is it really so. Sir? Then woe betide 
*Q8 and our rights? for which of all our maritime rights 
baye we not at one time or another relinquished f 
Free ships make free goods, says the enemy,and so say 
maay other powers. This we strenuously deny, and 
we deem our denial the very oomer-stone of our mari- 
time qrstem. Yet at the peace of Utrecht we gave it 
up, after a war of unexampled success, a series of unin- 
temipted triumphs, in which our power was extended, 
and IVance and her allies humiliated; The famous 
role of the war of 1766 has had the same fate— that 

O' le out of which the Orders in Council unques- 
y sprung. The name by which it is known 
shows that it is but a modem invention ; but it seems 
to have been waived or relinquished almost as soon as 
it was discovered; for in the American war it was 
Sjiren up, not only in practice, but by repeated dod- 
siODs m our Prize Courts : I allude especially to the 
wdl known judgments of Sir James Marriott upon tliis 
point In the last war it was also departed from, by 
express acts of the Government m 1793 and 1794 ; 
yell by a strange coincidence, the very person who 
now tdls us that to refrain from forcing a right, and 
to abandon it for ever, are one and the same t^g, 
was he who ccmtributed more than any other man to 
imro the rule of the war 1756 ; he who gave to the 
world an able and learned work, certainly, — ^but one 
which I deeply lament ever saw the light, — I mean 
^ tract known by the name of War in DUgvin. 
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Another, and, in my opinion, b^ far the most Yalaable 
of om* maritime rights, is the nght of search for con- 
traband of war; it is one of the most unquestionable, 
too, for it is strictly a belligerent prindple. But have 
we invariably exerdsed it f . Nay, haye we not offered 
to give it up f Recollect the first armed neutrally, at 
the close of the American war ; Mr. Fox was then 
engaged in negotiating away this ver^ ri^ht; and by 
a fatolity as remarkable as that which I have just 
spoken of, this very statesman (and a greater has 
never ruled in this kingdom, nor one more aUve to 
the true honour of his countnr), was the rerj man who 
first extended the right of blockade, in May, 1806 ; 
and his colleagues, regulated by his prindples, were 
the authors of the coasting blockade, the first step to 
the famous Orders in CounciL How, then, can any 
man who has a memory about him, pretend to tell us, 
that if we for a moment cease to exorcise those rights, 
we never can again enforce them, when you find that 
we have not merely abstained from exercuung, but 
actually surrendered at different times all the maritime 
principles which we now hold most sacred and most 
essential f Is it necessary always to do a thing because 
you have the right to do itf Can a right not be kept 
alive except by perpetually usmg it, whether hurtral 
or, beneficial f lou might just as well say, that be- 
cause I may have a dear nght of way through my 
neighbomr's dose, therefore imust be eternally walk- 
ing to and fro in the patii, upon pain of losmg my 
f^it should I ever cease to perform this exercise, 
honourable and learned friend * would run up and 
me, if he saw me resting mv«elf, or eating, or 
sleeping, or walking to church — ** Why, what are ^ou 
about? Tou are leaving, relinquishing, abandoning 
your inviolable and undoubted nght ; if you do not 
instantiy return and constantiy wfl]k there, you are an 
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tmdoQe man/' It h wcrj possible that this wslj bo 
destructive of my comforta, imy, absolutely ruinous to 
me, but still I must walk, or my right of way is gone. 
The path may lead to a precipice or a coal-pit, wher© 
I may jjosslbly break my neck in groping after my 
sacr^ ri^rhts* What then t My grandchildren, long 
after I sliall have been destroyed in preserving this 
claim, may Imve to thank me for some pleasant or 
profitable walk, which it seems there was no other way 
erf keeping possession of but by ray destruction. This 
is precisely the argumeot applied to tho present ques- 
tion* I will maintain that every right may safely bo 
waived, or abandoned for reasons of expediency, and 
resumed when those reasons cease* If it is otherwise 
— if a right must be exerted, whether beneficial or ruin- 
ous to him who claims it, you abuse the language by 
calling it a right — it becomes a duty, an obligation, a 
burthen* I say^ if your interest requires the relinquish- 
meat of the nghta in question, abstain from enforcing 
them — give them up under protest — do not abandon 
them — do not yield them in such a way that you may 
seem to ackuowlcdge yourselves in the wrong — but 
with all the solemnities which can be devised, with as 
many protestations and other formalities as the requi* 
site number of civilians can invent^ state that you are 
phased to wmve the oxcrciae of the ri^ht for the pre- 
sent, or until further notice ; aad that for your own 
interest, and with views of your oivn, you are content 
to refrain from enforcing this chapter of the maritime 
code. Their brain must bo £lled with whimsies, and 
not with ideas of right, who can imagine that a con- 
duct like this would place our pretensions in jeopardy, 
or throvr a smgle obstacle in tha way of exerting on tl)e 
morrow the veiy same rights, of ^hich next Satur- 
day's GazttU should contain the waiver* Always let 
it DO remembered, that I ask no surrender, no acknow- 
ledgment. I say, keep fast hold of your rights 
^^-on no account yield them up — but do not play 
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the part of madnesB, and insist on always xmkff 
those rijghts even when their use will infedlibly work 
your ruin. 

In entering, Sir, upon the discussion of our maritime 
system, I have be<ffii drawn affldefrom the course of my 
statement respecting the importance of the commerce 
which we are samncmg to those pure whimsies, I can 
call them nothing else, respecting our abstract rights. 
That commerce is the wnole American market — a 
branch of trade in comparison of which, whether you 
regard its extent, its certamty,^ or its progressive 
increase, every other sinks into insignificance. It is a 
market which in ordinary years may take off about 
thirteen millions worth of our manufactures ; and in 
steadiness and regularity it is unrivalled. In this 
respect, or mdeed m any other, it very little resembles 
the right honourable gentieman's* famous South Ame- 
rican market It has none of the difficulty and unoer- 
tainty which it seems are now among the characteristics 
of a good trade ; neither has it that other remarkable 
quality of subjecting those who use it to a loss of fifly 
or sixty per cent unless thejr put their speculations and 
assortments under the fostering care of the Board of 
Trade. All such properties I disclaim on the part of 
the American commerce; it is sure and easy, and 
known, and gives great and steady profits. The returns 
are indeed as sure, and the bad debts as few, aa they 
■used to be evenin the trade of Holland. Those returns 
are also grown much more speedy. Of this you have 
ample proof before you, not merdy from the witnesses 
actually examined, who have all said that the payment 
was now as quick aa in any other line, and that the 
Americans often preferred ready money bargains for 
the discount ; but the same thing is exemplified in the 
cmimana of the case brought forward oy the peti- 
tioners. Four years ago they told you, aiul proved it 
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at jour bar, tliat were the mteroourse with the United 

States cut off, we should lose above twelve millionB, or 

a jear and a^haifs payments, that being the sum then 

due from America to this country. Now they have do 

SDch case to urge; for they well know, that were a 

batince struck between the two nations to-raorrow, it 

would be considerably in favour of the Americans^ so 

greatly have they increased in wealth, and bo rapidly 

Eas this immense trade been growing, as it were, under 

our very eyes I 

There are some political facts, which we must take 
as facts, because they are proved to us, without being 
able to account for them, or to trace them to their 
origin, and expliun their causes. But the extent, and 
swSl and regmar process of the American market for 
British goocU is not of this number ; we can easily and 
clearly account for it In the nature of things it can 
be no otherwise, and the reason hes on the very surface 
of the fact. America is an immense agricultural coun- 
try, where laud is plentiful and cheap ; men and labour, 
though quickly iucreasing, yet still ecarce and dear 
when compared with the boundless regions which they 
occupy and cultivate. In such a country, manufac- 
turers do not naturally tliriva : every exertion, if 
matters be left to tliemselvesj goes into other channels. 
Tills people is connected with England by origin, lan- 
guage, manners, and institutions ; their tastes go along 
with their convenience, and they come tons as a matter 
of course for the articles which they do not make them* 
^ves. Only take one fact as an example : The negroes 
in the SoutJiern States are clothed m English-made 
goods, and it takes forty shillings a-year thus to supply 
one of those unfortunate persons. This will be admit- 
ted to be the lowest suro for which any person in America 
£an be clothed; but take it as the average, and make 
deduction for the expenses above prime cost— you have 
& som opoo the whole population of eight milUons, 
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which apwoaches the ralue of our exports to the United 
States. JBut it is not merel jr in clothing ; go to any 
house in the XTniony from their large and wedthy cities 
to the most solitary cabin or log-house in the forests — 
you find in eyery comer the furniture, tools, and (Hna- 
ments of Staffordshire, of Warwickshire, and of the 
northern counties of England. The wonder ceases when 
we thus reflect for a moment, and we phunly perceiTe 
that it can be no otherwise. The whole population of 
the country is made up of customers, who require and 
who can afford to pay for our goods. This, too, is 
peculiar to that nation, and it is a peculiarity as happy 
for them as it is profitable to us. 1 know die real or 
affected contempt with which some persons in this 
country treat our kinsmen of the west I fear some 
angry and jealous feelings have survived our former 
more intimate connexion with them — feelings eneen- 
dered by the event of its termination, but whidi it 
would be wiser as well as more manly to forget. Nay, 
there are certain romantic spirits who even despise the 
unadorned structure of thdr massive democratic society. 
But to me I fireely acknowledge the si||;ht of one part 
of it brings feelings of envy, as an Englishman ; I mean 
the happy distinction, that over the whole extent of 
that boundless continent, from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Mississippi to the Atlantic Ocean, 
there is not one pauper to be found. Such are the 
customers whom America presents to us. The rapid 
increase of theh* culture and population too, doubling in 
twenty-five or thirty years, must necessarily augment 
this demand for our goods in tiie same proportion* 
Circumstanced as the two countries are, I use no figure 
of speech, but speak tiie simple fact when I say, that 
not an axe falls in the woods of America which does 
not put in motion some shuttie, or hammer, or wheel in 
Ihigland. Look at Mr. Parkes*s evidence, and you will 
see that the changes which hapjpen in the New World, 
or the political proceedings of^the two govemmentB» 
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tbm ard&n, and manifestoes, and negotiations, may be 
perceptibly traced in their instantaneous effects in this 
country — in tiie increased or diminbhed yeloatj (I 

rik to the letter) of the wheels which are moving in 
different districts where English mannfiMStures used 
to flourish. 

Bat let ns merely pause upon the broad fact of the 
present amonnt of the American market, and let us keep 
our eye for a moment upon the numerical expression of 
its demand — thirteen millions sterling by the year! 
Why, Sir, only conceiTe ainr event which should ^ve 
an opening in the north of Europe, or the Mediter- 
ranean for but a small part of this vast bulk — some 
chan^ or accident by which a thirteentii, aye, or a 
thirtieth of this enormous value of British goods could 
be thrown into the enemy's countries I Into what 
transports of delight would uie Vioe-President be flun^ I 
I Tenly behere he would make but one step firom his 
manaon to his office — all Downing Street, and all 
Dukes' Place would be in an uproar of joy. Bless me, 
what a scene of activity and busmess should we see I 
What Cabinets — ^what Boards! — ^What amazing con- 
ferences of Lords of Trade ! — ^What a driving together 
of Ministers ! — ^What a rustling of small clerks ! — ^What 
a mighty rushing of brokers ^Circulars to the manu- 
factiving towns — ^harangues upon 'Change, performed 
by eminent naval characters — ^triumphal processions of 
dollars and volunteers in St James's Square ! — ^Hourly 
deputations from the merchants— courteous and pleas- 
ing answers from the Board — a speedy importation 
into Whitehall, to a large amount, of worthy knights 
representing the dty — a quidc return cars o of licenses 
and hints for cargoes — the whole craft and mystery of 
that license trade revived, with its appropriate perju- 
ries and frauds — ^new life ffiven to the drooping finns 
of dealers m forgery/ whom I formerly^ exp^ed to 
you— answered by corresponding activity in the Board 
of Tnde and Hs derks— «lips of the pen worth fifteen 
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thousand pounds*^— judicious mistakes— well-conadered 
oversights — elaborate inadyertencies — Why, Sir, so 
happily constituted is the right honourable gentleman*8t 
understanding, that his very blunders are more precious . 
than the accurades of other men; and it is no meta- 
phor, but a literal mercantile proposition, to say, that 
It is better irorth our while to err with him tnan to 
think rightly with the rest of mankind I — ^And all this 
life, and activity, and macliinery for what? — To snatch 
at a miserable export — occasional — ^fleeting — ^irreffular 
—ephemeral — very limited in amount — unlikely to 
recur — uncertain in its return — precarious in its con- 
tinuance — beneficial to the enemy — exposed to his 
caprices, and liable by his nod to be swent at once 
into the fund of his confiscations — enjoyea while he 
does permit it, by his sufferance for his ends— enrich- 
ing his subjects — manning his fleets — ^nursing up fi)r 
him a navy which it has already taken the utmost 
efforts of our unconquerable marine to destroy I — Qood 
OodI the incurable perverseness of human foUr! — 
always straining after things that are beyond its 
reach, of doubtful worth and discreditable pursuit, and 
neglecting objects of immense value, because in addition 
to their own importance, they have one recommenda- 
tion which would make viler possessions desirable — 
that they can be easily obtamed, and honestly as well 
as safely enjoyed I — It is this miserable, shifting, - 
doubtful, hatend traffic that we prefer, to the sure, 
regular, increasing, honest gsuns of ibnerican com- 
merce; to a trade which is pbced beyond the enemy's 
reach — ^which besides encircling ourselves in peace and 
honour, only benefits those who are our natural firiends, * 
over whom he has no control, but who if they were * 
ever so hostile to us, could not annoy us — ^which ' 
supports at once all that remains of liberty beyond - 

* Mr. Baring had itatad, that by two miitakei at ona fima Boamaa 
wars mdared m Talnabla^ thai ha would hava glTVi thai aam ftr than, 
t Mr. Boaa. 
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the Bom, and giyes life and ligpiar to its nuda pillar 
nithin the reabn, the mannfiMStores and eommeroe of 
Eoglandl 

And now. Sir, look to the other nde of this pictnre. 
—See to what aources of sapply yoa are driTing the 
Americana, when yon refuse them your own manLeis. 
—Why, you are forang them to be wholly dependent 
on thamselTesI The eighteenth eentory ooeea with a 
ooune of Tiolence and folly, which in spite of erery 
oatoral tie, dissolyed thor political connexion with the 
crown ; and, as if the cop of oor infatuation was not 
fan, we most bec^ the nineteenth with the phrenzy of 
serering them from all connexion, and maiking them, 
contrary to the coarse of natore itself independent of 
our mannfacterers and merchants! I will not go 
through the eridence upon tins important branch of 
the case, for I feel myseff already too much exhausted 
to attempt it; but whoerer reads it will find it 
uniformly in eveiy page showing the effects of oxxt 
sptem, m forcing mannfactores all oyer America to 
mal oor own. Theite is not one branch of the many 
in which we used quietly, and without the least fear of 
competition, to supply them, that is not now to a 
certain degree cuftiTated by themselyes ; many haye 
whoDy taken rise nnoe 1807 — all haye rapidly sprung 
op to a formidable maturity. To giye but a few 
examples. In New Tork there are now forty thousand 
looms gmnfi^— glass is made in a way that we ourselyes 
witnessed. Tor we saw the speomen produced — ^wool 
cards are now made there which used regularly to be 
miported from hence — and there is a connderable 
exportation of cotton twist to the South of Europe, 
frran the country which possesses the most abundantly 
the raw material. I say nothing of their wool, and 
the excellent Merino breed tiiey haye obtained frt)m 
Spain. Look only to one sti^dng fact — ^Pittsburgh is 
a town remotely ntuated in the most western part of 
the Unian. Eighteen years ago it was a hamlet, so 
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feeble and inaecure that the inhabitants conid scaroelj 
defend themselves from th^ Indian neiglibonrsy and 
dorst hardly qoit the place for fear of b^nff scalped. 
Now there are steam engmes and a large muss work 
in the same town, and yon saw the proaact of its 
furnaces. It stands on a stratum of coal fifteen feet 
thick, and within a few inches of the surface, which 
extends over all the country west of the Alleghany 
chain. Coal there sells for six shillings the chudron, 
and the same precious mineral is to be found m the 
Atlantic States, at Richmond, and elsewhere, accesdble 
by sea. It is usual to see nfen on 'Change in the 
large towns with twenty, thirty, and fiftv thousand 
pounds in trade — Companies are established for manu- 
uictures, insurance, and other mercantile roeouhitions, 
with Lu^ capitals, one as high as £120,000 sterling. 
— ^The rate of interest is six ner cent, and the price 
of land in some phces as hign as in England. I do 
not enumerate these things to prove that America can 
ahready supply herself, — Grod forbid I — If she could, 
the wnole mischief would be done, and we could not 
now avert the blow; but though too much has indeed 
been effected by our impolicy, a breathing time yet is 
left, and we ought at least to take advantSro of it» and 
regain what has been thrown away — ^in four or five 
ycSrs' time it will be gone for ever. 

But I shall here be ^;!^''as I often have been, that 
these counsek spring from fear, and that I am en- 
deavouring to instil a dread of American manufitctures, 
as the ^ound of our measures. Not so, Sir^ — ^I am 
inculcatmg another fear — ^the wholesome fear of utter 
impolicy mixed with injustice— of acting unfairly to 
others for the purpose of ruining jounelves. And 
aflter all, from what quarter does this tannt proceed? 
Who are they by whom I am upbraided for preaching 
ap a dread of rival American manufactures? — ^The 
very men whose whole defence of the system is founded 
upon afear of compedtion from European manu&otmreB 
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—who refuse to abandon the blockade of France, from 
an approhenaon (most ridicolons as the evidence 
shows) of European manufactures riTaliins us through 
American commerce — who blockade Uie contment 
from a dread that the manufactures of France* by 
means of the shipping of America, will undersell our 
own— the men mose whole prindple is a fear of the 
capital, industry, and skill of England being outdone 
bjr the trumpery wares of France, as soon as her 
market is equally open to both countries I — Sir, little 
as I may think such alarms worthy of an Englishman, 
there is a kind of fe£r which I would fam urge— a 
fear too of France ; but it is of her arms and not of 
her arts. We hare in that quarter some ground for 
apprehension, and I would liare our policy directed 
solely irith a view to remoring it Look only at the 
Spamsh war in its relation to the American trade. In 
that cause we hare deeply embarked — ^we haye gone 
on for years, pouring into it our treasures and our 
troops, almost irithout limit, and all the profit is yet to 
come. We hare still to gsun the object of so many 
sacrifices, and to do something which may show they 
have not been made in yain. Some great effort it 
seems resolyed to make, and though of its results 
others are far more sanjguine than I am able to feel, I 
can haye little hesitation in thinking, that we had 
better risk some such attempt once for all, and either 
gain the end in riew, or, convinced that it is unattain- 
able, retire from the contest If then this is our 
|Mdiey, for God's sake let the grand effort be made, 
single and undivide4 — undistracted by a new quarrel, 
foreign to the purpose, and fiitally interfering with its 
fidfihnent— Let us not for the hundredth time com- 
mit the ancient error which has so often betrayed us,' 
of firittaring down our strength — of scattering our 
Ibroea in numerous and unavailing plans. — ^We have 
no longer the same excuse for this folly which we once 
had to urge. ^ All the colonies in the world are our 
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own — sugar Islands and spice Islands there are none 
firom Martinioo to Java, to conquer — ^we have every 
spedes of unsaleable produce m the gross* and all 
noxious climates without stint Then let us not add a 
new leaf to the worst chapter of our book, and make 
for ourselves now occacdons, when we can find none» 
for persisting in the most childish of all systems. 
While engaged heartily on our front in opposing 
France, and trying the last chance of saving Europe, 
let us not secure to ourselves a new enemy, America, 
on our flank. Surely, language wants a name for the 
foUy which would, at a moment like the presenti on 
the eve of this grand and decimve and last battle, 
reduce us to the necessity of feedmg Canada with 
troops from Portugal — and Portugal with bread from 
Ensland. 

i know I shall be asked whether I would recommend 
any sacrifice for the mere purpose of condliating Ame- 
rica. I recommend no sacrifice of honour for that or 
for any purpose ; but I will tell you, that I think we 
can well and safely for our honour afford to conciliate 
America. Never did we stand so high since we were 
a nation, in point of military character. We have it 
in abundance, and even to spare. This unliappy and 
seemingly mterminable war, lavish as it has been in 
treasure, still more profuse of blood, and barren of 
real advantage, has at least been equally lavish of 
glory ; its feats have not merely sustuned the warlike 
mme of the nation, which would have been much; 
they have done what seemed scarcely possible ; they 
have greatly exalted it; they have covered our arms 
with inmiortal renown. Then I say use this glory — 
use this proud height on which we now stand, for the 
purpose of peace and conciliation with America. Let 
this and its incalculable benefits be the advantage 
which we reap from the war in Euroj^; for the fame 
of that war enables us safely to take it; — ^And who, I 
demand, give the most disgraceful counseb— they who 
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ten you we are in militarj character bat of yesterday 
—we hare yet a name to win-7-we stand on doubtful 
ground — we dare not do as we list for fear of bebg 
Uioaght afiraid— we cannot without loss of name stoop 
to pacify our American kinsmen I Or I, who say we 
are a great, a proud, a warlike people — we naTO 
foDght ererywhere, and conquer^ whererer we 
fought — our character is etemalh' fixed — ^it stands too 
firm to be shaken — and on the iaith of it we may do 
towards America, safely for our honour, that which we 
know our interests requirel — ^This perpetual jealou^ 
of America! Good GodI I cannot with temper au: 
on what it restsi It driyes me to a passion to think of 
, it--Jealonsy of America I I shouldf as soon think of 
being jcttlous of the tradesmen who supply me with 
neoeasaries, or the clients who intrust theur suits to 
my patronage. Jealousy of America I whose armies 
are yet at the plough, or making, rince your policy has 
willed it so, awkward (though unprorine) attempts at 
the loom — whose assembled naries could not lay sieg[e 
to an English harbour :— Jealousy of a power which is 
necessan^ peaceful as well as weak, but which, if it 
had all the ambition of France and her armies to back 
it, and all the nayy of England to boot, nay, had it the 
bst of conquest which marks your enemy, and your 
own armies as well as navy to gratify it — v^ placed at 
so irast a distance as to m jperfectly harmless I And 
this is die nation of which for our honour's sake we 
are deored to cherish a perpetual jealousy, for the 
ruin of our best interests I 

I trust, Sbr, that no such phantom of. the brain will 
scare us firom the path 0/ our duhr. The adyice 
whidi I tender is not the same which has at all times 
been offered to this country. There is one memorable 
en in our hisUxtj, when other uses were made of our 
triumphs from those which I recommend. By the 
treaty rf tJtrecht, which the reprobation of ages has 
kft madequately censured, we were content to obtain 
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as the whole price of Bamillies and Blenheim, an 
additional share of the accursed slave trade. I j^re 
you other counsels. I would have you employ &e 
glory which you have won at Talavera and 6omnna» 
m restoring your commerce to its lawful, open, honest 
course; and rescue it from the mean and hateful 
diannels in which it has lately been confined. And if 
any thoughtless boaster in America or elsewhere 
should yaunt that you had yielded through fear, I 
would not bid him wait until some new achievement of 
our arms put him to silence, but I would counsel you 
in silence to disregard him. 

Sur, I move you, — ^*'Tliat an humble address be 
presented to his Ro;^ Highness the Prince Begent, 
representing to hb Koyal Highness that this muse 
has, for some time past, been engaged in an inquiry 
into the present depressed state of the manufiictures 
and commerce of the country, and the effects of the 
Orders in Council issued by ms Majesty in the years 
1807 and 1809; assuring his Roj^ Highness, that 
this House will at all times support Lis Royal Highness 
to the utmost of its power, m maintaining those just 
maritime rights whicn have essentially contributed to 
the prosperity and honour of the realm — ^but beseeching 
his Royal H^hness, that he would be graciously 
pleased to recul or suspend the said Orders, and to 
adopt such measures as may tend to conciliate Neutral 
Powen^ without sacrifidng the rights and dignity of 
his Majes^s crown.** 
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In oonseauenoe of Mr. Brougham's connexiony both in 
1808 ana 1812, with tho commercial interests of Layer- 
pool, especially those persons engaged in the American 
trade, he was inyitea to attend a public dinner after 
the termination of the ISTorthem Circuit, in August, 
1812. Mr. Boscoe presided, and the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant, the late Lord Derby, as well as his son. Lord 
Stanley, with Lord Sefton, and many others of the 
Lancashire country gentleman who favoured liberal 
prindples, attended. Dr. Shepherd, the able, learned, 
and enlightened friend of every cause connected with 
the rights of dvil and religbus liberty, also honoured 
the meeting with his presence. A requisition was soon 
after sent inviting Mr. Brougham to stand as candidate 
for the borough at the approaching general election, 
^md it was immediately manifest that one of the 
present members, General Tarleton, had no chance of 
Buocess, should Mr. Brougham accept the invitation, 
wliich he immediately did. 

But a further resolution was taken, which has been, 
in consequence of the eventual failure, the subject of 
much ammadvendon upon the Whig leaders of Liver- 
pool Not satisfied with returning one member, the^y 
brought forward a second in the person of thenr 
follow-townsman, Mr. Creevey, then member for Thet- 
ford, for which place he was again returned during 
the Liverpool election* The first effect of this pro- 
ceeding was to confirm the Tory party in an intention 
w 
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which ihej had ahready been discunog amonj; them- 
fdves, that of bringing forward Mr. Cimniiu;, together 
widi General Gaacoisne, who stood upon the old cor- 
poration interest. Tib. Caonmg accepted the myitation 
of the great and sphrited body of Tor^ merchants not 
immediateljr connected with that municipal body, and 
there were thus four candidates m the field standing 
upon four several interests,— General Gascoigne, upon 
that of the Corporation, — Mr. Canning upon the 
Tory dependent interert,— Mr. Broughun and Mr. 
Creerey, upon the Whig mterest— and General Tarle- 
toD, upon such support as might remain to him among 
his fiynner adherents. 

Those who were acquainted with Liverpool well 
knew that the Whiff Interest, at least in later times, 
had nerer retumea even a nn^le member but once, 
when Mr. Boscoe was chosen with (General Gascoigne 
in 1806, the GrenviUe ministry bemg then in power ; 
for though General Tarleton was commonly ranked as 
one of 1&. Fox's friends, he yet owed his seat as much 
to Tory support as to Whi^, being chosen from local 
and personu connexion with the place. No one, 
therefore, at all acquainted with Liverpool politics, and 
whose judgment was left calm and unbiaiued by the 
passing events, especially the late victory against the 
Orders in Council, had any very sanguine expectation 
that the Whig interest could defeat entirely all the 
Tory power, die Corporation interest, and the Govern- 
ment influence; and the total defeat of the opposition 
party seemed inevitable, unless one of their candidates 
should be withdrawn. 

After the election had gone on for some days, the 
Tories who supported Mr. Canning, made a direct pro- 
podtion for a junction with Mr. brougham's party, on 
the footing of the former giving up General Gascoigne, 
and the Mter withdrawmg Mr. Creever. But this 
ToropoBal was rejected, neither Mr. Brougham nor Mr. 
CrMvey giving any opinion upon the subject, nor 
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exprenng any wish; except that the latter denred to 
be pat wholly out of the qaestion, the more especiall j 
as his seat was already seciired by his beine retomed 
for Ilietford. The proposition was rejectei^* and the 
electioa was lost; General Gasooigne being then 8ap> 
ported by Mr. Canmofif s friends, and returned along 
with hioL ' Mr. Brooffham was in consequence thrown 
out of Parliament, and no seat could be found for him 
among all the Whig borouehs, until, after an exclusion 
of three sesuons, he was, by Lord Darlington's (Duke 
of Cleyeland's) interest, at the request of his steady 
and fidthful finend, Lord Grey, returned for Winchel- 
sea, which he represented until 1830, when he was 
returned first for Knaresborou^h upon the Duke of 
DcTonsIure's interest, and then for Yorkshire upon his 
own. 

The foUowine speech was addressed to the people at 
Liverpool on the dose of the poll, on the ereniiuf of 
the fourth day — being a very criti<»l moment ot the 
contest, and the ni^t before the proposal aboTO 
referred to came from the other party. 

•ItmofttetdttodtlMiaMoAnof ftlaigtfambyHr. B.,«hn tin 
MOMoripdoDioniiifiiflDdiww* 00 tbt nmt trvBliis doiibMI,irM iIm 
poinnploiiljr f^^ioCtd. 
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GsnuDmr, — I fed it neoeBsarj after the fktigaeB of 
tbiB long and anzioos day, to entreat, aa I did on a for- 
mer occasion, that you wonld hare the goodnen to 
faroor me with aa cnlent a hearing aa posmble, lest I 
ahonld by orer-exertion in my present ezhanstod 
state, destroy that Toice which I hope I may presenre 
to raise in your defence once more hereafter. 

Gentlemen, I told yon last nk;ht when we were near 
the head of the polC that I, &r one at least, would 
never lose heart in the conflict, or lower my conrage 
in fightmg yonr battles, or despair of the good caose 
although we should be fifty, a hundred, or even two 
hundred behind our enemies. It has happened this 
day, that we harefallenshort of them, not quite by two 
hundred, but we have loet one huncbred and sereni^ 
Totes: I tdl jon this with the deepest concern, with 
feelings of pam and sorrow which I dare not trust mv- 
self in attempting to express. But I tell it you with- 
out any sensation approcushinff to despondency. This 
is the only feeling which I have not now present in 
my breast I am oyercome with your unutterable 
affection towards me and my cause. I feel a wonder 
mingled with gratitude, whidi no language can even 
attempt to dcMribe, at Tour faithful, unwearied, un- 
tameable exertions in benalf of our common object I 
am penetrated with an anxiety for its success, if possible 
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more lively than any of younelyes can know who are 
my followers in this mighty struggle — an anxiety 
cruelly increased by that which as yet yon are ignorant 
of, though you are this night to hear it To my dis- 
tmgmshed friendi who surround me, and connect me 
more closely with you, I am thankful beyond all ex<r 
pression* I am Io0t in admiration of the honest and 
courageous men amongst you who hare resisted aU 
threats as well as all bnbes, and persevered in giving 
me their free unbought voices. For those unhappy 
persons who have been scared by imminent fear on 
their own and th w children's behsJf from obeying the 
impulse of their conscience, I feel nothing of resent- 
ment — ^notlung but pity and compassion. Of those who 
have thus opjSsed us, I think as charitably as a man 
can think m such circumstances. For this great town 
(if it is indeed to be defeated in the conte^ which I 
will not venture to suppose^ for the country at large 
whose cause we are upholoing — whose fight we are 
fighting — for the whole manufacturing and trading in- 
terests — for all who love peace — all who have no profit 
in war — ^I feel moved by the deepest alarm lest our 
grand attempt may not prosper. All these feelings 
are in my heart at this moment — they are varioiis— 
, they are conflicting — ^they are painful — ^they are bur- 
ihensome — but they are not overwhehmngi and 
amongst them all, and I have swept round the whole 
range of which the human mind is susceptible — there 
is not one that bears the slightest resemblance to 
despair. I trust myself once more into your fiuthfiil 
handi — ^I fling myself again on you for protection — ^I 
call aloud to you to bear your own cause myour hearts 
— ^I imnlore of you to come forth in your own defence 
<^for tne sake of this vast town and its people— for the 
salvation of the middle and lower ord^ih-lor the whole 
industrious part of the whole country — ^I entreat you 
by your love of peace— by your hatred of oppression 
—by your weanness of burthensooie and useless taxaK 
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^ ^'^*-4)7 yet another appeal to wliich those must lend 

/(^ ^^^ who have been aeaf to all the rest— I ask it 

ao^^l^o^ir fiimilies — ^for your infonts — ^if you would avoid 

4iq^ ^winter of horrors as the lasti It is coming 

ai^w^^pon us— already it is near at hand — yet a few 

Uo^w^^^eeks and we may be in the midst of those 

^ec^^^^l^^kable miseries, the recollection of which now 

ani^^^ your Tery souls. If there is one freeman 

4)«^ ^^^«i this immense multitude who has not ten- 



^^^^^ hisToice, — and if he can be deaf to this appeal, 

to :^^^d can suffer the threats of our antagonists 

IssfT^^^hten him away from the recollections of the 

B^^ 5^Bmal winter, — that man will not rote for me. 

^°2|^\ ^^ I hare the hapinness of addressing one honest 

1^ ^^ongst you, who has a care left for his wife 

tlS^^^^dren, or for other endearing ties of domestic 

^^^^^^Smess (and which of us is altogether without 

M^tfdif) tiiat man wiU lay his hand on his heart 

^lien I now bid him do so, — and with those little 

ilireats of present spite ringing in his ear, he will 

rather oonrolt his fears of greater eril by listening 

to the dictates of his heart, when he casts a look 

towards the dreadful season through which he lately 

passed—- «nd will come brarely forward to place those 

men in Parliament whose whole efforts nave been 

directed towards the restoration of peace, and the 

reriyal of trade. 

Do not, gentlemen, listen to those who tell you the 
cause of fiiedom is desperate ; — they are the enemies 
of that cause and of you, — but listen to me, — for 
you know me, — and I am one who has neyer yet 
deceired you, — ^I say, then, that t^ unU be desperate 
if yoa make no exertions to retriere it I tell you 
that Your^lanffuor alone can betray it, — that it can 
only be made desperate through your despair. I am 
not. a man to be cast down dy temporary reTerses, 
let them come upon me as. thick, and as swift, and as 
sudden as they may»- I am not he who is daunted by 
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majorities in Ijie outset of a atruegle for worthy 
objecl3,^l36 I should not now stand liere before you 
to, boast of triumphs won in your cause. If yoor 
cbampioDs had yielded to the force of numbers,— of 
golcl — of power — if defeat could have dismayed them 
— then would the African Slaye Trade never have been 
abolished — then would the cause of Reform, which now 
bids fair to prevail over its enemies, have been long 
ago sunk amidst the desertions of its friends, — then 
would tho&o prospects of peace have been utterly 
beiiighted, which I still devoutly cherish, and which 
oven now brighten in our eyes, — then would the 
Orders in Council which I overairew bv your support, 
have recaained a disgrace to the British name, and an 
eternal obstacle to our best interests. I no more 
despond now t}i^ui I have done in the course of those 
sacred and glorious contentions, — but it is for you to 
say whether to-morrow shall not make it my duty to 
despair. To-morrow is your last day, — your last 
efforts miist then be made; — if you put forth ^our 
strength the day is your own — ^if you aesert me, it is 
lost. To win it I shall be the first to lead you on, and 
the last to foi^ake you. 

Qentlemen, when I told you a little while ago that 
there were new and powerful reasons to-day for ar- 
dently desiring that our cause mieht succeM, I did 
not sport with you, — yourselves imall now^ judse of 
tbom> I ask } ou, — ^Is the trade with America m any 
importance to this great and thickly peopled townf 
(cries of Yes ! ^es I) Is a continuance of the rupture 
with America likely to destroy that trade? (loud cries 
of, It is I it is I) b there any man who would deeply 
feel iti if he heard that the rupture was at length 
converted into open war ? Is there a man present 
who would not be somewhat alttrmed if he supposed 
that we should have another year without the Ame- 
rican trade f Is there any one of nerves so hardy, as 
calmly to bear that our government have given up all 
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^dafion— Abandoned all hopes of apeedj peaoe mih 

^^^'oricaf Then I teU that man to brace op his 

'^^es,— .1 bid yon all be prepared to hear what 

^''oehe^ yon all equally. We are by this day's intelli- 

IS^M at war with America in good earnest,— our 

£^|^niinent hare at lei^th lanied letters of marque 

w reprisal against Ihe United States {wiiversal crie$ 

f^foahsfyusl OodMpuBl) A^e, Oodhelp nsl 

j^ of his mfinite compaasion take pity on nsl God 

f^?. «U)d protect this poor town, — and this whole 

***^8 country I 

^^w, I ask YOU whether voa will be represented in 

^^i^ment by the men who We brought this grierons 

^^^Uy on your heads, or by those who have con- 

^'^y opposed the mad career which was plon^g ns 

2^ it? mother will you trust the renval of your 

^^'^^^the restoradon of your liyelihood— 4o uem 

mL ^^ destroyed it» or to me whose counseb,* if 

^^r^d in time, would have averted this unnataral 

^^^^^uid left Liyerpool flourishing in opulence and 

*^Pf^? Mske your choice, — for it ues witn voiuselYes 

^>^ of OS shall be commissioned to bring back com* 

?^ and plenty, — they whose stubborn infiiituation 

^ chased those blesnngs away,— or we, who are 

^7 known to you as the strenuous enemies of their 

QMrable policy, the fast friends of your best in- 

• 00 liad»lBdMd,iiolooiiSiitd himself to oooDMbaiiddebtta IiiMOor> 
j^ot irith hif praAirioai mada wfmitdij in th0 ooQlmrenj oa tbt 



Oidoi is OoaBaD, tlut it aefw should bjrbimbt made aptr^qwtion; 
fBd, Id oowpHtnwi with tbt witbat of mm of hb priad|Nd mppoilcKi. 
vta^ ti win at Ua Barins, had antartaiiiBd hopaai that hit imdMtakiQg 
thiMfPtiation with America, aftg Ota diJMrt of Uioaafltfalinaawiwi, 11^ 
Ma to peaae^ ha bad offMid to pnoaad thithar dmi^g tbt 

I withoBt eoaChiig Uia eoontij apytUag begrood tba as- 

pmMcfhliMdfandariiii^aerraBt Thapnpoaalwaiwyeoiiitioaahr 
Miaid bgr harii Oartlwasb, w ha adm owladgd it to ba aa hononmUa 
fldflaMBtof hiapraAmioiia abofananvd lo^ Mr* S* wm wont to dti on 
tMiid<MttbaaJA >a tadpaaMgahil)aBioa<haaaai«'"0*»iwriif^Mffw»^ 
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Gentlemen, I stand up in this contest against the 
friends and followers of Mr. Pitt, or, as they partially 
dengnate him, the immortal statesman now no more. 
Lnmortal in the miseries of his devoted country! 
Immortal in the wounds of her bleeding liberties! 
Immortal in the cruel wars which sprang from his 
cold miscalculatmg ambition! Immortal m the intol- 
erable taxes, the countless loads of debt which these 
wars hare flung upon us — ^which the youngest man 
amongst us will not lite to see the end of! Lnmortal 
in the triumphs of our enemieSj^ and the rum of our 
allies, the costly purchase of so much blood and 
• treasure I Immortal in the auctions of England, and 
the humiliation of her friends, through the whole 
results of his twen^ years' reu;n, fr^m the first rajrs 
of favour with which a delighted Court gilded ms 
early apostaoy, to the deadly elare which is at this 
instant cast upon his name by toe burning metropolis 
of our last ally I* But may no such immortality ever 
fiall to my lot — let me rather live innocent and in- 

! glorious ; and when at last I cease to serve you, and to 
eel for your wrongs, may I have an humble monument 
in some nameless stone, to tell that beneath it there 
rests from his labours m your service, *'an adversary 
of the immortal itatesman — a friend of peace and of 
tkejDwpUr 

friends I you must now judge for yourselves, and 
act accordingly. Against us and against you stand 
those who cafl ihemMlves the successors of that man. 
They are the heirs of his policy; and if not of his 
immortality too, it is only because their talents for the 
work of destruction are less transcendent than his. 
Thejr are his surviving colleagues. Ss fury survives 
in tnem, if not his fi^; and they partake of all his 
infiitoated principles, if they have lost the genius that 
flrst made those principles triumphant If you choose 

* TIm D0WS of tiM bianiBg of Ifbieow bad tnived I7 that di^ pcit 
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them for your delegates, 70a know to what policy 70a 
lead 70iir sanction— what men 70a exalt to power. 
Should 70a prefer me, jonr dioice falls upon one who, 
if obscure and nnambitioas, will at least {^ve his own 
jige no reason to fear him, or posterit7 to corse him— 
one whose prondest ambition it is to be deemed the 
friend of lioer^ and of Peace. 
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MECHANICS' INSTITUTE,* 



LnrmpooL-^uLT 20, 1835. 



Gbstlbmbk,— I should atttempt a vain task if I endea- 
voured to express my deep and grateful sense of tiie 
smgdar kindness with which you have received me 
to-day^ as you have done on so many former occanons. 
It has been to me a trul^ gratifying drcnmstance tiiat 
I have had the opportumty^ at length, of performing a 
promise which various accidents had prevented me 
&om fulfilling, made some year or two ago, of revisit- 
ing this place, for the purpose of observing more 
closely its Institutions connected with Education. I 
have been enabled to pa^ tiiis long-deferred visit, and 
to be present at the highly interesting solemnity at 
which I believe all of us, all at least who are in the 
lowest and in the highest portions f of this immense 
assembly, with the exception, perhaps, of the middle 
and more interesting nart of it,t have assisted, and 
assisted with the same i&elings of satisfaction whidi the 
occasion has inspired in me, — ^I mean the lajring of the 
Foundation Stone of a most important, and, as I trust 
it is fitted to be, a lasting and a flourishing Institution. 
It is indeed imposable to consider, without sentiments 
of the most ammating description, the occasion which 



* This gi«at aasemUy WM hfild ia th« ItfStt theitnt th« |rft b€faiff wkh 
the tt^go amnged fiw the dio]iir,aM boiM iDkd with Udieiiaiid di» 
gaDolM with other ipeetaton^ 

fThspitiDdsiIkrjr. t Thtl«diiiintfatb<nui. 
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drew u together in the m(niiiiig» and whieh it coq- 
nected, at kast in some degree, with the aasemblj of 
this eremng; for I haye no hentation in lajing, that 
of all the improYementa which haye been made of late 
years in the condition of the people of this coontnr, 
the diffoaon of knowledge^ botn m science and in the 
other principles of their art» amongst the mdnstrioos 
TOrtion of the middle dassesy to whose use Mechanics' 
Inatitations are more especiallj deroted, standi in 
the first rank amongst the rerj foremost These 
Institations haye spn»d within the last ten or twelye 
yean jprodij^oaaly oyer the country. Bnfthey did 
not originate ten or twelye years ago. Strict justice 
requires me to remind you that a much earlier date b 
to be taken as the origin of these useful establish- 
ments; for, though the London Mechaoics' Institntion 
iras established in 18249 prindpally through the 
efforts of its chief founder and most munificent patron, 
Dr. Birkbeck, he had, twenty-four years Wore, 
established the earliest real Mechanics* Institution in 
the city of Gbutsow, where he first mye scientific 
lectures to humble artizans. Some naye doubted 
whether ho were the first that su^ested the Institu- 
tion of London ; some haye claimM to share with him 
the praise of ezecntb^ that great design; but be it 
that ne had coadjutors m planning, as it is certain he 
had in executing it, I care not, — for he was only 
taking a leaf out of his own book, twenty-four years 
old, which I haye in my possesaon, printed at Olas- 
gow in the year 1800, and m which tiiere is a proposal 
ci the first course of lectures on subjects of sdence, 
which oyer aiqr man of science deliyered to {he mere 
men of art ^ Haying stopped, therefore, to render this 
debt of gratitude, or rather of strict justice, as I neyer 
fiul to do as often as I attend meetings connected with 
ihe'Education of the Working CSasMs, — as often, espe- ' 
cially , as I attend meetings of Mechanics* Institutions, 
'^I wiU proceed to add that his great merit does 
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not eclipse that of hb asBodates, ud, thereforOi ought 
not to erase from our minds the gratitude due to those 
who have helped him in the eood work, and are fol- 
lowing his bnght example. & London he had coad- 
jutors at the establisbiment of the first Mechanics' 
institution ; in Manchester* Sheffield* Leeds, Birming- 
ham, and most of the manufacturing towns, he has had 
followers ; and, thank God, many more are rising still 
from day to day, extending the system, and spreading 
its ben&ts still more wi£ly. l inll tenture to say, 
howerer, that of all the instances in which his name 
has been commemorated with honour, there is none 
which will afford hun sudi heartfelt satisfiiction, as the 
reception you hare now ffiyen to the mention of it, 
because he is your neighbour, and all but bom and 
bred m the county palatme of Lancaster.* 

And now, eentlemen, I hope and trust that those 
who assisted uiis morning at the solemnity of laying 
the Foundation Stone, and those who are here this 
eyenmfl^, will remember that we are celebrating a 
festiyal, in part, at leasts connected with tiie Institu- 
tion, — ^ihe festival of Education, the festiyal of Popular 
Improrement, and of Public Virtue, which is intimately 
connected with general instruction, and which cannot 
rest on any basis so sound as that of a sdentific, moral, 
and religious education. — ^I name these three branches 
in the inyerse order of their importance ; — and more- 
oyer, because this is the festival of Education, nublic 
improvement, and public virtue, it is the festival also 
of peace and good-will to mankmd. This is the 
festival of the arts of peace at home, as rising proudly 
above all the arts of the seditions, the factious, the 
incendiary, and the destructive, — ^the festival of that 
greatest of public blessings, after internal tranquillity, 
I mean peace vrith all the world ; peace vrith America, 

* Dr. Biikbeck'biiutt RMMoUbla fiuBOr his long teen tiUUiilMd at 
StUKSiiToikAiiv. 
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onr kiDsmen; peace in Ireland^ our sister country; 
peace irith the great and enHghtened, ftnd» I ihank God, 
now fliey}*00 people of Francei onr nearest neighbour, 
and, therefore, eren as onr sordid interests are con- 
cerned, our beat costomer and best market, if nations 
ware bat wise, and their GoTemment and onr Gorem- 
meat wodd onfy learn that the nearest neighbours are 
tbe most profitable customers one to another. This is 
the kind of festital which, as connected with the 
nunming^s operations, we are this evening met to cele- 
brate; and there must further be added, not the least 
of the other accompaniments of the toast which yon 
have been pleased so kindly to recdre as connected 
with my name, — the great corollary of Education, its 
— ' fimit, the mesan^ of Civil ftnd Religious 
On such ftn occasion, therefore, I need only 
i those who were present this mommg, and you 
wbo are here now, that there is no duty more sacred, 
none which presses more npon your attention, or better 
desenres your strictest performance at the present 
time, than to give vour nearty, effectual, and speedy 
encouragement to the great Institution which we were 
earlier m the day met to establish. I am happy to 
in&rm yon that an admirable beginning has been made 
hj a friend, who conceals his name under the three 
liuit letters of the alphabet, but whose praise I could 
not suffidenUy speak if I were to take all the letters 
of the alphabet, and put them into any form of words 
into whicn they could be combined. That friend has 
sent no less than the sum of £100 for the purposes of 
tins InstitniaoiL 

Here, then, gentlemen, I might, perhaps, take mj 
leave of you, having drawn tout attention to what is 
really the principal sulgect of our present consideration; 
but one or .two things press se strongly on my mind, 
and left so lively an impresdon upon it this morning,, 
that I cannot but detain yon a little longer to express 
the feelingi which I have been filled witE. In the first 
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placOi then, haying come for the first time m my life, 
on the magnificent work which unites Manchester with 
Layerpooly and which, as it were by a miraculous mter- 
position of human art» under the blessing of Dirine 
noTidence, has orercome the distance of space that 
separates the two towns, and has brought Manchester 
close upon her great outlet to the commerce of die 
world, X hare not been able to keep my mind from the 
contemplation of the subjects which that short journey, 
though over a long distance, forced upon my attention. 
I rembded you thu morning that all this was owinff to 
a mechanic, who had received a good eduoation, wat 
it was all derived firom his happy application of the 
principles of science, which that educaUon had im- 
planted deeply in his mind, to the improvement of the 
arts. But another thought struck me, to which I 
cannot avoid dving utterance, and which I did express 
to diose friends who accompanied me on the journey. 
When I saw the difficulties of space and time, as it 
were overcome, — ^when I beheld a kind of miracle 
exhibited before my astonished eyes, — ^when I surveyed 
mosses pierced through on which it was before hardly 
posnble for man or beast to pktnt the sole of tlie foot, 
and now covered with a road and bearing heavy wag- 
gons, kiden not only with innumerable passengers, but 
with merchandise of the largest bulk and heaviest 
weight, — ^when I saw valleys made practicable by the 
bridges of ample height and length which spanned 
them, — saw the steam railway traversing the surface 
of the water at a distance of sixty or seventy feet in 
perpendicular height, — saw the rocks excavated, and 
the ffigan^c power of man penetrating through miles 
of the solid mass, and gainmg a great, a lasting, an 
almost perennial conquest over the powers of nature 
by his skill and his industry,— when 1 eontemplated all 
this, was it possible for me to avoid the x^ections 
which crowd^ into my mind, — ^not in praise of man's 
great deeda— not in aomiration of the genius and per- 
a 
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sereraiice which he had displayed* or eren of the 
courage which he had shown in settine himself against 
the OMtades that matter had opposed to his coursei — 
no, but the melancholy reflection that whilst all these 
prodigious efforts of the hnman race, so fndtlnl of 
praise, bat so nrach more froitfnl in lasting blessings 
to mankmd, and which never codd hare forced a tear 
firom aznr eye, but for iliat unhappy casualty which 
deprived me of a friend and you of a representatiTe,* 
a cause of mourning which there began and there 
ended; when I reflected that this peaceful, and guilt- 
less, and useful triumph over the elements and over 
nature herself, had cost a million only of money, whilst 
1,500 millions had been squandered on cruelty and 
crime, — in naturalianj^ barbariBm over the world, — 
alm>uding the nations m darkness, — making bloodshed 
tinge the earth of every countiy under the sun, — 
in one horrid and comprohennve word, squandered on 
War, — ^the greatest curse of the human race, and the 
greatest crime, because it involves every other crime 
within its exeorable name, and all with the wretched, 
and, thank God, I may now say, the utterly frustrated, 
-^ it always was the utterly vain,-attempt to crush 
the liberties of the people. I look backwards with 
shame — with regret unspeakable, — with indignation 
to which I should in vam attempt to give utterance, — 
upon that course of policy which we are now happily 
too well informed ana too well mteniioned ever to allow 
again whilst we live, — ^when I think that if 100, and 
but 100 of those 1,600 millions, had been employed in 
promoting the arts of peace, and the firogress ot dvU- 
, izadon, and of wealtn, and prosperity amongst us, 
instead of that other employment which is too hateful 
to think of,'and almost now-»^ys too disgusting to * 
apeak of fand I hope to live to see the day when such 
things will be incredible, — ^when looking Mck we shall 

•llr.EnUHM^*tdM|]ilBlS80,«iaMopflDiiigoraMiBflw«7. ' 
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find it imposable to belioTO they ever happened) — 
instead of being bmihened with 800 millions of debt» 
borroired after q>ending 700 .millions, borrowed when 
we had no more to spend* — ^we should hare seen the 
whole country corered with such works as now unite 
Mandiester and Liyerix)ol, and should have enjoyed 
peace uninterrupted during the last forty years, with all 
the blessings which an mdustrioua and a Tirtuous 
people desenre, and which peace profusely sheds upon 
their lot 

Gentlemen, I hare not only seen your rail?ray, and 
drawn my moral firom tliat, but I have seen Liyerpool, . 
and, though I was here for a mommg fire years affo, 
—the day the railway was opened, — and saw then Sie 
important improrements made during the interval 
which separated that from my former vint; yet I 
never come, and never shall come, however short the 
interval, without seeing astonishing proofs of the pro- 
gress this great town is making. To go no fardier, I 
went to the docks, and I believe all Europe does not 
present a more interesting spectacle than the hue 
ending with the new graving docks, all of which have 
been made since I was last nere. Wliilst contemplat- 
ing these improvements, I was happy in conriderinff 
that all is now taking the right course, — ^that instead 
of a gambling, specumtive sort of trade, too generally 
driven by great seaports, and from which London 
itself is not exempt, there is in Liverpool a much more 
healthy, and a much more moderate, I mean a more 
secure,^ more extensive, and unquestionably a more 
beneficial trade for the prosperity of the country at 
large. But, gentlemen, there was one change, *bne 
pr<Migious improvement which I saw most strikingly 
exemplified, and there is not any which does greiSer 
honour to the name of any community xm&t the 
canopy of heaven, than the commerdal revolution to 
whicn I allude. I was taken to a vessel lyine in one 
of those docks. It had once been a slave luiip. It 
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was the onlj alaye ihip I ever beheld, often as these 
dreadful yessels of wrath had been present to^ my 
imsj^tion. This ship had been captured by a King's 
cruiser in the Sonth American seas. It had been 
filled with pirates. I griere to say three of those 
pirates were Englishmen ; I eriere yet more to say 
that the captain was himself ot our nation. There had 
been 750 wretched slaves m a vessel of 300 tons 
burthen, and there had been to keep them in order, 
bende the chains, 76 ruffians, — ^pirates, — slave dealers. 
I know that thirty or forty vears ago I durst as soon have 
cut off my right nand, or had the tongue I speak with 
burned out of my head, as ottered wh2t I have uttered 
to you this instant Aiid Fll venture to say that there 
is not one man who now hears me, but cordially exults 
in the sentiment I am about to express, — ^Blessed be 
God that we have lived to see the day when. this 
hellish traffic is deckured to be phracy hj law, as it in 
an times was in its own nature I The English captain 
of this slaver died on the spot, pierced with many 
wounds, after behaving with a bravery worthy of a 
better cause; but the other three Englishmen who^ 
degraded themselves by engagmg in this horrid crime, 
are now in a dungeon, about to suffer the capital pun* 
idunent due to thdr guilt* There are many instances 
of nations having, in the slow course of ages, improved 
their opinions, mended theur habits, Mtterea their 
morals, left vicious and taken to virtuous courses ; but 
liverpool is the only community which, within the. 
memory of one generation of uiort-lived men, has 
exhibited this moral miracle, and abandoned a gainful, 
because it was a guilty commerce. 

[After showing that he had supported the same 
measure in and out of office, and rating the accusa^ 
tioDS brought against him, he continued:—] To one 

* 8kf« tndiiqpi wUdi l4Md BimiglMm*b Art of ISU lud ma^ 
nS pofahtd with tiuspoitatiQQi wm ia ISSl aaadtt otpital( bat «ft«»- 
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charge, howeyer, which thej bring against me, I must, 
no doubt of it, plead guilty, — ^I have not found favour 
with the courtiers, and I am no longer in office. My 
political habits; my principles; my popular feelings; 
the perpetual struggle of m^ life for the rights of my 
fellow-atizens; the detenmnation which guides my 
public conduct that the interests of the peome shall be 
the sole rule of the goyemment; aboye all, my fixed 
and unalterable resolution that the Refprm Bui shall 
bear its natural firuits, by giving this country at length 
a really cheap goyemment, without which it is a usefoss 
and barren stc^ ; — all these ihmgs are the worst of 
crimes in the eyes of a court, and the result of them 
is, that I now meet my feUow-dtizens in a private 
station, and absolutely independent in the performanoe 
of all my duties. Nor do i boast of havmg made any 
great sacrifice. 

If it were not somewhat late in the day for moral* 
isdng, I could tell of the prerogatives, not so very high, 
the enjoyments, none of the sweetest, which he loses 
who surrenders place, oftentimes misnamed power. To 
be responsible for measures which others control, per- 
chance contrive ; to be chargeable with leaving un- 
done things whidi he ought to have done, and had all 
the desire to do, without the power of doing; to be 
compelled to trust those whom he knew to be utterly 
untrustworthy, and on the most momentous occasions, 
involving the interests of millions ; implicitly to confide 
in quarters where common prudence forbade reposing 
a common confidence ; to have schemes of the wisest, 
the most profound policy, judged and dedded on by 
the most ignorant and the most firivolous of human 
beinffs, anathe most generous aspirations of the heart 
for we happiness of nis species, chilled by frowns of 
the most semsh and sordid of the race : — these are 
among the unenviable prerogatives of place,— -of what 
is £Ed^ly called power in this country; and yet I 
doubt if there be not others less enviable slalL To be 
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^ted upon the emineiice from whence he must see 
?^ ^^aser features of human nature uncovered and 
?^^lQed; witness tiie attitude of dimbing ambition 
^ apoint whence it is only viewed as creepmg and 
craYflingy tortuous and venomous, in its hateful path ; 
beforcM to see the Udeous sight of a naked human 
hesari, whether throbbing in the bosom of the great 
vulgar or of the little, — this is not a very pleasing 
oecopation for any one who loves his fellow-creatures, 
and would Ma esteem them ; and, trust me, that he 
who wields power and patronage for but a litde month, 
shall find tne many he may try to serve furiously 
hating him for involuntary failure, while the few 
whom he may succeed in helping to the object of all 
Hmr wishes, shall, with a preposterous pride (the most 
uoamiable part of the British character), seek to prove 
Iheir independence, by showine their ingratitude, if 
they do net try to cancel the obligation, by fiutening 
a quarrd upon him« Tet to even idl this I might have 
reconciled myself, from a desire to further great 
measures, and from the pleasure which excitement 
gives to active minds, or, if you will, from the glory 
whidi inspires ambitious notions among statesmen as 
well as conquerors. But worse to be endured than all, 
was the fetter and the cramp imposed on one used to 
independence, — the being buried while yet alive to the 
peoj^'s condition and claims — buried in the House of 
Form and Etiquette, appointed for aU ministers. Who, 
then, can marvel at the exultation which I feel to 
shake and to brace every fibre of my fiwne, when 
casting off these trammels, bursting through the cere- 
ments of that tomb, I start into new life, and resume 
my position in the van of my countrymen, strugglinff 
m tiieir riehtB, and moving onwards m the accelerated 
progress of improvement with a boundless might and a 
resvOeis fury, which prostrates in the dust all the 
pony obstacles that can be raised by the tyranny of 
courts and their intrigues* the persecution of bigots 
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and their cmuiing, the sordid plots of greedy monopo- 
lists, whether priyileged companies, or orergrown 
establishments, or .corrupt munidpalities? In this 
proud position I am now placed ; and I have no desire 
at all to leave it I am once more absolutely free, the 
slave of no party, at the mercy of no court intrigue, in 
the service of my country, and of that only master. 
Firm on this vantage eround, it must indeed be an 
honest government, and a strong one, a government 
which promises mudii for the people, and is capable of 
accomplishing much of what it promises, that can ever 
tempt me to abandon my independence in the front of 
my countrymen, and enlist with any ministry "what- 
even 

Let us, as well we may, heartily rejoice in the mag*- 
mficent prospect which now lies before us of good 
government^ general improvement in virtue, and the 
attiunment of national prosperity through the restora- 
tion of the people's most unquestioned ri^ht, a cheap 
administration of their affisurs, a substantial, effectual 
relief of their heavy burthens. The enemies of im- 
provement have, indeed, of late years, confessed by 
their conduct the hopelessness of any further attempt 
to obstruct its progress; they have bent before the 
wave, from fear of being swept away by it; and ihey 
now have recourse to sneers and jilies at the instruc- 
tion of the people. We are called schoolmasters, — a 
title in which i glory, and never shall feel shame. 
Our Penny Science* is ridiculed by those who have - 
many pence and little knowledge. Our lectures are 
laughed at, as delivered to groups of what those 
ignorant people in fine linen and gaudy attire call. 



> BdMog to tlM pnblicatkNit of tlM Uaaftd Knowledge Socktjr, 



idad bjr Lord Broag^Ain in 18S7, ind inoorpontad by dufftar In 1831. 
The tiMUMi and other works of tlie Sode^ had 



tfOD* 



I oifciiln- 
40,000 of aome were aold; of one abore S00,000 wvekfy. The 
Sooie^ never leoelved, nor did it reqiiii% anj aid whatever ftom the StaH^ 
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aifter the poet, ''lean nnwaslied •riifioen,''— « daas of 
men that shoidd be respected, not derided by those 
who, were thej redooed to work for their breao, would 
eQTj the skill of the men they now look down npon. 
Let sneh prond creatures enjoj the fimcied triumpn of 
their wit ; we care not for thdr light artillery (d, 
indeed, Iheir heavy jests can be so termed), half so 
nmdi as we did for their serioos oppontion* K they 
are much amnsed with oor Pennj Scienoes, I hope 
before lonij^ to see them laaeh twice as mnch at om* 
Penny Pontics ; because, when the abominable taxes 
npon the knowledge whidi meet concerns the people 
are remoyed— I mean the newspaper stamp— we shall 
have a nniTersal diffusion of sound political knowledge 
among all daases of the community ; and if lectures 
divert them so mightilT now, I can tell them that pre- 
paration is makmg for affordinff them much more 
entertainment in ue same kina by a rery ample 
eztennon of the present system of lecturing, and oj 
indudine Politics m the course I 

But were is nothing which these adversaries of 
impro^om^t are more wont to make themsdres merry 
with, than what is termed the ** marek of intelleet r 
and here I wiU confess that I think, as &r as the 
phrase goes, thrjT are in {he right It is a rery absurd, 
because a rery incorrect expresnon. It is uttle cal- 
culated to describe the operation m question. It does 
not nicture an image at all resemblmg the proceedings 
of tne true fnen<£ of mankind. It much more re- 
sembles the progress of the enemy to all imnroyement. 
The conqueror mores in a march. He stalJcs onward 
with the ''pride, pomp, and circumstance of war,** 
banners flying, shouts rendmg the air, guns thunder- 
ing, and martial munc peding, to drown the shrieks of 
the wounded and the lamentations for the slam. Not 
thiM the sdioohnaster in his peaceful vocation. He 
meJGtatcs and prepares in secret the plana which are 
to bless mankind; ne slowly gathers round him those 
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who are to farther their execution ; he quietijr, thooffh 
firmly, adyances in hu humble path, labouring steadi^, 
but cahnlj, till he has opened to the light all ine 
recesses of ignorance, and torn up by the roots the 
weeds of yioe. EBs is a promss not to be compared 
witii anything like a march; out it leads to a far more 
brilliant triumph, and to laurels more imperishable 
than the destroyer of his species, the scourge of the 
world, ever won. 

Such men, — men deserving the glorious tide of 
Teachers of Mankind, I have found labouring con- 
scientiously, though perhaps obscurely, in their blessed 
vocation, wherever Ihave ^one. I have found them, 
and shared th^ fellowship, amonff the daring, the 
ambitious, the ardent, the indomitably active Fraich ; 
I have found them among the persevering, resolute, 
industrious Swiss; I have found them among the 
laborious, the warm-hearted, the enthuaastic Ger- 
mans ; I have found them among the high-minded but 
enslaved Italians; and in our own country, God be 
thanked, their numbers everywhere abound, and are 
everj day increasing. Their calling is high and holy ; 
their &me is the {nroperty of nations ; tiidr renown 
will fill the earth in after ages, in proportion as it 
sounds not far off in their own times. Each one of 
these great teachers of the world, possessing his soul 
in peace— performs his appointed course— awaits in 
patience the fulfilment of the promises— resting from _ 
his labours, bequeathes his memory to the generation ^ 
whom his works have blessed— and sleeps under the 
humble, but not inglorious epitaph, commemorating 
'^ one in whom manbnd lost a friend, and no man got 
rid of an enemy I" 
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SPEECH ON 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 



HouBB OF Commons — Junb 14» 1810. 



SiB» — I rise, pursuant to notice, to call the attention of 
the House to the state of the Slave Trade, a subject 
of the first importance; and, although it is neither a 
personal question, nor a party one ; although its dis- 
cussion involyes neitlier the pursuit nor the defence of 
!)Iace; although, indeed, it touches matters of no 
dgher concernment than the honour of the House and 
the country, and the interests of humanity at large ; I 
trust that it wiQ, neyertheless, receive the same fayour- 
able conaderation which it has so often experienced 
upon former occasions. The question I purpose to sub- 
mit to the House is, Whether any, and what measures 
can be adopted, in order to watch oyer the execution 
of the sentence of condemnation which Parliament 
has, with a nnjralar unanimity, pronounced upon the 
African Slave Irade f It b now four years since Mr. 
Fox made his last motion in this House, and, I believe,^ 
his last speech here, in favour of the Abolition. He 
then proposed a Resolution, pledging the House to the 
Abolition of the traffic, and moved an address to the 
Crown, beseeching his Majesty to use all his endea- 
vours for obtaining the concurrence of other Powers 
in the pursuit of tms great object An address to tlie 
same meet was voted b^ the other House, with equal 
unanimity ; and, early m the next year, two noble 
friends of mine,"^ who were second only to my honour- 

* Lords. GnoTflle and Gngr. 
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able friend,* prerented hj indispodtion from atiencUnff 
this day 9 in their services to the canse, and will yield 
not eren to him m their zeal for its sacoess, gave the 
Parliament an opportnni^ for redeeming its pledge, 
hj introdadng toe Abolition Bills in the two Houses, 
liiat measure, which had formerly met so many ob- 
stacles, whether, as some are willing to belieye, from 
the slowness with which tmth woi^ its way, or, as 
others were prone to suspect, from the want of zeal 
in its official supporters, now experienced none of the 
impediments that had hitherto retarded its progress. 
Far from encountering any formidable diffi^ties, it 
passed through Parliament almost without oppodtion ; 
and one of the greatest and most disputed of measures 
was at length carried by larger majorities, perhaps, 
than were erer known to divide upon, any contested 
question. The friends of the Abolition, however, never 
expected that any legislative measure would at once 
' destroy the Slave Trade : they were aware how ob- 
stinatdv such a trade would cfing to the soil where it 
had taken root; they anticipated the ^Ufficulties of 
extirpating a traffic which haa entwined itself with so 
many interests, prejudices, and passions. But I must 
admit, that although they had foreseen, they had con- 
nd^rably underrated, those ^fficulties. They had not 
made sufficient allowance for the redstance which the 
real interests of those directiy engaged in the trade, 
and the supposed interests of the colonists, would op- 
pose to the execution of the acts : they had underrated 
the wickedness of the Slave Trader, and the infiAtua- 
tbn of the planter. While on the one hand it ap- 
pears, from the documents I formerly moved for, that 
nothing has been done to circumscribe the fordgn Slave 
Trade, it is now found, that this abominable commerce 
haa not completely ceased, even in this country I I hope 
the House inll &vour me with its attentioni while, from 

. *lfftWllb«ftna 
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ibe papers on the table, and from such other informa- 
tion as I haye been enal>Ied to obtain, I lay before it a 
statement which will, in some measure, enable it to ap- 
preciate the extent of the evil, and to apply the proper 
remedies. 

I shall now proceed to call the attention of the 
House to the state of the Slave Trade in foreign coun- 
tries. In these it exists rariously. In America it is 
contraband, as in England, having been prohibited by 
law, but it is still carried on, illegally, lor the supply 
of the American as well as of foreign plantations: 
while, in the colonies of Portugal and Spain, it b still 
sanctioned by the laws, and even receives peculiar 
encouragement from the government The extent of 
the Spanish Slave Trade I cannot state very accurately; 
but, from returns at the custom-house at Cadiz, to 
which I have had access, and firom the well known in- 
crease of the sugar culture in Cuba, the importation of 
negroes appears to be very great The average annual 
importation into that island, during thirteen years, from 
1789 to 1803, was 5,840 ; and it is evidently upon the 
increase, for the average of the last four years of the 
period was 8,600 : the total number imported during 
the period exceeded 76,000 slaves. This statement 
among other things, proves how much the American 
ilag is used in covering the foreign Slave Trade; for, 
after the commencement of hostilities between Spsun 
and this country, the trade could only have been 
carried on to a very lunited extent in Spanish bottoms; 
and yet, instead of bemg checked by the war, it has 
greatly increased smce 1795. The culture of su^ 
has likewise increased at Porto Rico, and on the Main, 
and with it, of course, the importation of slaves. The 
precise amount of this I cannot speak to ; but I have 
every reason to suppose it very mconsiderable, when 
compared with the traffic in Cuba. The annual im- 
portation of Mexico does not exceed 100 negroes, and 
that of the settiements on the South Sea is only 500. 
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The other colonies obtain th«r supplies prindpally 
throngh the Brazils. 

WiUi regard to the Portuguese Slave Trade, I can- 
not speak with more precision. During mj residence 
at Lisbon, in the King's serrice, I had official commu'^ 
nication with the Portuguese Minister, and also with 
a person of hi^h rank, who had been goyemor of the 
northern proTinces of Brazil, and was then goins out 
as goremor of Angola and Benguela, upon the^&Lmcan 
coast It appeared, from the returns of a capitation- 
tax on negroes exported from Africa (which gentle- 
men will percdye must ^ye the lowest amount of the 
exportation), that there were annually sent to the 
Brazils, from that part of Africa alone, aboye 15,000 
negroes; and this was reckoned only one-half of the 
totel numb^ exported from all parts of the Portuguese 
settlements. From another quarter of high authority, 
I learned that thb, if estimated at 30,000, would not be 
oyerrated. But the branch of the tnule which it is the 
most important to attend to at present, is that carried 
on by ijnerican yeasels, in open yiolation of the laws 
of the United States. I firmly belieye, as I haye be- 
fore stated, when the matter was questioned by the 
right honourable gentleman opposite,* that the ijneri- 
can goyemment has aU along acted in regard to the 
Slaye Trade, with the most perfect mncerity and eood 
fiuth. Th^ had, indeed, set us the example of abdish- 
ing it All tlie States, except two, Georgia and South 
Carolina, had early abolished it by acts of their sepa- 
rate legislatures^ before the period arriyed when the 
Constitution caye Congress a right to pass such a law 
for the who^ Union; and, as soon as that period 
arriyed, yiz., at the hemming of the year 1808, the 
traffic was finally prohibited by an act of Congress. 
But it 18 one thmg to pass a law, and another to carry 
it into execution, as we haye ourselyes found on this 

• Kr-Cnnbg. 
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Eide of the water, I am sony to iliink; and although 
the American legislature and the government have 
done all that hes in their power, it reqmres much 
greater nayal means than they possess to suppress 
effectually their contraband Slaye Trade. They may, 
in a great measure, by their police, preyent the impor- 
tation of negroes into the United States; and this 
tliey have done: but the bulk of their contraband 
Slave Trade is carried on between Africa and the 
islands, or Africa and South America ; and, to check 
this, a very diiferent navy is wanted from any that 
the Americans (happily for this country, in every point 
of view, except the one now in question), are likely^ 
for a long series of years, to possess. By such a con-, 
traband trade, the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, 
and not only they, but our own settlements, are sup- 
plied with slaves; and in this manner it is that the 
foreign Slave Trade interferes with our own Abolition. 
What I intend to propose is, that the executive 
government shall be exhorted to take such further 
Bteps as may be conducive to the object of the joint 
Address of both branches of the legislature. Unless 
the American flag can, by some means or other, be 
excluded from its large share in this abominable 
commerce; and unless the Spanish and Portuguese 
governments can be brought to some concurrent ar- 
rangement ; the trade must still be carried on to an 
enormous extent; and it is in vain to talk even of 
abolishing It entirely in our own colonies. Our largest 
island is within a dav's, I should rather say, a night's, 
Bail, of the largest slave colony of Spain. Our other 
old colonies he in the very track both of the Spanish 
and American slave ships. When the vast plantations 
of Trinidad and Guiana are in such want of negroes 
to clear their waste lands, and are situated ahnost 
within sight of the Spanish slave market, where the , 
law still sanctions that infernal traffic, how can it be 
expected that the British Abolition should be effectual? 
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A gentleman of the profession to which I hare the 
honour of belonging, haying lately returned from 
Berbice, informs me of the manner in wluch oor 
planters carry on thb contraband intercourse. The 
Oroonoko fSaUs into the sea between Trinidad and 
Guiana. The Spanish slaye ships take their station 
near its mouth, and our planters send large boats along 
the coast to the station of the ships, from whence they 
are supplied with cargoes of rixty or serenty negroes 
by trans-shipment at sea, and these carffoes they land 
on their return in the yarious creeks of the settlements, 
so as to elude the utmost yirilance of the colonial 
officers. Does not this single met eyince the necessity 
of forming some arrangement with the Spanish goyem- 
ment, while the friendly relations between the two 
goyemments subsist f The great obstacle which I 
always find opposed to such a proposition is. What 
can we do f Those nations, it is pretended, are 
wedded to their own prejudices; they haye yiews of 
thdr own, and we cannot interfere. Of this argu- 
ment, I entertain yer^ gr^at suspicion, and for one 
plain reason, that it is on the ringle subject of the 
Abolition Uiat I eyer hear it used; it is here alone that 
any want of actiyity is eyer obsenred in our Ooyem- 
ment» or that we eyer hear of our want of influence 
in the ooundls of our neighbours. On all other mea- 
sures, some of suspicious, some of doubtful policy — ^in 
matters indifferent, or repugnant to humanity — ^we are 
ready enoujgh to intrirae, to fight, to pay. It is only 
when the mterests of humanity are concerned, and 
ends the most justifiable, as well as expedient^ are in 
yiew, that we not only all at once lose our actiyity and 
influence, but become quite forward in protesting that 
we haye no power to interfere. From one end of 
Europe to the other our weight is felt, and in general 
, it IB no yery popular thing to call it in question. At 
aU times we are ready enough to use it, as well as to 
magmfy it; but on tlus one occasion we become both 
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weak and diffident, and while we refuse to act» most 
needs make a boast of oar impotenoj. Why, we 
ii6?er failed at all when the object was to obtain new 
colonies, and extend the Slaye Trade I Then we could 
bodi conquer and treat; we had force enough to seize 
whole provinces where the Slave Trade might be 
planted, and skill enough to retain them hj negotia- 
tion, in order to retain with them the additional com- 
merce in slaves, which their cultivation required. It 
is natural, therefore, for me to view with some suspicion 
our uniform failure, when the object is to abolish or limit 
this same Slave IVade. I suspect it may arise from 
there being some similarity between our exertions in 
the cause and those of some of its official advocates in 
tbis House ; that we have been rery sincere, no doubt, 
but rather cold^without a particle of ill-will towards 
the Abolition, but without one spark of seal in its 
favour. 

I shall now answer the question of " What can we 
do to stop the foreign Slave Trade?" by putting 
another question ; and I would ask, ^' How have we 
contrived to promote the Slave Trade, when that was 
our ob'ectf" I would only dedre. one-tenth part of 
the influence to be exerted in favour of the Abolition, 
which we have with such fiettal success exerted in aug- 
menting the Slave traffic; when, by our campugns 
and our treaties, we acquired the dominion of bound- 
less and desert regions, and then laid waste the villages 
and the fields of Africa, that our new forests might l)e 
cleared 

But if I be asked to what objects our influence 
fihould be directed, I have no hesitation in jointing 
them out : And, first, I should say, the Spanish and 
Portuguese governments. Happily, in those quarters 
where most is to be attempted, our influence is the 
greatest at the present moment ; for both countries 
we have done much, and having lavished our blood 
and our treasure in defending them from Gruelty» 
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injustice, and erery fonn of ordinary oppression, it is 
certainly not asking too much to require that they 
should giro over a course of iniquity towards nations 
as innocent as they, and infinitely more injured bv 
them. Ererything favours some arrangement with 
Spain on this point The only Spanish colonies where 
the soear cane is extensivelv cultivated are the islands, 
and of these prindpally Oaiuu To that settiement the 
bulk of the Slave Trade is confined. On the main- 
land there is htUe demand for slaves ; about 1,400 are 
annuallv sent to Buenos Ayres, 600 to Peru and Chili, 
and only 100 to Mexico, while Cuba receives 8,600 
a-year. This, then, is the onl;^ Spanish colony which 
can suffer materially; and it is reasonable to expect 
that the Spanish government would not refuse this 
inconsiderable sacnfice. At any rate, some arrange- 
ment might be made both with rortngal and Spain, to 
pfrevoDt their flags from being used for the purposes of 
the foreig|n Slave Trade. 

Adverting next to the means which we have of 
indudng the American government to make some 
arrangement^ I admit that our influence in that quarter 
is not so powerful ; but I would throw out one or two 
remarks for the consideration of ministers. First, an 
attempt ought to be made to supply the deficiency of 
naval resources in America, by lending the assistance 
of our own ; and I should suggest the necessity of the 
two governments coming to some understanding, that 
the cnusers of each may capture the contraband slave 
alnps of the other country. From communications 
which I have held with persons of high rank in the 
service of the United States, I have reason to think 
that such an arrangement would not be greatiy ob- 
jected to in America. An openbg for a proposal of 
this nature is certainly afforded bv the correspondence 
which has taken place between Mr. Erskine and the 
ikmericaa government relative to the Orders in Council, 
and Non-Interooarse laws ; for an assurance is there 
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i riven, that if a British cruiser capture an American 
oand acting contrary to the American municipal law, 
the goyernment of the United States will never notice 
Uie capture; and though there is an objection to recog- 
nizing by treaty the right of capture on the ground of 
the ]?on-Intercourse law, it by no means follows, that 
a similar recognition could not be obtained in the pre- 
sent instance. The right thus given must, no doubt, 
be mutual, but so is every right which this country 
dfldms under the law of nations ; and it should be 
remembered that the two parties are very differently 
affected by it; for while the Americans could scarcely 
search or detain half a dozen of our slave vessels in a 
year, we should be enabled to stop hundreds of theurs. 
The advantage of such an arrangement to our own 
planters would ako be great : for if rival foreigners 
carry on the Slave Trade while it is prohibited in our 
settiements, our planters are, for a certain time, at 
least, liable to b3 undersold in the sugar market, and 
subjected to a temporary pressure. Another circum- 
stance with regard to Amencan ships, I throw out for the 
consideration of merchants and cruisers. It appears to 
me, that even witiiout any such arrangement between 
the two governments, the experiment of capturing 
American slave ship might safely be made. I have 
every reason to believe, tnat no reclamation whatever 
would be made b^ the American government if sudli 
vessels were detained, however great their numbers 
might be. A claim might no doubt be entered by 
individual owners,' when the vessels were brought in 
for condemnation, and the courts of prize have been in 
the practice of saying, that they cannot take notice of 
the municipal laws of other countries. But^ beside the 
great risk to which American owners expose them- 
selves by making such claims (the risk of the penalties 
which they thereby prove themselves to have incurred 
under the Abolition Acts of America), it is to be ob- 
served tiiat the courts requi\*e a proof of property in 
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the clttmants; and I wish to see whether courts sitting 
and judging by the law of nations are prepared to 
admit ota property in human flesh.* I wish to know 
in what part of that law any such prindple is reoog- 

* Tlib opfaikn has alnoe ban taXiy coDSmied by Um deeUon of Um 
Lofds of PriM Appetl in Um com of Um Am^die, as oppean by Um 
ftOowiiig Boport of the jndgmeot of Um Lonia Commiaaioiwn of Priia 
Afipoalfft aft the Privy Coondl, Satnrday, Jalj 28, 1810. 

Gaae of the Amtfdie; JamM Johnaon, maitar.— Thia waa a Tcaad under 

AmoneaB eoloiin» with aUvea from Africa, captured in Deoember, 1807, 

In the Weit India, and earried into Tortola. The dalmant pretended 

that abe waa boond to Charleetown, South Carolina, where the importa- 

tien of alaTca oontfaiaed to be Uwfnl to the end of that year} bat that, 

hftTing been deUuied on the eoMt, and there being no proepect of reaching 

i^iaiketown beliore the let of Janoaiy, 1808, the period appointed 'for 

tho eeoealion of the SlaTO Trade hi every port of the United Statea, by a 

Uw of the general Coogreee, the Maater of neeeeelty bore away for the 

Waad of Cnbo, there to watt directiooa firooi hie ownere. It waa oon- 

tended, on the other hand, by the captor, that thia atatement waa amere 

pretono^ and that, in tmth, the original plan of the Toyagewaa a deetlna- 

tion to Cnba, wliich waa nnlawfiil under the American lawa, long preriooa 

to their general abolition of the Shire Trade. Admittbg, however, the 

caee to be eo^ it waa etvennoualy eontended for the daimant, that a Biitieh 

cooit of prise had no right to take any cognizance of American municipal 

Uw.aDd that, aanobelligemt ri^tof thie oountry had been viobted, the 

property ought to be reetored to the neutral owner. Aeerieeofpreoedenta 

aeemed to aupport thia doctrine. The ahip waa condemned at Tortda, and 

the enricved Africana wcre^ according to the Abolition Act, reetored to their 

fieedon ; but the daimant appealed, and the liberty of the Africana, aa 

wen aa the property of the ehip, depended on the ieeue of thieappeaL The 

caee waa eoiemnly argued in March last, and aa, in the opinion of tlie 

covrt, It turned on the new queetkm of the effect of the American and 

Britiah Abolition AeU on thia epecice of contraband oommeroe^ when 

bnmglit before a court of prise, the caee, on acoount of ita importance, haa 

dnoe atood over Ibr judgment Severel other caaee of American dsve 

aUpa lunre aleo atood over, aa depending on the eame general qneetion.— 

The Jndgmentof the court waa delivered fay Sir Wniiam Grant, the Maater 

of the Bdla, ncariy in the following terme : — ** Tliis ship muat be oonaldered 

aa being cmplqred, at the time of capture^ in canying elavee from the 

oonet of Africa to n Spanish oolooy. We thfailc that thia waa evidently 

the oilfl^nal plan and pnrpoae of the voyage, notwithetanding the pretence 

aet np to veil the true intention. I^ daimant, however, who ia an 

American, cemphifaie of the captne^ and demanda from ua the reetitntion 

of proper^, of wliich he aHegee that he haa been m^uetly dlapoeeeaeed. 

In an the ftnnar oaem of tUe Und, which have come before thia court, the 

Save Tmda waa liaUo to oonaidentiona veiy diSbmt from thoee which 

beki«toit«w. It had at that time been prohibited (aafiuraareepeded 

CMiy&v ahivw to the colonies of fonlSB natfame) by America, bnt fy ear 
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nizdd. I desire to be informed where the decision or 
where the dictum is, which allows a person to bring 
forward a claim in a court of the kw of nations, for the 
bodies of human beings forcibly and fraudulently ob- 
tained, or at all events carried away from their homes 
against their will, and by violence confined, and com- 
pelled to labour and suffer t What I am anxious to 
see is, how such a claim can be stated with common' 
decency in such courts : I have no j^reat fears as to the 
reception it would meet with : it is repugnant to the 
whole law of nature, and any knowledge of the law of 
nations which I possess affords me no authority for it 
I earnestly hope some persons connected with privateers 
and cruisers may soon try the quesUon. They could 
run no risk ; I venture to assert on my own authority, 
and still more confidently on that of professional friends 
who frequent the prize courts, that no risk whatever 
of being condemnea in costs could possibly be incurred, 

own laws U wm ttfll allowed. It appeared to na, therefon, dUBoilt to 
ooinider the prahiUtoiy law of America in any other light than aa one of 
thoee municipal regulatiooa of a foreign etata» of wliich thia cooit ooold 
not take an j oogniaanee. Bat by tlie alteration which haa dnoe taken 
place the qncetion atanda on diftevnt gnnmda, and ia open to tho applica- 
tion of xvy different prindplee. The Slave Trade has sinoe been totally 
abolished la tliis ooontiy, and oar Icgislatore has pronoonoed it to be 
contrary to tlie principles of Justice wid hamanity. Wtiaterer wo might 
thhik aa individuals before, wo ooold not, sitting aa Judges in a British 
court of Justice, regard the tndo in that light, while our own laws per- 
mitted it But wo can now assert, that thia tnde cannot, abetmctedly 
speaking; have a Ugidmato existence. When I say abst r ac t edly speak- 
ing, I moan this country has no ri^t to control a^y foreign logisla- 
tun that may think fit to diseent from this doctrine^ and to pernlt to 
ita own snbjecU tho prosecutioa of this trade; but wo have now a nffA 
to affirm, that prima Jkem the trade is illegal, and thus to thiow en 
claimants the burden of proof that in nspsct of them, by tho anthoriQrof 
their own laws, it is ocherwlsOi As the ease now stands, wo think wo an 
entitled to say that a daimaat can have no right upon principles of uni- 
venal law, to daim tho restitutkm In a prise court, of human beings 
carried as his slaves. Ho must show some rfj^t that has been vklatod 
by tho captum, aome property of which ho has been d isp oss e eesd, and to. 
which he ought to be restored, in this ease the laws of the daimaat^ 
country allow of no ri^^ of pnpnty of such as ho daims. Then oaa, 
therelion,benorighttonstitntka. The eonaeqiasnce is, that tho Judg- 
tbei'" ' 
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^^^ the Tesseb were restored. Wiihoat ranninfr 
tti^T Mdc much good may thus be done : and I should 
feci va&isfied that I have more than announced the 
ends I had in Tiew when I began this discusnon, if I 
could persuade myself that what I now say may lead 
aor one to make this important trial 

IlaTing hitherto only spoken of the foreign Slare 
Trade, it is with great morUfication that I now feel 
myself obliged to call the attention of the House to the 
OTurions of the Abolition Acts in this country. For 
accomplishing this detestable purpose, all the various 
expedients hare been adopted wmch the perverse in- 
genuity of unprindpled avarice can suggest Vessels 
are fitted out at Liverpool, as if for innocent commerce 
with Africa. The ships, and even the cargoes, are, for 
the most part, the same as those used in the trade of 
gold-dust, grains, and ivory. The goods peculiarly 
used in the Slave Trade are carefully concealed, so as 
to elude the reach of the port officers. The pktforms 
and bulk-heads which distinguish slave ships are not 
fitted and fixed until the vessel gets to sea, and clears 
the channel, when the carpenters set to work, and 
adwpt her for the reception of slaves. For bettercon- 
ceahnent, some of the sailors, and not unfrequently the 
master himself, are Portuguese. But it is remarkable 
that, lurking in some dark corner of the ship, is almost 
always to be found a hoary slave trader — an experi- 
enced captain, who, having been tramed up in the slave 
bouness from his early years, .now accompanies the 
vessel as a kind of supercargo, and helps her, b^ his 
wiles, both to escape detection and to push her imqui- 
tous adventures. This is not a fanciful description. I 
hold iamy hand the record of a court of justice, which 
throws so much light on the subject, that I moved, on 
a former night, to nave it laid on the table. It appears 
from thence, that, but a few months ago, in the very 
river whidi washes the walls of this fiouse, not two 
miles firom the spot where we now nt» persons daring 
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to call themflelres English merchants have been de- 
tected in the act of fitting out a vessel of great bulk 
for the pur]>06e of tearing seven or eight hundred 
wretched beings from i^rica, and carrying them 
through the unspeakable horrors of the middle pas- 
sage to endless bondage and misery, and toil which 
knows no limits, nor is broken by any rest, in the sands 
and swamps of BrasdL This detection has been made 
by the seal and knowledge of a much loved and re- 
spected friend of mine/ who was only enabled to 
pursue so difficult an investigation by tlutt perfect 
acquaintance with the subject, which he has acquired 
by his residence in Africa as governor of Sierra Leone, 
and by having even submitted to the j^ain of a slave 
voyage, for the purpose of better learmng the nature 
of the traffic 
. I shall here read several extracts from the record of 

If- oondemnation of the Comercio de Rio, in the Court of 

Exchequer last Hilary term. It appears, that besideB 
an enormous stock of provisions, water-casks, mess-kits, 
&c, there were found on board fifty-five dozen of pad- 
locks, ninety-three pair of handcuffs, a hundred and 
ninety-seven iron shackles for the feet, tliirteen hun- 
dredweight three quarters of iron chains, one box 
of religious implements, and, that the bodSy as well 
as the spiritual health of this human cargo mi^ht not 
be neglected, the slave merchants, out of theu* rare 
humamtv— which one must really have known a good 
deal of the sort of character, easily to believe— allowed, 
for the medioal wants of 800 negroes of all ages, 
crammed into a loathsome cage, and carried through 
new and perilous climates during a voyage of we^ks, or 
even months — one little medicine chest, value £5. 
This is not the only instance of the kind, nor even the 
latest one, I grieve to say, recent though it be. I 
mentioned on a former night, that at one port of this 
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country, nx Tassels haye only just been fitted out, by 
a nmilar ooune of base fraud, for the same trade, or 
rather let me call it, the same series of detestable 
crimes. 

It is now three years since that abominable traffic 
has ceased to be sanctioned by the law of the land ; 
and, I thank God, I may therefore now indulge in ex- 
presang feelings towards it, which delicacy rather to 
the law than the traffic, might, before that period, haye 
rendered it nroper to suppress. After a long and most 
unaccountable alence or the law on this head, which 
seemed to protect, by permitting, or at least by not 
prohibiting the tra^c, it has now spoken out, and the 
ydl which it has appeared to interpose being now with- 
drawn, it is fit to let our indignation fall on those who 
still dare to trade in human flesh, — ^not merely for the 
frauds of common smugglers, but for engaging m crimes 
of the deepest dye ; in crimes always most iniquitous, 
eyen when not iUe^ ; but which now are as contrary 
to law as they haye oyer been to honesty and justice. 
I must protest loudly against the abuse of language, 
which allows such men to call themselyes traders or 
merchants. It is not commerce but crime, that they 
are driyine I too well know, and too highly respect, 
that most honourable and useful pursuit, trat commerce 
whose proymce it is to humanize and pacify the world — 
so alien in its nature to yiolence and fraud — so formed 
to flourish in peace and in honesty — so inseparably con- 
nected with freedom, and good-will, and fair dealing, 
— I deem too highly of it to endure that its name 
should, by a strange peryeraon, be prostituted to the 
use of men who liye bjr treachery, rapme, torture, and 
murder, and are habitually praetisme the worst of 
crimes for the basest of purposes. Wnen I say mur- 
der, I speak literally and adyisedly. I mean to use no 
figmratiye phrase ; and I know I am gmlty of no exag- 
gmtbn. I am speaking of the worst form of that 
crime. For ordinary murders there may eyen be some 
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excuse. Revenffe may have arisen from the excess of 
feelings honouraBle in themselves. A murder of hatred* 
or cruelty, or mere blood-thirstiness, can only be im- 
puted to a deprivation of reason. But here we have 
to do with cool, deliberate, mercenary murder, nav, 
worse than this ; for the ruffians who go on the high- 
way, or the pirates who infest the seas, at least expose 
their persons, and, by their courage, throw a kind of 
false glare over their crimes. But these wretches dare 
not do this. They employ others as base as themselves, 
only that the jr are less cowardly ; they set on men to 
rob and kill, m whose spoils they are willing to share, 
though not in their dangers. Traders, or merchants, 
do they presume to call themselves 1 and in cities like 
London and Liverpool, the very creations of honest 
trade f I will give them the right name, at length, and 
caR them cowardly suborners of piracy and mercenary 
murder I Seeing this determination, on the part of 
these infamous persons, to elude the Abolition Act, it is 
natural for me to ask, before I conclude, whether any 
means can be devised for its more effectual execution. 
I would suggest the propriety of obtaining from the 
Portuguese government, either in perpetuity or for a 
term of years, the island of Bissao, «tuated on the Afiri- 
can coast, and the only foreisn settlement in that quar- 
ter where our commerce chiefly lies. This cession would 
leave us a coast of five hundred miles' extent, wholly 
uninterrupted, and greatly facilitatmg the destruction 
of the Slave Traffic in that part of Africa. I would 
next remark, that the number of cruisers employed on 
the African coast is too scanty. It is thither, and not 
to America, that vessels intended to detect slave traders 
should be sent; because a slave ship must remain for 
some weeks on the coast to get in her cargo, whereas 
she could run into her port of destination m the West 
Indies in a night, and thus escape detection; jet, to 
watch a coast so extensive as the African, we had never 
above two, and now have only one, cruiser. I would 
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recommend, that the ships thus employed should be of 
a Hght ooDstraction and small draught of water, that 
they may cross the bars of the harboars, in order to 
follow the slave ships into the shallows and creeks, and 
up the mouths of riyers, and also that they should be 
well manned, and prorided with boats, for the same 
purpose. It would be impossible to employ six or 
seven light ships better than on such a service. It is 
even more economical to employ a suffident number; 
the occasion for them would, by this means, speedily 
cease. Once root out the trade, and there is little fear 
of its acain springing up. The mdustry and capital 
required bjr it will find out other vents. The htbour 
and io^nuity of the persons engag^ in it will seek 
the di&rent channels which will continue open. Some 
of them will naturally go on the highway, wlule others 
will betake themselves to piracy, imd the law might, in 
due time, dispose of them. 

But I should not do justice either to my own senti- 
ments, or to the great cause which I am midntaining, 
were I to stop here. All the measures I have men- 
tioned are mere expedients — ^mere makeshifts and pal- 
liatives, compared with the real and effectual remedy 
fiHT this grand evil, which I have no hesitation in saving 
it is now full time to apply. I should, indeed, have 
been inclined to call the idea of stopping such a traffic 
by pecuniary penalties an absurdity and inconsistency, 
haa it not been adopted by Parliament, and were I not 
also persuaded, that in such eases it is necessary to go 
on by steps, and often to do what we can, rather than 
attempt what we wish. Nevertheless, I must say, after 
the trial that has been given to the Abolition law, I am 
now prepared to go much farther, and to declare that 
the olave trade should at once be made felony. When 
I consider how easily laws are passed, declaring those 
acts even capital offences, which have heretofore been 
other peiimtted, or slightiy punished ; when scarce a 
.Session ends without some such extension of the cnnu* 
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nal code; when eveii capital offences are among the 
most numerous progenies of our legislative labours; 
when I see the difficulty experiencedby an honourable 
and learned friend of mine,* in doin^ away the capital 
part of the offence of stealing five shillings ; when it is 
remembered that Lord Ellenborough, by one act cre- 
ated somewhere about a dozen capital felonies; when, 
in short, so many comparatively trivial offences are so 
severely visited ; can one who knows what Slave trad- 
ing means, hesitate in admitting that it ought at length 
to be punished as a crime i Adverting again to the 
record before mentioned, I find that the vessel, ready 
fitted out for the slave coast, has sold for about £11,000, 
including guns, tackle, cargo, and all; but making 
allowance for seamen's wages, wear, and tear, &c, I 
calculate the whole expense of carrying 800 slaves over 
to America at £20,000, and as they will sell for £100 
a-head, the net profits would be near £60,000. Is 
this to be stopped by a pecuniary penalty? If one 
such speculation, in four or five, succeed, they are safe : 
there is even a temptation to engage in many specula- 
tions, because the adventurer thus insures against the 
risk of capture, and becomes his own underwriter 
against the chance of detection, which he could in no 
other way insure against If an inhuman being of this 
class fit out ten or twelve such ships, and escape with 
three or four, his vile profits are enormous; but it 
should be recollected, that all his vessels, those which 
escape as well as those which are taken, spread devas- 
tation over the African continent ; and even a smgle 
cargo is the utter ruin of whole villages. To this case, 
more than to any other that can be fancied, pecumary 
checks are peculiarly inapplicable. — ^While you levy 
your pence, the wholesale dealers in blood and torture 
pocket their pounds, and laugh at your twopenny 
penalty. 

* Sir SimiLiI Bomffl/. 
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I ahall next advert to the 10th of Geo. 11. for regu- 
lating watermen between Gravesend and Chelsea. If 
a person of this description carry above a certain num- 
ber of persons, although no accident happen, he forfeits 
the use of the river; and if by accident any one be 
drowned, the boatnum who so overloads is transported 
/<Hr seven years as a felon. How do we treat those who 
crerload th«r vessels with miserable negroes, so as know- 
ingly and wilfully to insure the death of many, and the 
torments of all ? Why, the Slave Carrymg Bill, which 
is somewhat nmilar to the statute of ueorge II. in its 
object, does not even deprive such offenders of the use 
of the sea, which they have so j^erverted and polluted 
by th^ crimes; far less does it transport for seven 
years, even where the deaths of hundreds on board of 
audi vessels happen not by acddent, but as a necessary 
eonsequence of uie overloadinff. I make no reflection 
on the statute of George II., but its provisions appear 
flomewhat more applicable to tiie slave-trader, thiGUi to 
the boatman. What has the Divine Legislator siud on 
this subject? There is a most fidse and unfounded 
notion, that the sacred writings are nlent upon it; I 
shall prove the contrary. "Whosoever" (says the 
Scripture) *' stealeth a man, and selleth him, or in 
whose hands he shall be found, shall surely be put to 
death." And what is our gloss or application of this 
divine text? "Whosoever" {najs the English law) 
** stealeth a man, and tortureth him, and kmeth him, 
or selleth him into slavery for all the days of his life, 
shall surely — ^pay twenty pounds 1" I trust that this 
ffrievous incongruity will at length be done away, and 
I now pledge mjrsdf to^ bring m a bill to that effect 
early in the ensumff sesnon; but I earnestly hope, that 
in the meantime &e House will leave nothmg unat- 
tempted which may tend to ^iminiMh the great evils 
complained of, and pre effect to one of the most holy 
of our laws. 
I move, ** That an humble Address be presented to 
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his Majes^j representing to his Majesty, that this 
House has taken into its serious consideration the 
] ipers which his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
cause to be laid before this House upon the subject 
of ^e African Slave Trade. — ^That while this House 
acknowledges with gratitude the endeavours which 
his Majesty has been pleased to use, in compliance with 
the wishes of Parliament, to induce foreign nations to 
coacur in relinquishing that disgraceful commerce, this 
Flouse has to express its deep regret that those efforts 
l.ave been attended with so littie success. — ^That this 
House does most eamestiy beseech his Majesty to per- 
Bevere in those measures which may tend to induce his 
alties, and such other foreign states as he may be able 
'I to negotiate with, to co-operate with this country in a 

' general Abolition of the Slave Trade, and to concur in 
the adoption of such measures as may assist in the effeo- 
, I I tual execution of the laws ahready passed for that pur- 
^' I pose. — ^That this House has learnt with the greatest 
"^^srprise and indignation, that certain persons in this 
country have not scrupled to continue m a clandestine 
and fraudulent manner the detestable traffic in slaves. 
— ^And that this House does most humbly pray his 
Majesty that he will be graciously pleased to cause to 
be given to the commanders of his Majesty's ships and 
Tpssels of war, the officers of his Majesty's customs, and 
the other persons in his Majestv's service, whose utua- 
. |; tion enables them to detect and suppress these abuses, 

I ' such orders as may effectually check practices equally 

{''iff contemptuous to the authority of Parliament and dero- 

gatory to the interests and the honour of the country.** 

Mr. Brougham, following up the resolution and 
address adopted unanimously by the Commons, 14th 
June, 1810, next session brought in and carried with- 
out a dissenting voice, through both Houses of Pariia- 
ment, the bill declaring Slave trading a Felony, and 
punishing it with fourteen years' transportation, or 
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imprisonment for fire years. In 1824, this punish- 
ment was deemed insufficient ; the offence was made 
capital, and so continued until the acts for mitigating 
the rigour of the criminal kw, in 1837, made Slave 
trading punishable with transportation for life. There 
18 ererj reason to think tliat no British subjects are 
now or haTO for many years been direcUy engaged in 
this execrable traffic, with the exception of those belong- 
ing to the llauritius. In that island it is certun, that 
with the connivance, if not under the direct encourage- 
ment of the higher authorities of the colony, Slare 
trading to an enormous extent, was for some years 
openly carried on. A Colonial Secretary of State 
admitted that above 25,000 negroes had been brought 
over from the African coast, m other words, 25,^0 
capital felonies committed under the eye, if not with 
the encouragement, of the government. It is an unen- 
riable reflection which is left to us, that for all those 
hmnan beings, illegally held in bondage, and in not 
one of whom could there by law be any kind of pro- 
perty claimed, full compensation, at the rate of £53 
each, has been allowed by the Commissioners, and paid 
bj the people of this country — and that besides this 
sain of at least a million and a-half beinff so squan- 
dered upon the vile and sordid wronf^-doers, those 
felons and accomplices of felons are still suffered to 
daim the labour of the Africans, under the name of 
Indentured Apprentices. With the flagrant exception 
of the Mauritius, there is no reason to believe that any 
British subjects have, nnce the Felony Act of 1811 
came into operation, been directiy concerned in the 
traffic; but there is too much reason to suspect that 
British-capital has pretty freely found its way into 
that compt channel 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thbbb never has been any case of Colonial oppression 
attended with such important consequences, and sel- 
dom any that excited so lively an interest, as that of 
the Missionary Smith, in 182§. This venerable per- 
son belonged to the sect of Independents. An insur- 
rection ofthe negroes having broken out, in the fever 
of alarm which generally attends such events, among 
a set of men jusUy conscious like the planters, both of 
tho negro's continued wrongs, and of their own immi- 
nent dangers, it was fiEuici^ that Mr. Smith had in 
some way contributed to the movement That such 
Sk rumour once propagated should have gained ground 
among the multitude, was perhaps not to be wondered 
at Sut, that the constituted authorities should havo 
been so far moved by it, as to put the party on his 
trial, without the most careful previous mvestigation 
of all the drcumstances, seems hardly credible, when 
we reflect on the extreme delicacy of the questions 
thus certain to be raised, and upon the religious feel- 
lag, still stronger than the political, sdre to he exdted. 
There were, however, stranger thhgs yet to be. wit- 
nessed in the progress of this important affair. The 
popular agitation (if we may so call the excitement 
among the handful of whites thinly scattered among 
the ^al bulk of the people) extended itself to the 
court, before whom tha Missionary was tried; and the 
judges, partaking of the violence . which inspired the 
planters and other slave dealers, committed a series of 
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mors 80 gro» as to modt belief and of oppreanont 
whidi are unexampled in the dispenaatioQ of Englbh 
JQstioe. Among theae acts, wheCber of matchless igno- 
nace or of gross injnstioe, tlie most striking, hot not 
the <nl7 ones, were, the constant admission of mani« 
fesdy ifieeal eridence, and tiie condemning to death a 
person odr accused of mispriaon, a crime phunlr not 
ca^taL The Missionary was cast into a small and 
loathsome dungeon, in a state of health which made 
any imprtBomnent dangerous. There, after some weeks 
of tlie most severe mSemttp he yidded up his pious 
^rit, expiating with his guiidess blood the sin of which 
there is no remission in the West Indies, — the nn of 
bating taught the slaves the refigion of peace, and con- 
soled them for the cruel lot inflicted by the crimes of 
this world, with the hopes of mercy m another. 

Tlie arriral of this intelligence m Enghind speedily 
. prodooed all the feelings which m\ght well havo been 
expected. Pity for the victim; mnpathy with his 
uniiappy widow ; fellow-feeling for his bereaved flock ; 
alarm at the sight of relimous persecution ; contempt 
for the ignorance of tho legal, and the puollonimity 
of the nSitical authorities; indignation at the injus- 
tice of the Courts — were the sentiments that strove for 
nuistenr among the great body of the British people ; 
u^ all were nnally concentrated in one nngle univer- 
sal and implacable feeling of revenge against that 
execrable system, which, contrary to the law of God, 
pt'etends to vest in man a property in his fellow-crea- 
^ores, as &tal to the character of the oppressor as to 
the happiness of his victim. 

After maturely deliberating upon the course most 
nt to be taken, lloth with a view to attain the ends of 
justice, and to make the blow most effectual, which 
^ ^iiestion enabled him to level at Negro Shivery 
and colomal misgovemment, Mr. Brougham, on the 
Ifit of Jnne^ brought forward hb motion of censure 
^pon the Demerara Government, and the Court, its 
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bstmnient and accomplice in oppression.^ A debate 
of surpassing interest ensued. The most distinguished 
speakers for the motion were Mr. Williams/. Mr. 
Denmanpf and Dr. Lushington. On the other side, 
the majority inclined at first to resist the motion, and 
the ColoDial Under Secretary^ met it with a direct 
negative ; but finding they were in peril of a defeat, 
^Iv, Canning, who did not very creditably distinguish 
himself on um occasion, concluded by movins the pre- 
Tious quostion, upon which the division was t£S:en. mr. 
Tindal^ made on this occasion his first narliamentary 
fipeechj with distinguished ability ; and Mr. Scarlett|| 
ably argued on the same side. The motion was lost 
by 146 to 193 rotes, after an adjourned debate. 

But the effect produced by this great discussion was 
extreme and powerful. The minds of men were turned 
to the real state of negro bondage ; the abuses and 
opi^rcssions committed in tlie Colonies were fully ex- 
amined; the impossibility of carrying the acts now. 
everywhere loudly complained of, unkss by destroy- 
ing so unnatural a system, was generally recognized. 
" The ilissionary Smith's Case" became a watchword 
and a rallying cry with all the friends of religious 
liberty, aa well as the enemies of West Indian Slavery. 
The votes of those who had sided with the Grovemment 
in resisting the motion were carefully recorded, for the 
purpose of preventing them from ever a^ain beine re- 
turned to Parliament The measures ofthe Abohtion- 
ists all over the country became more bold and decided, 
as their principles commanded a more general and 
heartj concurrence ; and all men now saw that* the 
warning given in the peroration of the latter of these 
two speeches, thougn sounded in vain across die 



* Noir a JuAgo in Uie Court of Qneen't Bench. 
f How Lord Chit^f Jostioe, who has reoeDt^tbown hii 
libofty b^ declaring ahiYtty to be imlawfiiL 
: Mr. W. HgrtoD. § Noir Chief Juatlee of Um 
i Now Chief Baroa of the Ezcfaegoer. 
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Atlantic Ooean, was echcung with a loadness redoubled 
at eadi repetition through the Britiah Ides, that it had 
rung the hnell of the sj^tem, and that at the fettera of 
the alaye a blow was at length struck which must, if 
followed up, make ihem fSedl off his limbs for ever* The 
cause of Nepo Emancipation has owed more to this 
case of indiiidual ororesrion, mixed with reliffious 
persecution, than to all the otiier enormities of whidi 
SlaTery has ever been couTicted. 
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l^Ia. Sphakee, — I coufo&s, that in bringing before this 
House the question on which I now rise to address you, 
I feci not a Uttle disheartened by the very intense in- 
ter^t exciled in the cotintry, and the eontrast presented 
to those feelings by the eoldness which preyaib within 
these walk, f cannot conceal from myself, that, eren 
in quarters whcro one would least have expected it, a 
considerable degree of dismcUnalion exists to enter 
into the diacussion, or candidly to examine the details 
of the subject Many persons who have, upon all 
other occ^ions, been remarkable for their manly hos- 
tilttj to QCts of olScuil oppression, who have been alive 
to every violation of the rights of the subject, and 
wiio have uniformly and most honourably viewed with 
peculiar jealousy every infraction of the law, strange 
to say, on the question of Mr. Smith's treatment, 
evince a backwardness to discuss, or even listen to it. 
Nayt they would fain fasten upon an^r excuse to get 
rid of the subject What signifies inquu*ing, say .they, 
into a transaction which has occurred in a remote 
portion of the world t As if distance or climate made 
any difference in an outrage upon law or justioe. One 
would rather have expect^ that Uie very idea <^ that 
distance — the circumstance of the event bavmg taken 
place beyond the immediate scope of our laws, and out 
of the view of the people of this country — in posses- 
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«ioii8 where none of the inhabitants hare representatires 
in this House, and the bulk of them hare no represen- 
tatives at all,— one ought hare thought, I sa^, that, in 
place of forming a ground of objection, their remote 
and unprotected situation would hare strengthened 
^e claims of the oppressed to the interposition of the 
British Legislature. Then, says anotiier, too indolent 
to inquire, slow to hear, but prompt enough to deddo, 
" It is true there have been a great number of petitions 
nresented on the subject; but then everybody knows 
now those petitions are procured, by what descriptions 
of persons they are signed, and wmit are the motives 
which influence a few misguided, enthusiastic men, in 
preparing them, and the great crowd in signing them. 
Ana, after all, it is merely about a poor missionary I'' 
I have now to learn, for the first time, that tiie w^- 
ness of tiie sufferer — his unprotected situation — his 
being left angle and alone to contend against power 
exerased with violence,— constitutes a reason for this 
House shutting its ears against all complaints of such 
proceedings, and refu»ng to investigate the treatment 
of the injured individual But it is not enough that he 
was a missionary; to make the subject still more unpal- 
atable, — for I will come to the point, and at once use 
the hateful word, — he must neeos also be a Methodist 
I hasten to this objection, with a view at once to dis- 
pose of it Suppose Mr. Smith had been a Methodist 
— ^what then? i)oes hb connexion with that class of 
reli^otts people, because, on some points essential in 
theur consi^ntious belief, they are separated from the 
National Church, alter or lessen his daims to the pro- 
tection of the law? Are British subjects to be treated 
more or less fietvourably in courts of law — are they to 
have a larger or a smaller share in the security of life 
and limb, m the justice deidt out by the Government — 
according to the religious ojnnions which the^r xnay 
happen to hold? Bm he belonged to the soaefy of 
the Methodists, and been employed by ihe members of 
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that eammunion, I should have thoudit no worse of 
him or hi& mission, and felt nothing tiie less strongly 
for his wrongs. But it does so happen, that neither 
the ono nor the other of these assumptions is tme ; 
neither tho Mis^onary Society, nor their servants, are 
of the Methodist persuasion. The Society is composed 
indid'ercnt ly of Churchmen and Dissenters : Mr. Smith 
is, or, as I unhappily must now say, was, a minister — 
a raitlkful and pious minister — of the Independents,^ 
that body mucli to be respected indeed for their num- 
ber, but far more to be held in lasting yeneration for 
tho unshaken tbrdtude with which in all times, they 
hnvo maintained their attachment to ciyil and relimous 
liberty, and, holding fast by theur own principles, naye 
carried to its uttermost pitch the great doctrine of 
absolute toleration; — men to whose ancestors this 
country ivlll ever acknowledge a boundless debt of 
gratitudo, as kng as freedom is prized among us : for 
they, I fearlessly proclaim it — t/iey, with whatever 
ridicule some may Tisit then: excesses, or with whatever 
blame otiiers — tJiey, with the zeal of martyrs, the purity 
of tho early Christians, the skill and the courage of the 
most renowned warriors, gloriously suffered, and fought, 
and conquered for Englimd the free constitution wmch 
she now enjoys I True to the generous principles in 
Cburcli and State which won those immortol triumphs, 
their descendants still are seen clothed with the same 
amiable peculiarity of standing forward among all 
religious denomioadons, pre-emment in toleration ; so 
that although, in the progress of knowledge, other 
classes of Dissenters may be approaching fast to over- 
take them, thmf still are foremost in this proud distinc- 
tion* All, thcu, I ask of those who feel indisposed to 
this discussion is, that they will not allow thdr 
prepossessions, or I would rather say, their indolence 
(for, disguise it as they will, indolence is at the bottom 
of Uiia mdifiposition), to prevent them from entering 
calmly and fully into the discussion of the question. 
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It is impofleible that they can overlook the unexampled 
iolicitode which it has excited in ereej class of the 
people oat of doors. That consideration should naturally 
induce the House of Commons to lend its ear to the 
inquiry, which howerer, is fully entidedi on its own 
meritSy to command undivided attention. 

It will be my duty to examine the charge preferred 
against the late Ufr. Smith, and the whole of the 
proceedings founded on that charge. And in so doing, 
I have no hcntation in saying, that from the beginning 
of those proceedings to then* fatal termination, there 
has been committed more of illegality, more of the 
violation of justice — ^viobttion of justice, in substance as 
wdl as form — ^ihan, in the whole history of modern 
times, I venture to assert, was ever before witnessed in 
anv mquiry that could be called a judicial proceeding. 
I have tried the experiment upon every person with 
whom I have had an opportunitjr of conversing on the 
subject of these proceedings at Demerara, as well 
members of the profesnonto which I have the honour 
of bekm^g, as others acquainted with the state of 
affiurs in our Colonies, and I have never met with 
one who did not dedtt^ to me, that the more the 
question was looked into, the greater attention was 
d^ven to its details^ the more fully the whole mass was 
s^ted — the more complete was ms assent to the con- 
victioQ that there was never exhibited a ^eater breach 
of the law, a more daring' violation of justice, a more 
flagrant contempt of all'&ose forms by which law and 
jnrtice are wont to be' administered, and under which 
the perpetrators of ordinary' acts of judicial oppression 
are wont to hide the nakedness of their crimes. 

It is now necessary to call the attention of the 
House to that unhappy state of things which existed 
in Demerara during the course of the past year. 
Certain Instructions had been forwarded from this 
country to those Slave Colonies which are more under 
the control of the Government than the other West 
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Indift Idancb. Whether the InBtroctioiis were the 
best calculated to fulfil the mtentioiis of those who 
issued them — ^whether the directioiis had not in some 
points gone too fiur, at least in prematureljr introducine 
the object that thej had most properly m Tiew — ana 
whether, in other pomts, thej did not stop short of 
their purpose— whether, in a country where the symbol 
of authority was the constantly manifested lash of die 
drirev, it was expedient at once to withdraw that 
dreadful title of ownership, — I shall not now sto^ to 
inquire. Suffice it to say, that those Instructions 
arrived at Demerara on the 7th of last July, and great 
alarm and feverish anxiefy appeared to hare been excited 
W them amongst the white part of the popuktion. 
ThaA the existence of this idarm so generally felt by 
the proprietors, and the arrival of some new and bene- 
ficial regulations, were marked and understood by the 
domestic skves, there cannot be a doubt Bv them 
the intelligence was speedily communicated to the field 
ne^proes. All this time there was no official communi- 
cation of the Instructions from the Colonial Govern- 
ment. A meeting had been convened of the Court of 
Policy, but nothing had been made public in consequence 
of its assembling. A second meetmg was held, and it 
was understood that a difference of opinion prevailed 
among the members, after a ctiscussion, which, though 
not fierce, was still animated. The only means which 
the circumstances of the case naturally suggested do 
not appeur to have been adopted by tiiose at the head 
of affairs in Demerara. I do not impute to them* any 
intentional disregard of duty. It is very posuble that 
the true remedy for the mischief may have escaped 
them in the moment of excited apprehenmon — in the 
prevalence of general alann, rendered more intense by 
the inquintive anxiety of the skve population, — an 
alarm and anxiety continued by the state of ignorance 
in which the slaves were kept as to the real purport 
of the Instructions firom England. But most certainly, 
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wbatever was the cause, the anihorities at Demerara 
overlooked the course of proceeding best calculated 
to allaj at least the inquisitive anxiety of the slaves ; 
namely, promulgating in the colony what it redly was 
that liad been directed bythe Instructions of the King's 
ministers, even if they, were not disposed at once to 
declare whether they would or woula not carry those 
Instructions into execution. Unhappily they did not 
take that plain course. Week after week was suffered 
to elapse; and up to the period when the lamentable 
occurrence took place, wnich led to these proceed- 
ings, no authentic, or, at least authoritative com- 
munication, either of what had arrived from Eng- 
land, or of what was the intentbn of the authorities at 
Demerara, was made to the slaves. This state of sus- 
pense occupied an interval of nearly seven weeks. The 
revolt broke out on the 18th of Au^t During the 
whole of that interval the agitation m the colony was 
eonuderable; it was of a twofold character. There 
was on one side the alarm of the planters, as to the 
consequences of the new Instructions received from his 
Majestjr's (Government; and on the other, the naturally 
increasing anxiety of tiie negro as to the precise pur- 
port and extent of those Instructions. There existed 
the general impreidon, that some extension of grace 
and bounty hM been made to the slaves. In the 
Ignorance whic^ was so studiously maintained as to the 
nature of it, their hopes were proportionably excited ; 
they knew that something had been done, and they 
were inquintive. to learn what it was. The general 
conyoraation amongst them was, ** Has not our freedom 
comeont? Is not the King of Great Britain our friend f* 
Varioiui specdations occupied them; reports of par- 
ticular drcumstanoes agitated them. Each believed in 
the detail as his fancy or credulity led him ; but to one 
point all thw hopes pointed; — ^''Freedoml freedom I** 
was the sound unceamndy hoard; and it continually 
Tttsed the vioon on whiim their fSincy loved to repose. 
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And now, allow me to take the opportani^ of re- 
asserting the opinioQ wluch, with respect to that moat 
important subject of EmancipatioD, I have unifonnly 
maintained, not only ance I have had the honour of a 
seat in this House, but long before, with no other 
difference, sare, perhaps, in we manner of the expres- 
sion, correcting that manner by the experience and 
knowlodgo winch a more extended intercourse with 
human lifo must naturally have bestowed. My opinion 
ever lias been, that it is alike necessary to the securi^ 
of our white brethren, and just, and even merciful to 
die negroes — those victims of a long-continued system 
of cruelty, impolicy, and injustice^to maintain firmly 
the legal aulhoritiea, and with that view to avoid, in our 
relations with tlie slaves, a wavering uncertain j>olicy, 
or keep them in a condition of doubt and solidtude, 
calculated to work their own discomfort and the dis- 
qtiiet of their masters. Justice to the whites, mercy 
to the blacks, command us to protect the first from tho 
effect of such alarms, and tho last from the expectation 
that, in the hapless condition in which they are placed, 
their emancipation can be obtamed — meaning thereby 
their sudden, unprepared emancipation, by violent mea- 
sures, or with an unjustifiable haste, and without due 
preparation. Tho realization of such a hope, though 
(^irrying tho name of a boon, would inflict the severest 
misery on these beings, whose condition is already too 
wretched to require, or indeed to bear, any increase of ' 
calamity. It i^ for the sake of tiie blacks themselves, 
as subsidiary to their own unprovemont, that the pre- 
sent stato of thinga must for a time be maintaiiied* It 
is because to them, tho bulk of our fellowHSubjects in 
tho Colonies, liberty, if suddenly given, and still more, 
if violently obtainod by men yet unprepared to receive 
it, would ho a curse, and not a blessing ; Uiat emanci- 
pation must be the work of time, and, above all, must 
not bo wrested forcibly from theur masters. Re- 
verting to tlio occurrences at Demerara, it is unde- 
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mable that a great and unneoeBsary delay took place. 
Tliia inevitabfyy therefore, gave rise to those fatal 
prooeedings, which all of us, howerer we may differ 
as to the causes from which they originated, must 
nnfeignedly deplore. 

It appears that Mr. Smithrhad officiated as a minister 
of relmon in the colony of Demerara for soven years. 
He had maintained during his whole life a character of 
the most unimpeachable moral purity, which had not 
only won the love and reneration of his own unmediate 
flocK, but had procured him the respect and considera- 
tion of all who resided in his noighDourhood. Indeed, 
there is not a duty of his ministry that he had not dis- 
cliarged with fidelity and seal. That this was his 
diaracter is evident even from the papers hud upon the 
table of the Housa Those documents, however, dis- 
close but a part of the truth on this point Before 
I nt down 1 shall have occamon to advert to other 
sources of information, wluch show tliat the character 
of Mr. Smith was such as I have described it; and 
that those who are best qualified to form an opinion 
have borne the highest testimony to his virtuous and 
meritorious labours. Yet this Christian minister, thus 
usefully employed, thus generally revered and beloved, 
was dragged firom his house, three days after the re- 
volt began, and when it had been substantially quelled, 
with an indecent haste that allowed not the accommo- 
datioor oven of those clothes which, in all climates, are 
necessary to human comfort, but which, in a tropical 
climate^ are absolutely essential to health. He was 
dragged, too, from his home and his family at a time 
when his life was attacked by a disease which, in all 
probability, would in any circumstances have ended 
m his dissolution; but which the treatment he then 
recmved nowerfully accelerated in its fatal progress. 
He was nrst imprisoned in that sultry dimate, m an 
unwholesome fetid room, exposed to the heat of the 
tropical sun. This situation was afterwards changed. 
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and he was conTOjed to a place only suited to the pur- 
poses of torture-^ kind of damp dongeon, where the 
crazy floor wbb laid looselj oyer stagnant water, Tisible 
through the wide creyioes of its boards. When Mr. 
Smith was about to be seized, he was first approached 
with the bollow demand of the officer who apprehended 
him, cotnmaiiding him to join the militia of the district. 
To this he plea£d his inability to scnre in that capa- 
city^ as well OS an exemption founded on the rights of 
his clcrieat character. Under the pretext of this refusal 
his person was arrested, and his papers were demanded, 
and taken possession of. Amongst them was his pri- 
vate journal — a part of which was written with the 
int<}ntion of being communicated to liis employers alone, 
while tho romoining part was intended tor no human 
eye but his own. In this state of imprisonment he 
was detained, although the roTolt was then entirely 
quelled. That it was so quelled, is ascertained from 
the desmtchea of General Murray to Earl Bathurst, 
dated the 20th of August At least the despatch of 
that date admits that the public tranquiUi^ was nearly 
restored ; and, at all eyents, by subsequent despatches, 
of the SOth and Slst, it appears that no further dis- 
turbance had taken place; nor was there from thai 
time any imurrectiomuy moyement wh^eyer. At that 
period the colony yras in the enjoyment of its aocus- 
tOQied tranquillity, barring always those chances of 
relapse which^ in such a state of public feelinff, and in ' 
such a structure of sociefy, must be supposed oyer to 
existi and to make the recurrenco of irritation and 
tumult more or less probable. Martial law, it will be 
recollected, was proclaimed on the 15th of Au^t, and 
was continued to the 15th of January foUowmg — ^fiye 
calendar months — although there is the most unques- 
tioDable proof that tho reyolt had subsided, and indeed 
that all appearance of insuboi*dination had yanished. 

In a prison such as I haye described, Mr. Smith 
rejnained until the 14th day of October. Then, when 
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orery pretence of real and immediate danger was over ; 
when ererything like apprehension, sare m>m the state 
of colonial societj, was remored ; it was thought fit to 
brinff to trial, by a military court-martial, this minister 
of the gospel I I shall now view the outside of that 
ooort-martial : it is fit that wo look at its external 
appearance, examine the foundations on which it rests, 
and the structures connected with it, before we enter 
and surrey the things perpetrated witliin its walls. I 
know tliat the general answer to all which has been 
hitherto alleged on this subject is, that martial law had 
boon prockumod in Domerara. But, Sir, I do not pro- 
fess to understand, as a lawyer, martial ktw of such a 
description : it is entirely unknown to the law of Eng- 
land — I do not mean to say in the bad times of our 
history, but in that more recent period which is called 
Constitutional. It is very true, that formerly the 
Crown sometimes issued proclamations, by rirtue of 
which dril offences were tned before military tribunals. 
The most remarkable instance of that description, and 
the nearest precedent to the case under our considera- 
tion, was the well known proclamation of that august, 
pk>us,and humane pair, Philip andMary, of happy mem- 
ory, stigmatizing as rebellion, and as an act which should 
subject the offender to be tried by a court-martial, the 
having heretical, that is to say, IVotestant books in 
one's possession, and not giving them up without pre- 
viously reading them. Simlar proclamations, although 
not so extrava^t in their character, were issued by 
Elizabeth^ by James tho First (and of a less violent 
nature), by Charles the First; until at length the evil 
became so unbearable, that there arose from it tho 
celebrated Petition of Richt, one of the best le^ides 
left to his country by tiiat illustrious ktwyer. Lord 
Coke, to whom every man that loves the Constitution 
owes a debt of gratitude which unceasing veneration 
for his memory can never pay. The Petition pro- 
vides that all such proceedings shall thenceforward 
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be put down: it declares, ''that no man shall be fore- 
judged of life or lunb against the form of the Great 
Charter f ** that no man ou^ht to be adjudged to 
death but by Ae laws established in this realm, either 
by the custom of the realm, or by Acts of Parliament;** 
and "that the commissions for proceecUne by martial 
law should be revoked and annulled, lest, oy colour of 
them, any of his Majesty's subjects be destroyed or put 
to death, contrary to tiio laws and franchise of the 
land.'' Smce that time no such thing as marUal law has 
been recognized in this country ; and courts founded 
on proclamations of martial law have been wholly 
unknown. And here I beg to observe, tliat the par- 
ticular grievances at which the Petition of Right was 
levelled, were only the trials under martial law of 
military persons, or of individuals accompanying, or in 
some manner connected with military persons. On 
the abolition of martial law what was substituted f In 
those days, a standing army in time of peace was con- 
sidered a solecism in the Constitution. Accordingly, 
the whole course of our legislation proceeded on the 
principle, that no such establishment was recognized. 
Afterwards came the annual Mutiny Acts, and courts- 
martial which were held only under those acts. Theso 
courts were restricted to the trial of soldiers for mili. 
tary offences ; and the extent of then* powers was 
pointed out and limited b^ law. But I will not go 
farther into the consideration of thb delicate consti- , 
tational q^uestion ; for the present case does not rest on 
any niceties — it depends not on any fine-spun decisions 
with respect to the hiw. If it would be siud, that, 
in the conauered colonies, the law of the foreign state 
may be aUowed to prevail over that of Engumd ; I 
reply, that the Crown has no right to conquer a 
eolony, and then import mto its constitution all manner 
of strange and monstrous usages. If the contrary 
were admitted, the Crown woum only have to resort 
first to one coast of Africa and then to anotiieri and 
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afterwards to the shores of the Pacific, and import the 
^ Tarions customs of the barbarous people whom it might 
subdue; torture from one; the sealoing knife and 
tomahawk from another; fitm a thira the regal pre- 
rogatire of paring the palace courts wiih tlie d^ulls of 
the subject All the prodigious and unutterable prac- 
tices of the most sarage nations might thus be natur- 
slixed by an act of the Crown without the oonoirrenoe 
of Parliament, and to the detriment of all British sub- 
jects bom, or resident, or settling for a season, m those 
new dominions. Nothing, howeyer, is more clear, than 
that no practice inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
dples of the constitution — such, for instance, as the 
recourse to torture for the purpose of obtabing evi- 
dence— <:an ever be hnportea into a colonjr by any act 
of conquest But all considerations of this nature are 
unnecessary on the present occasion: for tiiis court 
was an English court-martial. The tide by which it 
claimed to sit was the Mutiny Act, and the ktw of Eng- 
land The members of the court are estopped from 
pleading the Dutch ktw, as that on which toeir pro- 
ceedings were founded They are estopped, because 
they relied for their right to sit on our own Mutiny 
Act, which they time after time refer to; and they 
cannot now pretend thai they proceeded on any other 
ground 

Let us now look for a few moments at the operations 
whidi preceded the trial of this poor missionary. He 
was, as I hare lust stated, tried by a court-martial ; 
and we are told hy General Murray, in his despatch of 
October 21, that it was all the better for him,— for 
that, if he had been tried in an^ other manner, he 
might have found a more prejudiced tribunal Now, 
Sir, I have no hesitation in saying, that if I had been 
the par^ accused, or of counsel for the |^y accused, 
I would at once have preferred a civil jurisdiction to 
the very anomalous proceeding that took place. First 
of all^ I should have gamed dday, whioh in most cases 
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is a creat advantage to the accused. In this particular 
case it must have preyed of mestimable benefit to him, 
as the foyer of party rage and personal hostility would 
liaye been suffered gradually to subside. By proceed- 
ing under the dyil jurisdiction, the addition of the 
Roman law to that of the common law necessarily 
occasioned ereat prolixity in the trial. Months must 
have elapsed during those proceedings, and at every 
step the accused would have had a cnance of escape. 
All this would have been of incalculable value ; and all 
this was lost to the accused, by bis being summarily 
brought before a military tribunal. The evidence of 
slaves was admitted by the court without doubt or con- 
test ; — ^a point, however, on which I do not much rely ; 
• for I understand that in Demerara the usage in this 
respect differs from the usage of some other colonies, 
and that the evidence of ne^oes against whites is con- 
sidered admissible, although it is not frequently resorted 
to. Still, however, there is this difference as respects 
such evidence between a civil and a military court ; in 
the latter, it is received at once, without hesitation; 
whereas, if the matter is brought before a civil juris- 
diction, a preliminary proceeding must take place 
respecting toe admissibihty of each witness. His evi- 
dence is compared with the evidence of other witnesses, 
or parts of his evidence are compared with other parts, 
ana on the occurrence of any considerable discrepancy 
the evidence of that witness is finally refused. There . 
are also previous proceedings, had the subject been 
brought before a civil jurisoiction, which might have 
had this effect: a discussion takes place before the 
Chief Justice and two assistants, on the admisnbility of 
witnesses, who are not admitted as evidence in the 
cause until after a preliminary examination; and I 
nnderstand, that the curcumstance of a witness bein^ a 
slave whose evidence is to be adduced ajgainst a white 
man, in cases of doubts always weighs m the balance 
against bis admissibility. But I pass all this over. I 
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rest the case only on that which is clear, undeniable, 
unquestioned By the course of the dvil law, two 
witnesses are indispensably required to substantiate 
any charge against the accuseo. Let any one read 
the eyidence on this trial, and say, how greatly the 
observance of such a rule would haye improyed the 
condition of tiie prisoner. Last of all, if the accused 
had been tried at common law, he would haye had 
the advantage of a learned person preuding oyer the 
court, as the CShiof Justice, who must have been indi- 
ridnally and professionally responsible for hb conduct ; 
who would have acted in the £euse of the whole bar of 
the colony; who would also have acted in the face of 
that renowned English bar to which he once belonged, 
to which he might return, and whose judgment, there- 
fore, even when removed from them, by the breadth 
of the Atlantic, he would not have disregarded, while 
he retained the feelmgs of a man, and the character of 
an English advocate. He would have acted in the face 
of the whole world as an individual, doubtless not with- 
out assistance, but still with the assistance of laymen 
only, who could not have divided the responsibility 
with him. He would, m every essential particular, 
have stood forth single and supreme, in the eyes of the 
rest of mankind, as the judge who tried the prisoner. 
In such circumstances, he must have conducted himself 
with an entire regard to his professional character* to 
his responsibility as a judge, to his credit as a lawyer. 

Now, Sir, let us look at the constitution of the court 
heSmte whidi Mr. Smith was actually tried. Upon a 
reference to the indirid^als of whom it was composed, 
I find, what certainly appears most strange, the presi- 
dent of the dvil court taJung upon himselAhe functions 
of a member of the court-martial, under the name of 
an officer of the mili^ sti^« It appears to be the fact, 
that this learned indiridual was invested with the rank 
and degree of Iieutenant-col<mel of the militia, a few 
days bttore the assembling of the eourt-martiaI» in 
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order thai be, a lawyer and a myil judge, might sit as 
a military judge and a loldierl Sir, he must bare 
done this by compubion. Martial law was established 
in the colony by the power to which ho owed ob^ 
dience. He could not resbt the mandate of the 
Oovemon He was bound, in compliance with that 
mandate, to hide his civic garb, to cover his forenno 
robe under marUal armour. As the aide-de-camp of 
the Governor, ho was compelled to act a mixed charac- 
ter — ^part lawyer, part soldier. He was the only 
lawyer in a court whore a majority of the soldiery 
overwhelmed him. Having no responsibility, he aban- 
doned — or was compelled to sit helpless and unreastiiup, 
and see others abandoning — ^principles and forms whidi 
he could not, which he woula not, which he durst not, 
have abandoned, had he been sitting alone in his own 
court, in hb ermmed robe, administering the dvil law. 
After this strange fact respecting the higher members of 
the court, it is not surprismg that one as strange should 
appear with regard to its subordinate officers. The 
Judge-Advocate of a court-martial, although certainly 
sometimes standing in the situation of a prosecutOTt 
nevertheless, in all well regulated courts-marUal, never 
forgets that he alao stands between the prisoner and 
the bench. He is rather, indeed, in the cluuracter of 
an assessor to the court On this pomt^ I mieht 
appeal to the highest authority present By you, Sir» 
these important funcdons were long, and correctly, and ^ 
constitutionally performed; and in a manner equally 
beneficial to the army and to the country. But I may 
appeal to another authority, from which no one will l>e 
inclined to dissent A reverend judge, Mr. Justice 
Bathurst, m the middle of the last century, laid it 
down as dear and indisputable, that the office of a 
Judge-Advocate was to lay the proof on botii sides 
beforo the court; and that whenever the evidence 
was at all doubtful, it was his duty to incline towards 
the prisoner. No such disposition, however, appears 
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in this Jadge-AdTocat6» I should rather say in these 
Judge-Advocates; for, one not being oonndered enough, 
two deputies were appointed to assbt him. These 
individuals exerdsed all their address, their caution, 
and their subtle^, agunst the unfortunate prisoner, 
with a degree of seal bordering u]^n acrimony. Indeed, 
the Tehemence of the prosecution was unexampled. 
I nerer met with anything equal to it ; and I am per- 
suaded, that if any such warmth had been exhibited 
before a ciril judge by a prosecuting counsel, he would 
have frowned it £>wn with sudden indignation. 

In the first instance, the Judge-Adrocate concealed 
the predse nature of the accusation. The charges 
were drawn up so artfully, as to giye no notice to the 
prisoner of the specific accusation against him. They 
were drawn up shortly, vaguely, and obscurely ; but 
short, vague, and obscure as they were, they were far 
firom bemg as short, as vague, and as obscure as the 
opening speech of the prosecutor. That speech occu- 
pies al^ut half a page in the minutes of the trial, which 
yet give it verbcUim. But scarcely had the prisoner 
dosM hb defence, than a speech was pronounced, on 
the part of the prosecution, which eignteen pages of 
the minutes scarcely contain. In this reply the utmost 
subtle^ is exhibited. Topic is urged after topic with 
the greatest art and contrivance. Everything is 
twist^ for the purpose of obtaining a conriction ; and, 
which is the most monstrous tlung of all, when the 
prisoner can no longer reply, new facts are detailed, 
new dates specified, and new persons introduced, which 
were never mentioned, or even hinted at, on any one 
of the twenty-seven preceding days of the trial I Again, 
Sir, I say, tnat had I been the accused person, or his 
counsel, I would rather a thousandfold have been tried 
by the ordinary course of the dvil law, than by such a 
court To return, however, to its composition — I rejoice 
to observe, that the president of tho supreme civil 
judicature, although he was so unwise as to allow his 
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DEme to bo placed on the list of the members, or so 
unfortunate as to be compelled to do so, refused to 
preside over the deliberations of this court Although 
m was the person of the highest rank next to the 
GoTemor, and although in a judidal inquiry he must 
aaiun&lly hare been more skilful and experienced than 
any man in the colony, nevertheless there he b in the 
list amoue the ordinary members of the court ; and as 
be must have been appointed to preside, but for his 
ovfik repugnance to the office, I am entitled to con- 
clude tnat he refused it with a firmness not to be 
overcome. Agidnst the other members I have nothing 
whatever to say. The president of the court, however, 
wa3 laeutcnant-Colouel Goodman. Now, that callant 
oiScer, tiian whom, I believe, no man bears a higher 
cliaracter, unfortunately, beside bearing his Majesty's 
commission, holds an office in the coloiiy of Demerara* 
wliich rendered him the last man in the world who 
Du^ht to have been selected as president of such a 
judicature. Let the House, Sir, observe, that the rea- 
son assigned by Governor Murray for subjecting Mr. 
Smith to a trial before such a tribunal, was not only 
that he might have in reality a fair trial, but that he 
niij^ht not even appear to be the rictim of local pre- 
judice, which it seems would have been surmised, had 
Ills cose been submitted to a jury, or a court of planters. 
Ilovr is it, then, that with this feeling the Governor 
codd name Lieutenant-Colonel Goodman to be pren- 
doat of the court? For that gallant officer does, in 
point of fact, happen to hold the situation of Vendue- 
mastor in tlie colony of Demerara, without profit to 
whom not a single slave can be sold by anjr s^^e carried 
on under the authority of the courts of justice. Accord- 
in^^Iy»^ it did so turn out, that a few days before the 
breaking out of the revolt, there were advertised great 
saks of negroes by auction, which most naturally ex- 
cited sorrow and discontent among many of the slaves. 
There was one sale of fifly-aix of those napless beings, 
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who were to be torn from the place of their birth and 
reridence, and perhaps separated for ever firom their 
nearest Mid dearest connexions. I hold in mj hand 
a Colonial Oaaette^ containing many adrertisements of 
such sales, and to cTery one of them I find attached 
the rignatore ** S. A. Goodman." One of the adrer- 
tisements, that, I think, for the sale of fifty-six negroes, 
states, that among the number there are many *' yalo* 
able carpenters, Doat-boilders, &c., well worthy the 
attention of the pnblic" Another speaks of '' seTeral 
prime single men.** One party of slaTes conrists of a 
woman and her three children. Another adyertise* 
ment offers a young female slaye who is pregnant 
Upon the whole, there appear to hare been seyenty or 
eighty slayes adyertised to be sold by auction in this 
ongle gazette, in whose sale Lieutenant-Colonel Good- 
man, m>m the nature of his oflioe, had a direct interest 
I do not for a moment aflirm that this drcumstance 
was likely to warp his judgment Probably, indeed, 
he was not personally aware of it at the time. But I 
repeat, that, if this proceeding were intended to be 
firee from all snspidon, Lieutenant-Colonel Goodman 
was one of the h&st men to select as the president of 
the court That, howeyer, is nothing compared to the 
appointment of the Chief Justice of the colony as one 
ot its members. He, the civil jadge of the colony, to 
be forced to nt as member of a court-martial, and 
under the disguise of a militia officer, by way of a qua- 
lification! He to whom an appeal lay against any 
abuse of which that court-martial might be guilty I 
Yvota whom but from him could Mr. Smith haye 
obtuned redress for any yiolation of the law committed 
in his person? Tet, as if for the express purpose of 
shutting the door against the possibihty of lustice, he 
is taken by the Goyemor and compelled to be a mem- 
ber of the court That this tribunal might at once be 
clothed with the authority of ihe laws which it was 
about to break, and exempted from all risk of answer- 
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bg to tbose laws for breaking them, tbe onl^ roaffia- 
trate who eould vindicate or enforce them is identified 
with the coort, and at the same time so outnumbered 
bj miUtary associates, as to be incapable of oontro> 
Terting, or eren influencing, its decision, while his 
presence gives them the semblance of lawful authority, 
and places them beyond the reach of legal revision. 

Sir, one word more, before I advert to the proceed- 
ings of the court, on the nature of its jurisdiction. 
Suppose I were reaAy to admit, that on Uie pressure 
of a great emergency, such as invasion or rebellion, 
when there is no time for the slow and cumbrous pro- 
ceedings of the civil law, a proclamation may iustifi- 
ably be issued for excluding the ordinary tribunals, and 
directing that offences should be tried by a military 
court — such a proceeding might be justified by neces- 
sity; but it could rest on that alone. Created by 
necessity, necessity must limit its continuance. It 
would be the worst of all conceivable mevances — ^it 
would be a calamity unspeakable — ^if me whole law 
and constitution of England were suspended one hour 
longer than the most imperious necessiiy demanded. 
And yet martial law was continued in Demerara for 
five months. In the midst of tranquillity, that offence 
against the constitution was perpetrated for months, 
which nothing but the most ur^nt necessity could 
warrant for an hour. An individual in civil life, a 
subject of his Majesty, a clergyman, was tried at a , 
moment of perfect peace, as if rebelUon raged in the ' 
country. He was tried as if he had been a soldier. I 
know that the proclamation of martial law renders 
every man liable to be treated as a soldier. But the 
instant the necessity ceases, that instant the state of 
soldiership ou^ht to cease, and the rights, with the 
relations, of civil life to be restored. Only see the 
consequences which might have followed the course 
that was adopted. On^ mark the dilemma in which . 
the Qovernor might have found himself placed by his 
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own acts. The only justification of the conii-niartial 
was his proclamation. Had that court sat at the 
moment of danger, there would have been less ground 
for eomphiint asaiost it But it did not assemble until 
the emergency nad ceased; and it then sat for ei^ht- 
and-twenty days. Suppose a neoesrity had existed at* 
the commencement of tne trial, but tliat in the course 
of the eight-and-twenty days it had ceased ; — suppose 
a necessity had existed in the first week, who could 
predict that it would not cease before the second? If 
It had ceased with the first week of the trial, what 
would haye been the rituation of the GoTemor ! The 
ntting of the court-martial at all could be justified only 
by the proclamation of martial law ; yet it became the 
duty of the Goyemor to reyoke that proclamation. 
Either, therefore, the court-martial must do continued 
without any warrant or colour of law, or the prodama- , 
tion of martial law must be contmued only to leffalize 
the prolonged existence of the court-martiaL If, at 
any moment before its proceedings were brought to a 
dose, the urgent pressure had ceased which alone jus- 
tified their bemg instituted, according to the assumption 
> I am making in fayour of the court, and for argument's 
sake; then to continue martial law an hour longer 
would haye been the most gri^yous oppression, the 

Elainest yiolation of all law ; and to abrogate martial 
tw would haye been fatal to the contmuance of the 
triaL But the truth is, that the court has no right 
eyen to this assumption, littie benefidal as it proyes ; 
for long before the proceedings commenced, idl the 
pressure, if it oyer existed, was entirely at an end. 

I now, Sir, beg the House will look with me, for a 
moment^ at ihe course of proceeding which the court, 
constitoted in the manner and in the circumstances that 
I haye described, thought fit to adopt If I haye shown 
that they had no authority, and that the^ tried this 
dergyman illegaUy, not haying any jurisdiction, I think 
I caa proyeassatis&ctorily tluU their proceedmgs were 
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not founded on any rounds of jastice, or principles of 
law, as I haye proved that the court itself was without 
a proper jurisdiction. And here, I beg leave to observe, 
that the minutes of the proceedings on the table of the 
House are by no means full, although I do not say they 
are false. They do not perhaps misrepresent what 
occurred, but they are very far indeed, from tellins 
all that did occur ; and the omissions are of a materiiu 
description. For instance, there is a class of Questions 
which it is not usual to permit in courts ot justice, 
called leading questions ; tne object of which is to put 
into the witness s mouth the answers which the examiner 
desires he should make. This is in itself objectionable; 
but the objection is doubled, if, in a report of the 
eian^ination, the questions are omitted, and the answers 
are represented as flowing spontaneously from the vrit- 
nessp and as being the result of his own recollection 
of the fact, instead of the suggestions of another person* 
I will illustrate what I mean by an example. On the 
fifth day of the trial, Bristol, one of the witnesses, has 
this question put to him : " You stated, that, after the 
eervice was over, you staved near the chapel, and that 
Quamiua was there: did you hear Quamina tell the 
people what they were to do V To that the answer 
m, "No, Sir.'' The next question but one is, ''Did 
you hear Quamina tell the other negroes, that on the 
next Monday they were all to lay down their tools and 
not work?" To which the witness (notwithstanding . 
his former negative) says, " Yes, I heard Quamina say 
£0 a week before the revolt broke ouf Now, in the 
minutes of evidence laid on the table of the Souse, 
both the questions and the answer to the first are 
omitted, and the witness is described as saying without 
any previous prompting, ** A week before this revolt 
broke out, I heard Quamina tell the negroes that they 
were to lay down their tools and not work.'' 

The next instance which I shall adduce, of the im- 
propriety of the proceedings of the court, is Tery 
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remarkable, comprehending^ as it does, almost all that 
I can conoeiTe of groes nmaimess and irreffolarity : I 
mean the way in which the coart attencfed to that 
which, for want of a better word, I ahall call hearsay 
eyidence ; although it is so mach worse in its nature 
than anything which, in the civil and even the militiuy 
courts of this coontry we are accustomed to stigmatize 
and reject under this title, that I feel I am calumniating 
the latter by the assimilation. In the proceedings be- 
fore this court at Demerara, the hearsay is three or 
four deep. One witness is asked what he has heard 
another person say was imputed to a third. Such 
evidence as that is freely admitted by the court in a 
part of its proceedings. But before 1 show where the 
line was drawn in this respect, I must quote a specimen 
or two of what I have just been adverting to. In the 
same page from which I derived my last quotation, the 
followmff questions and answers occur: — ''How long 
was it Suit Quamina remained there f — ^Three days: 
they $aid some of the people had eone down to speak- 
to Sir. Edroonstone ; that Jack had gone with them.*' 
<«Do you know what has become of hmi ^Quamina)? — 
After I came here, I heard he was shot oy the bucks, 
and gibbetod about Success middle path.'' And this. 
Sir, 18 the more material, as the whole charge agiunst 
Mr. Smith rested on Quamina*s being an insurgent and 
Mr. Smith's knowing it ' So that we are here not on 
the mere outworks, but in the very centre and heart 
of the case. And Uiis charge, be it observed, was 
made against Mr. Smith after Quamina was shot It 
would appear, indeed, that in these colonies, it was 
sufficient evidence of a man's being a revolter that he 
was first shot and aftierwards gibbeted. In one part 
of the examination, a witness is asked, ** Do you know 
that Quamina was a revolter? " The witness answers 
in the affirmative. The next question is, '' How do you 
know it!" Now, mark, the witness is asked, not as to 
any rumour, but as to his own knowledge; his answer 
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18, " I know it» becanse I heard they took him up before 
the revolt began I" TIiiB evidence is to be found in 
{Miges twentj-four and twenty-five of the London Mis- 
rionary Society's Report of the Proceedings. In page 
thirty-five of the same publication, I find we following 
quMtions and answers in the evidence of Mr. M'Turk : 
— ''Where were you on that da^(the 18th of August) f— 
On plantation Fdicity, until five o'clock in the after- 
noon." ** Did anything particular occur on that davf— - 
I was informed (mark in/ortned), I was informed oy a 
coloured man, about four o'clock, that the negroes 
intended revolting that evening ; and he gave me the 
names of two, said to be ringleaders, viz., Cato and 
Quamina, of plantation Success.'^ Here, Sir, we have 
a specimen ofthe nature of the evidence adduced upon 
ihiB most extraordinary trial — ^In P^^ 101 and 102 
of the Missionary Society's Report, I mid the following 
passage m the evidence of John Stewart» the manager 
of plantation Success ; and be it in the recollection of 
the House, that the questions were put by the court 
itself before which this unfortunate man was tried : — 

''Did Quamina, Jack, Bethney, Britten, Dick, Frank, 
Hamilton, Jessamine, Quaco, Ralph, and Windsor, be- 
long to plantation Success at the time of the revolt?— 
Yes. 

** Did any of these attend the chapel f — The whole 
of these, except Ralph. 

" Have the whole, or any of these, except Quamina, 
been tried by a court-martial, and proved to have been 
actually engaged in the rebellion? — ^I have been pre- 
sent at the tnal of Ralph and Jack ; and I have seen 
Ralph, Jack, Jessamine, Bethney, and Dick, but have 
heard cnly of the others." 

" Who," again asks the court, " was the most active 
of the insurgents in the revolt on plantation Sucoossf— 
Richard was the most desperate and resolute ; Bethney 
and Jessamine were very active, and all those mentioned 
except Q;u4mina and Jack, whom I did not see do any 
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barm ; they were keeping the rest back, and prevent- 
ingthem doing any injury to me."* 

The court goes on to ask. " Was not Quamina a 
rqmted leader (I be^ the House to mark the word re- 
puted, and in a question put by the court) in the reyolt f 
— ^I heard him to be mch; but I did not see him.'' 

Here, then, we haye hearsay eyidence with a yen- 
geance ; reputation proved by rumour ; what a man is 
reputed to be— whicn would be no evidence of his being 
so if you had it at first hand — proved by what another 
has heard unknown persons say, — ^which would be no 
evidence of his being reputed so, if reputation were 
proof. There are here at least two stages distance 
from anythmg like evidence; but there may be a great 
many more. The witness had heard tnat Quamina 
had been a reputed leader ; but how many removes 
there were in this reputed charge we are unable to 
learn. I next come to the evidence of the Rev. William 
Austin; and I find, in page 112, that on the cross- 
examination by the Jud^e-Advocate, ample provision 
is made for letting in this evidence of reputation and 
hearsay. The Judge-Advocate says, — 

'* Did any of these negroes ever insinuate that thdr 
misfortunes were occasioned by the prisoner's influence 
on them, or the doctrines he taugnt themf — ^I have 
been ntting for some time as a member of the Com- 
mittee of fiqmry ; the idea occurs to me that circum- 
stances have Men detailed there against the prisoner, 
but never to myself individually in my ministerial 
capadty.'' 

This line of examination is too promising, too likely 
to be fruitful m irregularity, for tiie court to pass 
oyer : they instantiy tue it up, and, very unnecessarily 
distrusting the seal of the Judge-Advocate, pursue it 
tfaemselves. 

By the coort— '^ Oan you take upon ycureelf to 
ewear that yon do not recollect anif tMrnuaHone df 
that sort at the Board ctfEvidenoef'' 
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The witness here objected to the question ; because 
he did not conceire himself at liberty to dirulge what 
had passed before the Board of Inquiry, but particu- 
larly to the form or wording of the question, wnich he 
considered highly injurious to him. The president 
insbted (for it was too much to expect that even the 
chaplain of the goyemment should find fayour before 
that tribunal) upon the reyerend witness's answering 
the question; obserying, that the court was the best 
judge of its propriety. The witness then respedfully 
requested the opinion of the court, and it was cleared. 
Upon re-entering, the Assistant Judge-Adyocate sud, 
" The court is of opmion that you are bound to answer 
questions put by the court, eyen though they relate to 
matters stated Wore the Board of Eyidence.** And, 
again, the opportunity is eagerly seized of letting in re- 
putation ana nearsay eyidenoe. The court itself asks— 

'' Did you hear before the Board of Eyidence, any 
negro imputing the eauee of the reyolt to the prisoner! 
— ^es, I haye." 

I shall now state to the House some £eu^ with which 
they are, perhaps, unacquiunted, as it was not until late 
on Saturoay that the papers were deliyered. Among 
the many strange things which took place, not the 
least singular was, that the prisoner had no counsel 
allowed, until it was too late to protect him against the 
jurisdiction of the court Most faithfully and most ably 
did that learned person perform his duty when he was 
appointed; but had he acted from the beginning, he, 
doubUess, would haye objected at once to tne power of 
the courts as I should haye done, had I been the Mis- 
sionary's defender. I should haye protested against 
the manner in which the court was constituted; I would 
haye objected, that^ the men who sat in judgment in 
that case had preyiously sat upon manj other case8» 
where the same eyidence, mixea with different matter 
not now produced, but all confounded toffedier in ihm 
recollection, had been repeated oyer and oyer for the 
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conTictioii of other penons. I ask tbis House whether 
it was probable that the persoos who formed that oonrty 
shoold hare come to the present inquiry with pure, 
un|)rejudiced, and impartial judgments^ or eren with 
thdr memories tolend^lj clear and distinct f I say it 
was impossible ; and, therefore, that they ought not to 
hare sat in judgment upon this poor Missionary at all. 
But » this the only grieyancef Hare I not also to 
comphun of the manner in wluch the Judge-Adyocate 
and the court allowed hearsay evidence to be offered 
to the third, the fourth, aye, eyen to the fifth degree! 
Look, Sir, to what was done with respect to the oon« 
fcmon, as they called it, of the negro Paris. I do not 
wish to trouble the House by reamng that confession, 
as I have already trespassed at somelength upon their 
attention. It will be suffident to state, that findmg his 
conyiction certain, and perhaps judging but too truly 
from the Bfint of the court, that nis best chance of 
safety lay m impeaching Mr. Smith, he at once ayows 
his guilt, makes what u called a full confesaon, and 
throws himself upon the mercy of the court This 
done, he goes on with one of— I will say not merely 
the fStdsest^— but one of the wildest and most imposdble 
tales that ever entered into the mind of man, or that 
oould be put to the credulity even of this court of boU 
dien. And yet, upon the trial of Mr. Smith, the con- 
fesNon of this man was kept back by the prosecutors ; 
that is to say, it was not allowed to be directly intro- 
duced, but was introduced by means of the questions 
I haye last read, as matter of hearsay, which had 
reached different persons through yarious and indirect 
channels, In that confesnon, Fans fidsely says, that 
Mr. Smith administered the sacrament to them (the 
farm of which he describes) on the day preceding the 
reyolt; and that he then exhorted them to be of good 
heart, and exert themselyes to regain thdr freedom ; 
£»r ^^they failed then, they wouQ neyer succeed in 
obtaimng it He says, in another place, that Mr« 
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Smitli asked him whether, if the negroes conqaered 
the colony; they would do any harm to him t to which 
Paris roplied in the ne^tiye. Now, Sir, only mark 
the inconsistency of this man's confession. In one 
ploco, Mr. Smith is represented as anxious for his per- 
sonal safety, and yet, m almost the same breath, it is 
said that tins yery Mr. Smith was the ringleader of 
tho rcroltr^the adyiser and planner of the insurrection 
— the isan who joined Mr. Hamilton in recommending 
that the negroes shodd destroy the bridges, to preyent 
tlte whites from bringing up cannon to attacK them* 
This negro is made to swear, ^ I heard Mr. Hamilton 
my, that the president's wife should be his in a few 
days 't thea Jade said the Goyemor's wife was to be his 
father's wife ; and that if any young ladies were living 
with her, or she had a sister, he would take one for 
bis wife/' Mr. Smith is pointed out as the future 
emperor; Mr. Hamilton was to be a general, and 
several others were to hold hi^h offices of different 
descriptions. Agam; Mr. Smith is made to state, that, 
unless the negroes fought for their liberty upon that 
oeca^on^ their children's children would neyer attain it 
Kow, I ask, is this story probable? Is there any- 
thing like the ahadow of truth in itf I said just now, 
tliat there was no direct mention of Paris's eyidence* 
on the trial : it was found too cross a fiibrication to be 
produced. There were seyend others who, before the 
Board of Evidence, bad nyen testimony sunilar to this, 
though somewhat less glarindy improbable ; but thdr 
testimony also was kept back; and they themselyes 
were seat to speedy execution. The eyidence of Sandy 
was not quite so strong; but he, as well as Paris, was 
suddenly put out of the way. The tales of these wit- 
nesses bear palpable and extrayagant perjury upon the 
face of them; they were therefore not brought fonrard; 
but the prosecutors, or rather the courts did that by 
insinuation and side-mnd, which they dared not openly 
to attempt. 

L 
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I saj that the court did this; the court, well know- 
ing that no such witnesses as Paris and Sandy could 
be brought forward— men, the excesses of whose fidso- 
hoods utterly counteracted the effect of their statements 
— contriyed to obtain the whole benefit of those state- 
ments, uneznosed to the risk of detection, by the notable 
device of asking one who had heard them, a general 
question as to their substance; the prisoner against 
whom this evidence was given, having no knowledge 
of the particulars, and no means of showing the false- 
hood oi what was told, b^ questioning upon the part 
which was supmressed, ''Did you hear any negro, before 
the Board ot Evidence, impute the cause of the revolt 
to the prisoner?" When, compelled to answer this 
monstrous question, the witness could only sa^, Tes; 
he Ao^Iheara negroes impute the cause to the prisoner; 
but they were the negroes Paris and Sandy (and those 
who put this unheard-of question knew it, but he against 
whom the answer was levelled knew it not)— Pans and 
Sandy, whose whole tale was such a tissue of enormous 
falsehoods as only required to be heard to be rejected 
in an instant ; and whose evidence for that reason 
had been carefblly suppressed. 

Having said so much with respect to the nature of 
the evidence offered against the prisoner, and having 
had occasion to spesk of the confessions, I shall now 
call the attention of the House to a letter which has 
beoA reoaved firom a gentieman of the highest respect- 
ability» and entitied to the most implicit credit, but 
whose name I omit to mention because he is still resi- 
dent in the colony. If» however, any doubt diould 
attach to his statement, I shall at once remove it, by 
mentiomng the name of a gentieman to whom reference 
can be made on the subject — I mean the Rev. Mr. 
Austin. He is a man who had no prejudices or pre- 
possesnons on the subject: he is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, chaplain of the colony, and I be- 
lieve the curate of the omy English Establidied Church 
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to which 77»000 slares can have recourse for religious 
instruction. I mention this in passing, only for the 
purpose of showing, that if the slaves are to recrire 
instmction at all, wey must reoriye it in a great de- 
mree from members of the Missionarjr Sodefy. [Mr. 
brougham here read a letter in which it was stated 
that the Rey. Mr. Austin had reoeired tiie last con* 
fession of Paris, who stated that Mr. Smith was inno- 
cent, and he (Paris) pragred that God would forgire 
him the lies that Mr. — had prevailed upon him to 
tell.] I shall not mention the name of we person 
alluded to hj Paris as havbg put the lies into his 
mouth : it is sufficient at present to say, that he took a 
roost active nart in getting up .the prosecution against 
this poor Missionary. The letter goes on to state, 
that similar confessions had been made bv Jack and 
Sandy. The latter had been arrested and sent along 
the coast to be executed, without Mr. Austin's know- 
ledge (as it appeared, firom a wish to prevent him from 
receiving the confession); but that gentleman, hearing 
of the circumstance, proceeded with all speed to the 

Sot, and received his confession to the above effect 
e also went to see Jack, who informed him that Mr. 
Smith was innocent, and that he (Jack) had siud 
nothing against him but what he had been told by 
others, ifow, I beg the House to attend to what Jack, 
at his trial, said against Mr. Smith ; giving a statement^ 
which had been put into his mouth by persons who 
wished to injure Mr. Smith, and bring the character of 
Missionaries generally into disrepute. This poor wretch 
said that he nad lived thirty years on Success estate^ 
and that he would not have acted as he had done, if ho 
had not been told that the negroes were entitled to 
their freedom, but that then* masters kept it from tiiem. 
He went on to say, that not only the deacons belong- 
ing to Bethel Chapel, but even Mr. Smith himself, hSi 
affirmed this, and were acquainted with the ftct of the 
intended revolt; and this he stated as if» instead of 
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being on his trial, he was a witness against Mr. Smith.* 
He also threw himself on ilie mercy of the court 
Kow, what did the court do? They immediately 
exanuned a Mr. Herbert, and another gentleman, as 
to this confession. The former stated,^ that he took 
the sobstance of the confession down in the negro's 
own language to a certun point ; the rest was taken: 
down by a gentleman whom I refrain from naminj^, 
but who, I am bound to say, deserves no great credit 
for the pmrt wliich he acted in this unhappy scene. 
Jack, in this defence, thus prepared and thus anxiously 
certified, says, or is made to say, " I am satisfied I 
have had a fur trial. I haye seen the anxiety with 
which every member of this court-martial has attended 
to the eyidenee, and the patience with which they 
hare listened to my cross-examination of the witnesses. 
From the hour I was made prisoner by Captain M'Turk 
up to this time, I have received the most humane treat- 
ment firom all the whites ; nor have I had a single 
insulting expression from a white man, either in prison 
or anywhere else. Before this court I solemnly avow 
that many of the lessons and discourses taught, and 
the parts of Scripture selected for us in chapel, tended 
to make us dissatisfied with our situation as slaves; 
and, had there been no Methodists on the east coast, 
there would have been no revolt, as you must have 
discovered by the evidence before you : the deepest 
concerned in the revolt were the negroes most in 
Parson Smitfi's confidence. The half sort of instruc- 
tion we received I now see was highly improner : it 
put those who could read on examimng the jSible, and 
selectmg passages applicable to our rituation as slaves ; 
and the promises hdd out therein, were, as we imagmed, 
fit to be oppfied to our rituation, and served to make 
us dissaiisned and irritated against our owners, as we 
were not always able to make out the real meaning of 
these nassaces: for this I refer to my brother-in-Uw, 
Bristot if r am speaking the truth or not . I would 
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not haye avowed this to you now, were I not senaible 
that I ought to make every atonement for my past 
conduct, and put you on your ffuard in future.'' Won- 
derful indeed are the effects ofprison (Uscinline within 
the tropics I I would my honourable frienay the mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury, were here to witness them. Little 
indeed does he dream of the sudden change which a 
few weeks of a West Indian dungeon can effect upon a 
poor, rude, untutored African I How swifdy it trans- 
mutes him into a reasoning, speculating creature; 
calmly philoeophizine upon the evils of haff education, 
and expressing himsw in all but the words of our poet, 
upon the dangers of a little learning ; yet evincine by 
his own example, contrary to the poet's maxim, how 
wholesome a shallow draught may nrove when followed 
by the repose of the gaol I Sir, I defy the most simple 
of mankind to be for an instant deceived by this mean 
and clumsy fabrication. Every line of it speaks its origin, 
and demonstrates the base artifices to which the KQa- 
sionary's enemies had recourse, by putting charges 
against him into the mouth of another prisoner, 
trembling upon his own trial, crouching benei^ their 
remorseless power. 

I have stated that, up to a certain pomt, the court 
rec^ved hearsay evidence, and with unrestricted liber- 
ality. But the time was soon to come when a new 
light should break in — the eyes of those just judges be, 
opened to the strict rules of evidence, — and everything 
like hearsay be rejected. In page 116 I fina that, 
when the prisoner was questioning Mr. Elliott as to 
what another person, Mr. Hopkinson, had said, an ob- 
lection was taken, the court was deared, and, on its 
bemg re-opened, the Assistant Judge-Advocate thus ad- 
dresMd Mr. Smith : — ** The court has ordered me to say, 
that you must confine yourself to the strict rules of 
evidence; and that hearsay evidence will not nrFuruBB 
be reomved." Will not nr futubb be received III Up 
TOTHATPBBiODiTHAnBBBHBsoBiyia); uay, the judgos 
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themselTes bad pat tba very worst questions of that 
description. I say, that great as had been the blame 
due to the Judge-Advocato apon this occasion ; violent, 
partial, unjust, and cruel as had been his conduct U>- 
irards the prisoner; much as he had exceeded the 
liiniti of his duty ; flagrantly as he had throughout 
wronged the prisoner in the discharge — I was about 
to say in the breach— of his official duty ; and griey- 
otmiy culpable as were some other persons to whom I 
have alluded, — their conduct was decorous in itself, 
and harmless in its consequences, compared with the 
irreeularity, the gross injustice of the judges who pre- 
sided. Well, theui when the prosecutors case was 
closed, and sufficient matter was supposed to have been 
obtained by the most unblushing contempt of all rules, 
from the cross-examination of the prisoner's witnesses, 
those same judges suddenly clothed themselves with 
the utmost respect for those same rules, in order to 
hamper the pnsoner in his defence, which they had 
gptetnatically violated in order to assist his prosecu- 
tion. After admitting all hearsay; however remote, — 
after labourbg to overwhelm him with rumour, and 
reputation, and reports of reputation, and insinuation 
U second hand, — they strictly prohibited everything 
like hearsay where it might avail him for his defence. 
Nay, in their eagerness to adopt the new course of pro- 
ceeding, and strain the strict rules of Law to the utter- 
most against him, they actually excluded, under the 
name of hearsay, tliat which was legitimate evidence. 
The very next question put by Mr. Smith went to show 
that he had not concealed the movements of the slaves 
from the manager of the estate ; the principal charge 
against him being concealment from " tne owners^ mam 
agers, and other authorities." " Did any conversation 
pass on that occasion between Mr. Stewart, yourself, 
and the prisoner, relative to negroes; and if so, will 
von relate it ?" — Rejected, " Did the prisoner tell 
W. Stewart that several of the negroes had been to 
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inquire oonoerninff their freedom, which they found 
had come out for uiemr — Bejected. These qae8tioDa» 
and seyeral others, which referred to the rerj essence 
of the chaxm against him, were rejected. How, then, 
can any effrontery make men say that this poor Mia- 
sionary had an impartial trial? To crown so t^^uring 
an act of bjosUce can anything be wanting? fiat u. 
it were, we haye it here. The conrt resolved that its 
worst acts should not appear on the minutes : it sup- 
pressed those questions ; and expunged also the deci- 
sion, forbidding hearsay eridence fob thb futubbI 
But the rule hiBtvinff, tocrush the prisoner, been kid 
down, we might at least haye expected that it would 
be adhered to. No such thmg. The moment that aa 
occasion presents itself, when the rule would hamper 
the prosecutor and the judges, they abandon it, and 
recur to their &yourite hearsay, in the yery next 
page, we find this question put by the court, — ** Pre- 
yious to your going to chapel, were you told that plenty 
of people were there on that day f If hearsay^ eyidence 
was thus receiyed or rejected as best suited the purpose 
of compassing the prisoner's destruction, other yiola- 
tions or law, almost aa flagrant, were resorted to, with 
the same yiew. Conyersations with Mrs. Smith, in her 
husband's absence, were allowed to be detailed : the 
sentences passed upon fiye other persons preyiously ' 
tried, were put in, and, I should suppose, privately 
read by the court, as I find no allusion to them in the 
prisoner's most able and minute defence, which touches 
on every other particular of the case ; and all Qiention of 
those sentences is suppressed in the minutes transmitted 
by the court For the manifest purpose of blackening 
him in the eyes of the people, ana with no earthly 
reference to the charges against him, a long examina- 
tion is permitted into the supposed profits he made by 
a sale of Bibles, prayer ana psalm-books, and cate- 
chisms; and into the donations he received from his 
negro flock, and the contributions he leyied upon 
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them for church dues : erery one tittle of which is 
satisfactorily answered and explained by the evidence, 
but erery one titde of which was wholly beside the 
question. 

I find. Sir, that many material drcamstances which 
oocorred on the trial are altogether omitted in the 
HoDse copy. I find that the eyidence is garbled in 
many places, and that passages of the prisoner's 
defence are omitted; some because thoy were stated 
to be oiFensiye to the Goyemment, — others because 
they were said to be of a dangerous tendency,— others, 
again, because the court entertained a diffSorent opinion 
on c^iain points firom the prisoner, or because they 
mi^ht seem to reflect upon the court itself. Mr. 
Smith was cbar^ with corrupting the minds of the 
slayes, and enticmg them to a breach of their duty, 
and of the law of the land, because he recommended 
to them not to yiolate the Sabbath. It was objected 
against him also by some, that he selected passages 
from {he Old Testament; and by others, that he did 
not» as he ought, confine himseff to certain parts of 
the New Testament : others, agiun, found fault with 
him fur teaching the negroes to read the Bible. And 
when, in answer to these charges, he cited passages 
from the Bible in his defence, he was told that lie 
most not Guote Scripture, as it was supposed that 
erery member of the court was pjerfectlv acquainted 
with the sacred writings — ^a supposition which certainly 
doea not occur to one on reading their proceedings. 
By others, again, this poor man was held up as an 
enthusiast, who performed his functions in a wild and 
irregular manner. It was said that his doctrines were 
of a nature to be highly mjurious in any rituation, but 
peculiarly so amonj^ a slaye population. In proof of 
this assertion, it was stated, thai the day bdbre the 
rerolt he preached firom Luke zix. 41, 42 — ** And 
when He was come near. He beheld the city, and wept 
oyer it ; saying, If thou hadst known, eyen thou, m 
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thi§ thy day, the things which bdong unto thy peace I 
hut now the^ are hid from thine eyes." Thus was this 
pn^sage, which has been truly described by the Rev. 
,/ Mr* Austin as a text of singular beauty, turned into 
matter of accusation and reproach against this onfor^ 
tunate Missionary. But if this text was held to be so 
dangerous — so productive of insubordination and 
rebellion — ^what would be said of the clergy of the 
Established Church, of whoso doctrines no fear was 
entertained f The text chosen by Mr. Smith on this 
occasion appeared, to the heated imagination of his 
judges, to be one which endangered the peace of a 
slave community. Very different was the opinion of 
Mr. Austm, the colonial chaplab, who coula not be 
conmdered as inflamed with any daring, enthusiastio, 
and perUous zeal. But what, I ask, might not the 
sanne alarmists hare said of Mr. Austin, who, on that 
very day, the 17th of August, had to road, as indeed 
ho was by the rubric bound to do, perhaps in the pre- 
sence of a large body of black, white, and coloured 
persons, such passages as the following, which oocor in 
one of the lessons of that day, the 14th chapter of 
Ezekiel : — ** When the land mnneth against me by tres- 
passing grierously, then I will stretch out mine hand 
upon it, and will break the staff of the bread thereof, 
and will send famine upon it, and will cut off man and 
benst from it" " Though these three men ** (who mi^ht ^ 
easily be supposed to i>e typical of I^Ir. Austin, Mr. 
Sniith, and Mr. Elliott), " were in it, they shall deliver 
neither sons nor daughters : they only shall .be deli- 
vered, but the land slmll be desokte. Or if I bring a 
Bword upon that land, and say, Sword, go through the 
land, so that I cut off man and beast from it ; uiough 
tliese three men were in it, as I liye, saith ihe Lord 
God, ^ey shall deliver neither sons nor daughters ; but 
they only shall be delivered themselves.'' Let me ask 
any impartial man if this is not a text much more 
Ukely to be mistaken than the other f And yet every 
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derCTman of the Established Church was bound to 
readit on that day in that colony. 

The charges against Mr. Smith are four. The first 
states, that, long before the 18th of August, he had 
promoted discontent and dissatisfaction amongst the 
slaves against thdr lawful masters. This charge was 
clearly oeyond the jurisdiction of the court ; for it 
refers to matters before martial law was proclaimed, 
and consequently before Mr. Smith could be amenable 
to that law. Suppoemg that, as a court-martial, they 
had a right to lay a derranan for a dril offence, 
which I utterly deny, it could onl^ be on the principle 
of martial law hating been prodamied that they were 
entitled to do so. The proclamation might place hun, 
and every other man in the colony, in the situation of 
a soldier; but if he was to be considered as a soldier, 
it could only be after the 19th of August Admitting, 
then, that &e Rot. John Smith was a soldier, under 
the proclamation, he was not sudi on the 18th, on the 
17th, nor at any time before the transactions which are 
called the rerolt of Demerara ; and yet it was upon 
such a charffe that the court-martial thought proper to 
try him, and upon which alone it could ti^ him, if it 
tned him at alL But they had no more nght, I con- 
tend, to try him for things done before the 19th, m the 
duiracter of a soldier liable to martial law, than they 
would have to try a man, who had enlisted to-day, for 
acts which he had committed the day before yesterday, 
aceordmg to the same code of military justice. The 
same reasoning applies to three of the four charges. 
There is only one charge, that of communicating with 
Quanuna touching the revolt, which is in the least entitied 
to condderation ; yet this very communication mi^ht 
have been to discourage, and not to exdte or advise 
the revdt In tBtct, it was clearly proved to have been 
undertaken for that purpose, notwithstanding the pro- 
mises of the Judge-Advocate to prove the contrary. 
There are three things necessary to be established 
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before the guilt of this unfortunate man can be main^ 
tained on this charge ; first, that Quamina was a 
rerolter ; secondly, tnat Mr. Smith knew him to be a 
reTolter ; and thirdly, that he had advised and 
encQuraf:;ed him in the revolt ; — for the misprision, the 
mere concealment, must be abandoned by those who 
fiupport the sentence, inasmuch as misprision is not a 
capital ofence. But all the evidence shows that Qua- 
mina did not appear in such a character — that Mr. 
Scoitii was iterant of it eyen if he did— and that his 
Gommunication was directed to disoouraffe, and not to 
advise any rash step into which the sufferings of the 
slaves mi^ht lead them. As to his not having seized 
oa Quamina, which is also made a charge, the answer 
which the poor man himself eave was a sufficient reply 
to aDj imputation of guilt that might be founded on 
this omisaion. *^ Look,^' said he, '^ on these limbs, feeble 
with disease, and say how vras it possible for me to 
mz0 a powerful robust man like Quamina, inflamed 
with the desure of liberty, as that slave must have been 
if he w^re a revolter, even if I had been aware that he 
was about to head a reyolt*' But in truth there is not 
a tittle of evidence that Mr. Smith knew of the reyolt ; 
while there is abundant proof that he took especial 
moaaures and watchful care to tell all he did know to 
the proper authorities, the managers of the estate. If, 
again, the defenders of the court-martial retreat firom 
this to the lower ground of mere concealment, and thus~ 
admit the illegahty of the sentenoe in order to show 
something like matter of blame in the conduct of the 
accuaod^ I meet them here as fearlessly upon tiie £eu^ 
as I have already done upon the law of their case ; 
and I ^f^rm, that he went the full length of stating to 
Mr. Stewart, the manager of the estate, lus apprehen* 
fitoDs with respect to the impending danger; tnat ^* the 
lawful owners, proprietors, and managers" wer€ put 
upon their ^uard by him, and were mdebted to nis 
intelligence, mstead of having a right to complain of 
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his remissness or disaffection ; that he told all he knew, 
all he was entitled to oonnder as information (and no 
man is bound to tell mere 'Prague suspidons, which 
cross his mind, and find no abi£ng place in it;) and 
that he only knew anytliinff precise respecting the 
intentions of the insorgents from the letter deliyered 
to him half an honr before the negroes were np in 
arms, and long after the moyement was known to every 
manager in the neighbourhood. The ooort, th^, hav- 
ing no jurisdiction to sit at all in judgment upon this 
preacher of the gospel — ^their own existence as a court 
of justice being wholly without the colour of lawful 
anuiori^ — tri^ him for things which, had they ever 
so lawful a titie to tnr him, were wholly beyond their 
commission ; and of those things no evidence was pro- 
duced upon which any man could even suspect his 
guilt, if the jurisdiction had been ever so unquestion- 
able, and the accused had been undeniably within its 
ranffe. But in spite of all the facts — ^in spite of his 
well known chaxacter and upright conduct — ^it was 
necessary that he should be made an example for eer* 
tain purposes ; it was necessary that the missionaries 
should be taught in what an undertaking they had 
embarked; that they should be warned that it was at 
their i>eril they preached the gospel ; that they should 
know it was at the hcueard of tneir lives that they 
opened the Bible to their flocks ; and therefore it was 
that the court-martial deemed it expedient to convict 
Hr. Smith, and to sentence him to be hanged by tiie 
neck until he was dead I 

But the negroes, it seems, had grumbled at the 
reports which went abroad respecting thdr liberation 
bjr an act of his Majesty, and the oppodtion said to be 

Sven to it by their proprietors. Who proj^agated 
iose reports? Certainly not Mr. Smith. It is dear 
that thqr ori^nated, in one instance, from a* servant 
who attended at the Oovemor*s table, and who professed 
to have heard them in the conversations which took 
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place between the Governor and lus guests. Another 
account was, that a kept woman hSd disclosed the 
secret, haying learnt it from her keeper, Mr. Hamilton. 
The n^roes naturally flocked together to inquire 
whether the reports were true or not ; and Mr. Smith 
immediately communicated to thdr masters hb appre- 
hensions of what he had always supposed possible, 
seeing the oppression under wliidi the uavos laboured, 
and luiowing that they were men. But it is said, that 
at six o'dodc on the Monday erening, one half-hour 
before the rebellion broke out, he did not disclose what 
he could not hare known before^ — ^namely, that a revolt 
was actually about to commence. Now, takmg this fact» 
for the sake of argument, to be proved to its fullest 
extent, I say that a man convicted of misprimon cannot 
by the law be hanged. The utmost possiole vengeance 
of the law, according to the wildest oream of the high- 
est prerogative lawj^er, could not amount to anythmg 
like a sanction of this. Such I assert the law to be. 1 
' defy any man to contradict my assertion, that up to the 
present hour, no English lawyer ever heard of mis- 
prision of treason bemg treated as a capital oifence; 
and that it would be just as legal to hang a man for a 
common assault But if it be said that the punishment 
of death was awarded for having aided the revolt, I 
say the court did not, could not, believe this ; and I 
produce the conduct of the judges themselves to confirm 
what I assert. They were bold enough in trybg, and" 
convicting, and condemning the victim whom they had 
lawlessly seized u])on ; but they trembled to execute a 
sentence so prodigiomdy ille^ and unjust ; and having 
declared that, in their consciences and on their oaths» 
they deemed him suilty of the worst of crimes, they 
all m one voice ado, that they also deem him deserving 
of mercy in respect of his ffuilt I Is it possible to draw 
any other inference from uiis marvellous recommenda- 
tion, than that they distrusted the sentence to which 
it was attached; When I see them affirighted by 
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iiieir own prooee<Ung8 — starting back at the Bight of 
^irhat thejr nad not scrupled to do— can I gi?e them 
credit for any fear of doing injustice ; they who from 
the b^Inninj; to the end of their course had done 
nothmg else ; Can I belie?e that they paused upon the 
oonsommation of their work from any motiYe but a 
dread of its consequences to themselyes; a recollection 
tardy, indeed, but appalling, that *' Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall ws blood be shed?" And 
not wilhout reason, not without irrefragable reason did 
they take the alarm ; for yerily if they had perpetrated 
the last act — ^if they had dared to take this mnocent 
man's life (one hair of whose head they durst not touch), 
ihej must themsbltbs haye died the death of the mur- 
derer I Monstrous as the whole proceedings were, and 
horrid as the sentence that closed them, there is nothing 
in the trial from first to last so astounding as this 
recommendation to mercy, coming from persons who 
affected to belieye him giulty of such enormous crimes. 
If he was proyed to haye committed the offence of ex- ' 
citing the slayes to acts of bloodshed — if his judges 
belieyed him to haye done what their sentence alleeed 
against him — how unspeakably aggrayated was nis 
guilty compared with that of the poor untutored slayes, 
whom he had misled from their dut^ under the pretext 
of teaching them religion I How justly might all the 
blood that was shed be hud upon his h^ I How fitly, 
if mercy was to preyail, might his deluded instruments 
^ be pardoned, and himself alone angled out for yen- 
geance, as the author of their crimesf Yet they are 
cut off in hundreds by the hand of justice, and he is 
deemed an object of compassion I 

How many yicdms were sacrificed we know not with 
prednoD. Such of them as underwent a trial before 
being put to death, were judged by this court-martiaL 
Let us hope that fliey had a fair and impartial trial, 
more fair and more impartial than the yiolence of poh- 
tieal party and the seal of religious animosity granted 
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to their ill-&ted pastor. But without nicely ascertain- 
ing how many fell in the field, or by the hands of the 
executioner, I fear we must admit that far more blood 
was thus spilt than a wise and a just policy required. 
Making e?ery allowanoe for the alarms of the planters, 
and the necessity of strong measures to quell a reyolt, 
it must be admitted, that no more examples should have 
been made than were absolutely necessary for this pur- 
pose. Tet, makine every allowance for the agitation 
of men's minds at uie moment of danger, and admittinp^ 
(which is more difficult) that it extended to the colonial 
government, and did not subside when tranquillity was 
restored, no man can avoid suspecting, that the measure 
of punishment inflicted oonnderably surpassed the exi- 
pncies of the occasion. By the negroes, indeed, little 
blood had been shed at any period of the revolt, and in 
its commencement none at all : altogether only one 
person was killed by them. In this remarkable dr- 
cumstance, the insurrection stands distinguished from 
every other movement of the kind in the history of 
colonial societ}r. The slaves, inflamed b^ false hopes 
of freedom, a^tated by rumours, and irritated by the 
suspense and iterance in which they were kept, exas- 
perated hr ancient as well as more recent wrongs (for a 
sale of fifty or sixty of them had just been announced, 
and they were about to be violently separated and 
diroersed), were satisfied with combimng not to work ; 
and thus making their managers repair to the town," 
and ascertain the precise nature of the boon reported to 
have arrived from England. The calumniated minister 
bad so far humanized his poor flock — ^his dangerous 
preaching .had so enlightened them — the lessons of 
himself and his hated orethren had sunk so deep in 
then* minds, that, by the testimony of the clergyman, 
and even of the overseers, the maxims of the gospel of 
peace were upon their lips in the midst of rebemon, and 
restrained their hands when no other force was present 
to resist them. '« We will take no life,'' said they; 
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^for our pastors have taajjht xm not to take that which 
we cannot giye f — a memorable peculiarity, to be found 
in no other passage of negro warfare within the West 
Indian seas, and which drew from the truly pious minis- 
ter of the Established Church the exclamation, that 
'* He shuddered to write that they were seekinj^ the 
£fe of the man whose teaching Lid sayed theirs I** 
But it was deemed fitting to make tremendous examples 
of those unhappy creatures. Considerably aboye a hun- 
dred fell in the field, where thev did not succeed in 
patting one soldier to death. A number of the pri- 
soners also, it is said, were hastily drawn out, at the 
dose of the afiray, and instantly shot How many, in 
the whole, haye since perished by sentences of the 
court, does not appear ; but up to a day in September, 
as I learn by the Gazette which I hold m my hand, 
forty-seyen nad been executed. A more horrid tale of 
blood yet remains to be told. Within the short space 
of a weekt as appears by the same document, ten had 
been torn in pieces by the lash : some of these had been 
condemned to nx or seyen hundred lashes; fiye to one 
thousand each; of which inhuman torture one had 
receiyed the whole, and two almost the whole at once. 
In deploring this ill-judged seyerity, I speak &r more 
out or regard to the masters than tneslayes. Yielding 
thus unresenredly to the influence of alarm, they haye 
not only coyered themselyes with disgrace, but they 
may, if cooler heads and steadier hands control them 
not, place in jeopardy the life of eyenr white man in 
the Antilles. Look now to the incredible inconastencnr 
of the authorities by whom such retribution was dealt 
out, while they recommend him to mercy, whom in the 
same breath they pronounced a thousand times more 
guilty than the slayes. Can any man doubt for an 
instant that they knew him to be innocent, but were 
minded to condemn, stigmatize, and degrade him, be- 
cause they durst not take his life, and yet were resolyed 
to make an example of him as a preadier f 
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The whole proceedings demonstrate the hatred of 
his persecators to be levelled at his calling and his 
ministry. He is denounced for reading the Old Tes- 
tament ; charged with dwelling npon parts of the New; 
accused of semng religious tracts ; blamed for collecting 
his hearers to the sacrament and catechism ; all under 
yarious pretences^ as that the texts were ill chosen — 
the books sold too dear — the communicants made to 
pay high dues. Nay, for teaching obedience to the 
taw which commands to keep holy the Sabbath, he is 
directly, and without any disguise, branded as the 
BOwer of sedition. Upon this overt act of rebellion 

r'nst all law, human and divine, a large portion of 
prosecutor's invectives and of ];iis evidence is be- 
stowed. What though the Reverend Defendant showed 
clearly, out of the mouths of his adversary's witnesses, 
that he had uniformity taught the negroes to obey 
their masters, even if ordered by them to break the 
rest of the Sabbath ; that he had expressly inculcated 
the maxim. Nothing is wrong in you which your master 
commands ; and nothing amiss in him which necessity 
prescribes ? What though he reminded the court, that 
the seventh day, which he was charged with taking 
from the slaves, was not lus to gire or to withhold; 
that it had been hallowed by the Divine Lawgiver to 
his own use, and exempted in terms from the work of 
slave as well as master— of beast as well as man? He 
is arraigned as a promoter of discontent, because he, 
the religious instructor of the negroes, enjoins them to 
keep the Sabbath holy, when their owners allow them 
no other day for working; because he, a minister of 
the gospel, preaches a du^ prescribed by the laws of 
religion and by the laws of the land, while the planters 
live in the contempt of it. In short, no man can cast 
his eye upon this tidal, without perceiving that it was 
intended to bring on an issue between the system of the 
slave law and Uie instruction of the negroes. The 
exemplar which these misguided men seem to have set 

X 
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befbre tbem is that of their French brethren in St. 
Domingo: one of whom, exulting in the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, tmumerates the mischiefs occasioned by 
thdr labours. ** They preached/' says he, '* they as- 
sembled the negroes, made the masters relax m their 
exactions, catechized the slaves, sung psahns, and con- 
fessed them/' ** Since their banidiment,** he adds, 
*' marriages are rare; the negroes no longer make 
houses for themselyes apart : it is no longer allowable 
for two sktyes to separate for oyer their interest and 
safe^ from that of tne gang" (a curious circumlocutory 
form of speech to express the married state^. " No 
more pubuc worship I'' he triumphantly exclaims, " no 
more meetings in congregation I no psahn-einging, nor 
sermona for them I'' " But they are still catechized ; 
and may, on paying for it, have themselves baptized 
three or four times" (upon the principle, I suppose, 
that, like inoculation, it is safer to repeat it). In the 
self-same spirit the Demerara public meeting of the 
24th of February 1824, rq^lved forthwith to petition 
the Court of Pohcy ** to expel all missionaries from the 
colony, and to pass a law prohibiting their admisdon for 
the future*'* Nor let it be said, that this determination 
arose out of hatred towards sectaries or was engendered 
by the late occurrences. In 1808, the Ravcu Gazette 
promulgated this doctrine, worthy of all attention : 
** He that chooses to make slaves Christians, let him 
give them their liberty. What will be the consequence 
wh«i to that class of men is riven the titie of bblovbd 
BBBTHBEH as actually is done r Assembling negroes in 
plaoea of worship nves a momentary feehng of inde- 
pendence both of linking and acting, and by firequent 
meetings of this kind a spirit of remark is generated ; 
ndther of which are sensations at all proper to be 
exdtod in the minds of slaves." Again, m 1823, says 
the Government paper, ''To address a promiscuous 
aadience of blade or coloured people, bond and free, 
bj lhe*endearing appeUation of 'My brethren and 
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sisters/ is what can nowhere be heard except in Ph>- 
yidence Chapel;" — a proof how re^arly this adver- 
sary of sectarian usages had attended the service of 
the church. And, m February last, the same ju(Uciou8 
authority, in discussing the causes of the discontents, 
and the remedy to be applied, thus proceeds : — ** It is 
most unfortunate for the cause of the planters, that 
they did not speak out in time. They did not say, as 
they ought to ba?e said, to the first adyocatea of mis- 
sions and education. We shall not tolerate your plans 
till you proye to us tliat they are safe and necessary ; 
we shall not suffer you to ennghten our slaves, who are 
by law our property, till you can demonstrate that 
when they are made religious and knowing they will 
still continue to be our slaves." — ** In what a perplexing 
predicament do the colonial proprietors now standi 
Can the march of events be possibly arrested I Shall 
they be allowed to shut up the chapels, and haniah 
the prea4ihers and schoolmasters, ana keep the slaves 
in Ignorance? This would, indeed, be an effectual 
remedy ; hit there is no hope of its being applied I IP* 
— '' The obvious conclusion is this, — Slavery must exist 
as it now is, or it will not exist at aU/* " If we 
expect to create a community of reading, moral, 
cliurch^oing slaves, we are woiully mistaken."; — Igno- 
rant ! on, profoundly ignorant, of the things that be- 
long to their pbacb I may we truly say, in the words 
of the Missionary's beautiful text, — ^to that peace, the 
disturbance of which they deem the last of evils. Were 
there not dangers enough besetting them on every 
side without this ? The irame of West Indian sodety, 
that monstrous birth of the accursed slave trade, 
is so feeble in itself, and, at the same time, sur- 
rounded with such perils from without, that lMa*ely to 
support it demands the most temperate jud^ent, the 
stecuiiest and the most skilful hand ; and, with aU our 
(Uscretion, and firmness, and dexterity, its continued 
existence seems little less than a miracle. . The.neoes- 
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flury hazards, to which, by its yery oonstitatiop, it is 
hourly exposed, are sufficient, one should think, to 
satiate the most greedy appetite for difficulties — ^to 
quench the most chivalrous passion lor dangers. 
Enough tiiat a handful of slaye-owners are scattered 
Bnumz myriads of slares — enough, that in their nearest 
ndghoonrhood a commonwealth of thoso slates is now 
seated triumphant upon the ruined tyranny of their 
slaughtered masters — enough, that, exposed to this 
frightful enemy from within and without, the planters 
are cut off from all holp by the ocean. But to odds so 
fearful, these deluded men must needs add new perils 
absolutely orerwhelmingl Br a bond, which nature 
has drawn with her own hand, and both hemispheres 
haye witnessed, they find leagued against them eyery 
shade of the African race, eyery description of those 
swarthy hordes, from the peaceful Eboe to the fiery 
Koromantyn. And they must now combine in the 
same hatred the Christians of the old world with the 
Pagans of the new I Barely able to restrain the 
natural loyo of froodom, thoy must minglo it with tho 
enthunasm of relijgion, — ^yainly imagining that spirituxd 
thraldom will make personal subjection more bearable; 
—wildly hopii^ to bridle the strongest of the human 
paanons, in union and in excess, — ^the desire of liberty 
nritated by despair, and the fenrour of relkious zeal 
W nersecution exaspenuted to fi*enzy. But I call upon 
nrnament to rescue the West Indies from the horrors 
of such a polii^; to deliyer those nusgmded men from 
their own nanok I call upon you to interpose while 
it is yet time to saye the West Indies; first of all, the 
uMToes, the most numerous class of our fellow-eubjects, 
and entitled beyond eyery other to our care by a claim 
which honourable minds will most readily admit, — 
their countlesi wrongs, borne with such rorbearance, 
such medcness, while the most dreadful retaliation waa 
witUn their grasp; next» their mastersp whose short- 
fl^ited yiolflDoe k, indeed^ hurtful to tlMir slayes, but 
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to tbemielYes is fraught with fearful and qieedy d^ 
•traction^ if you do not at onoe make yonr Yoice heard 
and Toor authoritjr felti where both hafe been so long 
despued 

I moYO Yon, ** That an homble Address be pre- 
sented to his Migestjr, setting forth, that the House, 
having taken into their most serious conaderation the 
proceedings which had taken pbce on the trial of the 
Reyerend John Smith, at Demerara, contemplated with 
the most serious ahurm tho yiohition of Uw and justice 
which had there been committed ; and thejr did ear> 
nestly prajr, that his Majesty would be most graoioualj 
pleasea to ^ve orders for such an imnartial and humane 
administration of the law in that colony as may secure 
the rights not only of the negroes but of the planters 
themsdres.'' 
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I DO assure the House, that I feel great regret at 
having to address them again so late in the night ; but, 
oonsicteriug the importance of the case, I cannot be 
satisfied to let it rest where it is,.mthout trespassing 
upon theur patience for a short time — and it snail be 
for as short a time as possible : indeed, that I rise at 
all is chiefly in consequence of the somewhat new shape 
into which the proposition of the right honourable 
gentlemau opposite* has thrown the question. . For, 
Sir, as to the question itself, on the merits of which I 
before presumed at such length on the indulgence of the 
House, not only have I heard nothing to shake the 
opinion which I originally expressed, or to meet the 
arguments which I feebly endfeavoured to advance in 
its support, but I am seconded by the admissions of 
those who would resist the motion: for, beside the 
powerful assistance I have had the happiness of receiv- 
ing from my honourable and learned friends on tiie 
benches around me, and who, one after another, have 
distinguished themselves in a manner never to be for- 
gotten in this House, or by their countryf — men of all 
classes, and of all piurties, without regard to difference 
ct political sentiments or of religious persuasion, will 

t Hr! (Mir iSrd Oikf Joitice) Dmua ; Mr. (now Mr. JostSoe) WO- 
UoMt Sir JuNi Mackintoth, and Dr. Loablogton. TIm meofaM of Um 
*-^ Ibrmir bovo olfMdj bitn DMntaoBod. Dr. Laabingtoa't WMofvaijr 
" . efiir J. MiMkiBtodi't WM osmUobI oliOb 
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hold them in lasting remembrance, and pronounce their 
honoured names with unceasing gratitude, for the inval- 
uable service which their briUiant talents and honest 
seal have rendered to the cause of truth and justice. 
— Beside this, what have I on the other side? Oreat 
ability, no doubt, displayed — ^much learning exhibited 
— ^men of known expertness and high officiu authority 

i)ut in requisition — others for the first time brought 
brward in debate— on honourable and learned friend 
of mine, for whom I have the most sincere esteem, 
and the best crounded, because it rests on a long and 
intimate knoinedge of his worth, and of those talents 
and accomplishments of which I did not for the first 
time to-night witness the exhibition, although they 
have now first met the universal admiration of this 
House;* — yet with all those talents, and all that 
research from him and from others who followed him, 
instead of an answer, instead of anything to controvert 
the positions I set out with, I find support I have an 
admission — for it amounts to nothing less than an 
admission — a confesuon — a plea of guilty, with a recom- 
mendation to mercy. 

We have an argument in mitigation of the punish- 
ment of this court-martial, and otthe g^ovemment who 
put their proceedings in motion — ^nothing against Mr. ' 
bmith, nothing on the merits or in favour of those pro- 
ceedings. An attempt, no doubt, was made, by my 
honourable and learned friend the Attomey-Oeneral,t 
to go a littie farther than any other gentieman who 
has addressed the House. He would lain have stept 
beyond the argument which alone has been urged from 
all other quarters agamst this poor Missionary, and 
would have attempted to show that there was some 
foundation for the charge which makes him an aooom- 

* l£r.(o<mLofdaii«fJiittIoe)TIiida], who than flntipcd^ 
ment 
f Sir J. Cop^jr (Mir Lord LTsdhant), who ipolnwith hiti 
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pEce as well as guOty of misprision : all others, as well 
of the legal professioQ as laymen, and particularly the 
Secretary <» State,* who spoke last but one, have at 
once abandoned, as utterly desperate, each and eyery 
of the charges against Mr. Smith, except that of mis- 
prinon ; ana eyen this thejr do not yenture yery stoutly 
to assert. ** It is somethmg like a misprision," sajrs 
the right honourable Secretary ; — ^for the House will 
obsenre, that he will not take upon himself to say that 
the party had been guilty of misprision of treason, 
strictly so called. He would not attempt to say there 
was any treason in existence, of which a guilty con- 
cealment could take place ; still less would he undertake 
to affirm (which is, howeyer, necessary, in order to make, 
it misprision at aU) that Mr. Smith liad known a trea- 
son to exist in a spedfic and tangible shape, and that 
after this knowledge was conyeyed to him, he had sunk 
it in his own breast instead of diyulging it to the proper 
^ authorities. 

All the char^ was this — in this it benn, in this it 
centered, in this it ended: '' I cannot hdp thinking," 
said the right honourable gentleman, ''when I two 
eyerything into consideration, whateyer may be the 
fisicts as to the rest of the case— I cannot get out of 
my mind the imprurion^ that» somehow or other, he 
must haye known that all was not riffht; must haye 
suspected that there might be 9om€thxng wrcng; and 
knowing, w suspecting, there was $omethina wrong, 
he did not communicate that 9omething to the lawful 
authorities T' My honourable and learned friend,t 
indeed, went a litUe farther : he felt as a lawyer, that 
this was not enough, and particularly when we are 
talkmg, not merely of a crime, but of a capital crime 
— ^not merely of a charge of guilty, 9iAoi**$omething 
wrong r and of haying a misgiying in your mind that 

^ Hr. Cnning^ ivfao flMnvvd te pfvrioM qvmiM «ft« Hr. (noir 
Ar B.) WOiMt UwUNi iMd Ml tte noclM with A MgaliTi^ 
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tliat " something urouff** was known to him, and bong 
known to him, wa3 concealed by him; — ^but that on 
ttiis somtthinff vras to be founded, not barely an accn- 
eiition of wrong-doing, bat a cliarge of criminally ; and 
not merely a ehar^e, but a conyiction ; and not merely 
a conviction of guilt, but a conyiction of the highest 
guilt known to the law of this or of any country ; and 
a sentence of death following that capital conyiction; 
and that i^omtnious sentence standmg unrepealed, 
though uneiccuted ; sanctioned, nay, adopted oy the 
gOYernment of this country, because suffered to remain 
unrescindcd; and carried into effect, as fSetr as its authors 
durst thcmselvofi give it operation, by treating its object 
as a criminul, and making Aim owe his escape to mercy, 
who was entitled to absolute acquittal Accordingly, 
what EajB my honourable friend,* in order to show Siat 
there was some foundation for those proceedmgs f He 
feeU that English law will not do ; that is quite out of 
the question \ m does the Attorney-General There- 
fore forth comes their Dutch code ; and upon it they 
are fain^ at least for a season, to rely. They say, 
" Trne it is, all this would have been too monstrous to 
be for one instant endured in any court in England;-— 
true, there is nothing like a capital crime committed 
here ; — certain it is, if treason had been committed by 
some men conspiring the death of the kins; if an 
overt act had been proved ; if the ycry bond of the 
conspirators had been produced, with their seals, in 
court, to convict them of this treason ; and if anoUier 
man, namely^ Smith, had been proved to have known 
it, to have seen the bond with the seals and the names 
of the conspirators upon it, had been the confidential 
depositary of their secret treasons, and had done all 
but make himself their accomplice, he mieht have 
known it, he might have seen its detaik in black and 
white, he might have bad it communicated to hun by 

■ Ifr.TlikUa. 
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word or by writing, be migbt have bad as accurate 
knowledge of it as any man has of lus own household, 
and he might have baricd the secret in his own breast, 
so that no one shonld learn it until the design, well 
matured, was at length carried openly into execuUon ; 
and yet that knowledge and concealment, that mis- 
prision of treason, could not by possibility have sub- 
jected him to capital punishment in any Englisb court 
of justice I" 

^ This they know, and this they admit ; and the ques- 
tion being. What shall wo do, and how shall we express 
our opinion on the conduct of a court-martial, which, hay- 
ing no jurisdiction with respect to the offence, eyen if the 
person of the prisoner haa been under their authority, 
chose to try him oyer whom they had no jurisdiction 
1^ whateyer offence he might be accused ; — and, more- 
oyer, to try him capitally for an offence for which no 
capital sentence could be passed, eyen if the party had 
been amenable to their jurisdiction, and if, when put 
upon his trial, he had at once pleaded guilty, and con- 
fessed that he had committed all he was accused of a 
hundred times oyer — this being the question before 
the House, — ^my honourable and learned friends being 
called upon to say how we sliall deal with those who 
first arronite to themselyes an authority utterly un- 
lawful, and then sentence a man whom they had no 
pretence for trym^, to be hanged for that which he 
neyer did, but whidi, had he done it, is not a capital 
crime : — such being the question, the gentlemen on the 
other nde, feeling the pinch of it, and aware that there 
IS no warrant for such a sentence in the English law, 
betake themselyes to the Dutch, contending that it 
punishes misprision with death. 

But here my honourable firiend* gets into a diffi- 
culty, which au his aouteness only enables him to see 
the more dearly that there is no struggling against» 
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and from which, the whole rcsouroes of his learning 
haTO no power to extricate him. Nay — I speak it 
with the most sincere respect for him — I was not the 
only person who felt» as he was going on, that in this 
part of his progress he seemed oppressed with the na- 
ture of his task, and, far from getting over the grodnd 
with as easy a pace and as firm a footstep as usual, ho 
hesitated, and even stumbled ; as if unaware before- 
hand of the slipperiness of the oath, and only sensible 
of the kind of work he had undertsJcen when ahready 
in the midst of it The difficulty, the insurmountable 
difficulty, is this : You must choose between juris<Uction 
to try at all, and power to punish misprinon capitally ; 
both you cannot have by the same law. If the Dutch 
law make the crime capital, which the English does 
not, the Dutch law giTes yon no right to try by a mili- 
tary tribimal. The English law it was that alone could 
make the court-martial legal ; so, at least, the court and 
the prosecutor say. " Necessity,** they assert, ''has no 
law — proclaim martial law, every man is a soldier, and 
amenable to a military courf They may be right in 
this position, or they may be wrong ; but it is their 
only defence of the jurisdiction which they assumed. 
By the law of England, then, not of Holland, was the 
court assembled. According to English forms it sate; 
to English law principles it wected to square its modes 
. of proceeding ; to authorities of English law it con- 
stantly appealed. Here, indeed, this night, we have 
heard Dutch iurists cited in ample {profusion; the 
erudite Van Schooten, the weighty Voetius, the lumin- 
ous Huber, ornaments of the mtavian school — and 
DommfLt, who is neither Dutch nor English, but merely 
French, and therefore has as much to do with the ques- 
tion, in any conceivable view, as if he were a Mogul 
doctor ; vet his name too is brandished before us, as if 
to show the exuberance and variety of the stores at the 
command of my honourable and learned friendk 
But was any whisper of all this HoHandish learmng 
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ercr heard in the court itself f Was it on those wor- 
thies that the parties themselyes relied, for whom the 
fertile and lettmd invention of the eenUemen opposite 
is now so nimbly forgine excuses i No such thing. 
Thej appealed to. the uistitntes of that far-fam^ 
connsellor of josUce, Blackstone ; the edict of the 
States-General, commonly called the ''Mutiny Act f the 
Crown Law of that elaborate commentator of Rotter- 
dam, Hawkins; and the more modem tractate upon 
Evidence of my excellent firiend, the very learned r ro- 
fessor Fhillins of Lcyden. It is to these authorities 
that the Jaage-Advocate, or rather the many Judge- 
Advocates who were let loose upon the prisoner, con- 
stantly make their appeal ; with quotations from these 
laws and these text-writers that they garnish their 
arguments; and Voet, and Van Schooten, and Huber, 
are no more mentioned than if thev had never existed, 
or Guiana had never been a colony of the Dutch. 
Thus, then, in order to get jurisdiction, without which 
you cannot proceed one step, because the whole is 
wrone from tlie berinning if you have it not, you must 
. abandon your Dutcli authors, leave vour foreign codes, 
and be content with that rude, old-fashioned system, 
part written, part traditional, the half-Norman half- 
Saxon code, which we are wont (and no man more than 
my honourable and learned friend, himself one of its 
choicest expounders^ to respect, under the name of the 
old every-day ]aw of England. Without that you cannot 
stir one step. Having j^otten ^our foot on that, you 
have something like a jurisdiction, or at least a claim 
to a iurisdiction, for the court-martiaL But, then, 
what becomes of your capital punishment ? Where is 
your power of putting to death for misprision f Be- 
cause, the instant vou abandon the Dutch bw, away 
goes capital punisnment for misprinon; and if ^ou 
acquit this court-martial of the monstrous solecism 
(I purposelr avoid givine it a worse name) of havmg 
pronouncea sentence of death for a clergyable offence, 
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Tou can only do so by haying recourse to the Dutch 
law, and tiien away goes the jurisdiction : — so that the 
one law takes from yon the jurisdiction — the authority 
to try at all ; — and the other takes away the right to 
punish as you haye punisJied. Between the horns of 
this dilemma I leave my honourable and learned friend, 
as I must of necesdty leave him where he has chosen 
to plant himself; suspended in such a fashion that he 
can never, by any possibility, quit the one point, without 
instantly bemj^ transfixed upon the other. 

Now, this IS no immaterial part of the argument ; 
on the contrary, it lies at the foundation of the whole ; 
and I cannot help thinking that the practised under- 
standing of my other learned friend * perceived its great 
importance, and had some misgivings that it must prove 
decisive of the question ; for he applied himself to 
strenj^en the weak part, to find some way by wliich 
he might steer out of the dUemma — some middle course, 
which might enable him to obtain the jurisdiction from 
one law, and the capital punishment from the other. 
Thus, accordmg to him, you must neither proceed 
entirely by Uie Dutch, nor yet entirely by the English 
' law, but just take from each what suits your imme£ate 
purpose, pursuing it no farther than tne necessities of 
your case require, and the flaws in that case render 
safe. The English law gives you jurisdiction : use it 
then to open the doors : but, having them thus flung 
open, allow not to enter the gracious figure of English 

i'ustice, with those forms, the handmaids that attend 
ler. Make way for the body of Dutch jurisprudence, 
and enthrone her, surrounded with her ministers, the* 
Hubers, and Voets, and Van Schootens. Now tit^ 
mode of treating a difficulty is one of the most ordinary, 
and amone the least excusable of all sophisms; it is 
that by mkich, in order to get rid of an absurdity 
inherent in any proposition, we arbitrarily and gnir 
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tmtoosl^ alter its termfl, as soon as we perceive the 
coDtradictory results to which it necessarily leads; 
carrmg and moulding our data at pleasure ; not before 
the argument begins, but after tno consequences are 
perceived. The alteration suddenly made arises, not 
oot of the argument, or the facts, or the nature of 
things; but is made violently, and because there is no 
doing without it; and it is never thought of till this 
necesttty is discovered. Thus, no one ever dreamt of 
calling m the Dutch code, till better lawyers than the 
court-martial found that the Enclish law condemned 
half their proceedings ; and then me EnsUsh was aban- 
doned, until it was perceived that the ouier half stood 
condemned by the Dutch. Therefore a tliird expedient 
is resorted to, that of a narfy-coloured code ; the law 
under which they cUim their justification is to be part 
Dutch, when that will suit ; part English, when they 
can't get on without it; something compounded of 
both, and very little like either ; — snowing to demon- 
stration that they acted without any law, or only set 
about discovering by what law they acted after their 
conduct was unpeached ; and then were forced to fabri- 
cate a new law to suit their proceedings, instead of 
having sq^nared those proceedings to any known rule 
of any existing law on the face of the earth. 

To put all such arbitrary assumptions at once to 
ilig1it» 1 need only remind the House how the jurists 
01 Demerara treated the Dutch law. Admitting, for 
argument's sake, that the doors of the court were opened 
by the English law giving them jurisdiction, then that 
by violence the Dutch law was forced through the 
door, and made to prcride, of course we shall find all 
appeal to EngUsh statutes, and forms, and common 
law, cease from tlie instant that they have served their 
purpose of givme jurisdiction, and everything will be 
condaeted upon Dutch prindples. Was it sof Was 
any mention made, from begmning to end, of Dutch 
mlBi or Doteh formsl Was there a word quoted of 
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those works now so glibly referred to ? Was there a 
single name pronounced of those authorities, for the 
Grst time cited in this House to-night ? Nothing of the 
kind. All was English, from first to last : all tne laws 
appealed to on either side, all the writers quoted, all 
the principles laid down, without a single exception^ 
were the same that would have been resorted to in any 
court sitting in this country; and the court-martial 
were content to rest their proceedings upon our own 
law, and to be an English judicature, or to be nothing 
at all. 

Sir, I rejoice (well knowing that a legal argument* 
whether Dutch or English, or, like the doctrine I haye 
been comb<aUng, made up of both, is at all times very 
litUe of a favourite with this House, and less than ever 
at the hour of the morning to which we are now ap- 
proaching), I rejoice greaUy that what I hare said, 
coupled with the far more luminous and cogent reasons 
which have been urged by my honourable and learned 
friends around me, may suffice to settle the point of 
taw, and relieve me from the necessity of detainmg you 
longer upon so dry a part of the question. My only 
excuse for having gone so fSar into it, is its intimate 
connexion with the defence of the court-martial, of 
whose case it indeed forms the very comer-stoho. 
And now, in passing to the merits of the inquiry, bo- 
fore that court, I have to wish that my honourable 
and learned friend, the member for Peterborough* was 
here in his place ; that, after the example of others 
who have gone before me, I too might in my turn 
have taken the opportunity of paying my respects to 
him. But, if he has mne himselr, he has left a worthy 
representative in the nonourable Under Secretary for 
colonial affiurs,t by whom, in the quality for which his 
very remarkable speech the other night shone con- 
spicuous — ^I mean, an entire ignorance of the faots of 
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die case — ^lie is, I will not say out-done, because that 
may safely be pronounced to be beyond tlie power of 
any man, but almost, if not altogether, equalled. There 
was, howerer, this difference between the two, that the 
honourable Under Secretary, with a grayitv quite im- 
posing, described the great pains he had taken to 
master the details of the subject, whereas my honour- 
able and learned firiend avowed iliat he conudered it 
as a matter which any one might take up at an odd 
moment dorine tho debate; timt, accordingly, he had 
eomo down to Uie Uouse perfectly ignorant of the whole 
question, and been content to pick up what he could, 
while the discussion went on, partly by listening, partly 
by readmg* I would most resuiily have taken his word 
for this, as I would for anything else he chose to 
assert; but if that had not been suffident, his speech 
would have proved it to demonstration. If, as he sars, 
he came down in a state of entire ignorance, assuredly 
he had not mended his condition by the sort of atten- 
tion he might have given to the question in his place, — 
unless a man can he ssud to change his ignorance for 
the better, by gaining a kmd of hiuf-blind, left-handed 
knowledge, which is worse than ignorance, as it is safer 
to be uninformed than misinformed. 

In tiiis respect^ too, the right honourable Secretary 
of State* is his worthy successor ; for the pains which 
he has taken to inform himself, seem but to have led 
him the more widely astray* I protest I never in my 
life witnessed such an elaborate neglect of the evidence 
as pervaded the hitter part of his speech, which affected 
to discuss it He appeared to have got as fSur wrong, 
without the same bias, as my honounble and learnra 
friend was led by the jauncuced eye with which he 
naturally enough views such questionsi from his West 
Indian connexions, and the recollections assodated irith 
the place of his birth and the scene of his earliest years. 

* lb; CuaiBg. 
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Without any such excuse firom nature, the right hononr* 
able Secretary labours to be in the wrong, and is emi- 
nently successful His argument against Mr. Smith 
rests upon the assumption that he liad an accurate 
knowleoge of a plot, which the right honourable Secre- 
tary by another assumption supposes to have been 
f)royed; and he assumes that Mr. Smith had this know- 
edge twenty-four hours before he could possibly hare 
known anything of the matter. Everything turns 
upon this; and whoever has read the evidence with 
attention, is perfectly aware that this is the tdct Tell 
me not of Jacky Reed's letter, which was communicated 
to him on Monday evening at six o'clock, or later I 
Talk not to me or going to the constituted authorities 
as soon as he knew of a revoltl K he had known it 
the night before ; if he had been aware of the design 
before the insurrection broke out — then, indeed, there 
miffht have been some ground for speaking about con- 
cedment If he had obtained any preriousmtelligence, 
though nothing had been confided to him, by a ngure 
of spHdech we might have talked of concealment — ^hardly 
of misprision. But when did the note reach himf The 
only discrepanef in the evidence is, that one witness 
Bays it was deUvered at mx o'clock, and he was tlie 
bearer of it; while another, ascertaining the time by 
circumstances, which are much less likely to deodve 
than the vague recollection of an hour, fixes tiie 
moment, by saying that it was at night-fall, half an 
hour later. But take it at the earliest period, and let 
it be ax o'docL When did the revolt oreak out? I 
hear it said, at half-past ax. No such thinfi; : it broke 
out at half-past three : ajre, and earlier. Look at the 
fifteenth pase of the evidence, and you will find one 
witness speaJone to what happened at half-past three, 
and anotner at naif-past four. A most important step 
had then been taken. Quamina and Jack, the two 
alleged ringleaders— one of them. Jack, unquestionably 
was the contriver of the whole movement^ or resolutioa 
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to strike work, or call it what you will ; and Qnamina 
was suspected — and I bdiere the suspicion to haye been 
utterly eronndless ; nor bare I yet heard»^ througbont 
the whole proceedings, a word to confirm it — but both 
these men, the real and the supposed ringleader, had 
been actually in custody for the reyolt, nay, had been 
both arrested for the rerolt and rescued by the re- 
Tolters, two or three hours before the letter came into 
Irlr. Smith's hands I It is for not disclodng this, which 
all the world knew better than himself— for not telling 
them at night what thqr knew in the afternoon — ^that 
he is to be blamed I Why go and communicate to a 
man that the sun is shining at twelve o'clock in the 
day? Why tell this House that these candles are 
burning; tnat we are ritting in a great crowd, in no 
yery pleasant atmosphere, and listening to a tedious 
apeechf Why state things which were as plain as the 
oaylight, and which erery one knew better and earlier 
than Mr. Smith himself? He was walking with his 
wife under his arm, say the witnesses ; he should have 
walked away with her, or hired a horse and rode to 
€re<»rgetown, says the right honourable Secretary. Why, 
this would have been, at the least, only doing what was 
manifestly superfluous, and, because superfluous, ridi- 
culous. But m the feeling which then prevailed ; in the 
irritation of men's minds; m the exasperation towards 
himself, which, I am sorry to say, had been too pkiinly 
manifested ; I beliere such a folly would not have been 
conadered as superfluous only: he would have been 
asked, *' Why are you meddlingf what are you inter- 
fisring about; keep yon quiet at your own house: if 
yon are indeed a peaceable Misnonary, don't enter into 
quarrels yon have no concern in, or busy yourself with 
other people's matters." Answers of tliat kind he had 
receiyed before: rebuffii had been given him of a kind 
which might induce him to take an opposite course: 
not a fortnight previous to that very night he had been 
so treated. I, for one^ am not the man to marvel that 
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he kept himself still at his house, instead of going forth 
to tell tales which all the world knew, and to give 
information, extremely unlike that which the OTidence 
would haye commumcated to the honourable Under 
Secretai^, if he had read it correctlj ; and to the mem- 
ber for Peterborough, if he had read it at alL It would 
haye informed no one, because all knew it 

But, says the right honourable gentleman,^ why did 
not this Missionary^ if he would not fly to tho destruc- 
tion of his fiienas upon some vague surmise if he 

would not make haste to denounce his flock upon 
rumour or suspicion — ^if he would not tell that which 
he did not know — if he would not communicate a 
treason which probably had no existence, which cer- 
tainly did not to his knowledge exist — ^if he would not 
disclose secrets which no man had entrusted to him— 
if he would not betray a confidence which no mortal 
had eyer reposed in hun — (for that is the state of the 
case up to the delivery of Jacky Reed*s letter ; thjtt is 
the precise state of the case at the time of receiving the 
letter);— if he did not please to do all these impossi- 
bilities, there was one possibility, it seems, and that 
mentioned for the first time to-night (I know not when 
it was discovered), which he might do : Why did he 
not go forth into the field, when the negroes were 
all there, rebellious and in arms — some arrested and 
rescued, others taken by the insurgents and carried 
back into the woods — ^why did he not proceed where- 
he could not take a step, according to the same autho- 
rity that suggests such an operation, wi^out seeing 
multitudes of martial slaves — ^why not, in this favour- 
able state of thin^, at this very opportune moment, 
at a crisis so auspicious for the exertions of a peaceful 
JkCssionary among his enraged flock — why not greedily 
seize such a moment, to reason with them, to open his 
Bible to them, to exhort them, and instruct them, and 
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catocUxe them, and, in fine, take all those steps for 
haTuig pursued which, in a season of profound tran- 
quillity, he was brought into peril of his life I — ^where- 
fore not now renew that t^ching and preaching to 
them, for which, and for nothing else, he was condemned 
to death, Iiis exhausted frame subjected to lingering 
torture, and his memory blighted with the name <n 
traitor and felon I Why, he was wise in not doine 
thisi If he had made any such unseasonable and wild 
attempts, we might now dunk it only folly, and might 
be diqMsed to laugh at the ridiculous project; but at 
that moment of excitement, when the exasperation of 
his enemies had waxed to such a height as he knew it 
to haye reached against him, and men's minds were in 
a state of feyerish alarm that made each one deem 
eyery other he met his foe, and all who were in any 
manner of way connected with plantations fancied they 
saw the yerr head and ringleader of their common 
enemy in whateyer bore the shape of a Christian 
pastor— -(this Mr. Smith knew independent of his per- 
sonal experience, independent of experience the most 
recent— experience within the last tortnight from the 
time when such courses are pointed out as rational, 
nay, obyious and necessary);— but if, with only his own 
g^eral knowledge of the state of society, the recollec- 
tion of what had iiappened to him in former times, and 
the impression whicn eyery page of his journal proyes 
to haye been the genuine result of all he saw daily 
passbg before hts eyes — if, in such a crisis, and with 
this knowledge, he had ftured forth upon the hopeless 
errand of preaching peace, when the cutlasses of the 
insurgents were glancing in his eyes, I say^ he would 
not merely haye exposed himself to the just imputation 
ai insanity from the candid and reflecting, but haye 
encounterod* and for that reason encount^ed the per- 
secations of those who now, with monstrous inconsis- 
tency, blamehimfor not emplojring his pastoral authority 
to restnin a rebellioua multitude, imd who pursued 
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lilm to the death for teachmg his flock the lessons of 
forboanince and peace I ^ 

Sir, I am told that it is unjust to censure the court- 
inar^al so yehemently as I propose doing in the motion 
beforo 70U : and, really, to hear gentlemen talk of it» 
one would imagine that it chargecTenormous crimes in 
direct terms. Some have argued as if murder were 
plainly imputed to the court : They have confounded 
togetlier tne different parts of the argument urged in 
Eupport of the motion, and then impelled into the mo- 
tion itself that confunon, the work of their own brains. 
But even if the accusations of which they complain had 
been preferred in the speeches that introduced or sup- 
port^a the proposition, could anything be conodved 
more grossly absurd than to dedde as if you were <»Jled 
upon to adopt or reject the speeches, and not the mo- 
tion, wbich alone is the subject of the Tote f Truly 
this would be a mode of r^»oning surpassing anything 
the moat unfair and illogical that I have ever heturd 
attempted even in this place, where I have certainly 
heard at times reasonings not to be met with elsewhere. 
The modon conveys a censure, I admit; but in my 
humblo opinion, a temperate and a mitigated censure. 

j ^ The law has been broken ; justice has I^en outraged. 

« Whoso believes not in this, let him not vote for the mo- 

^ iioD. But whosoever believes that a gross breach of 

\ ^ the law has been committed ; that a flagrant violation 

of justice has been perpetrated ; is it BtSinz too much 
at th(^ hands of that man, to demand that he honestly 
speak his mind, and record his sentiments by his vote f 
la former times, be it remembered, this House of 
Paliament has not scrupled to express, in words fieur 
more ^trioffent than any you are now required to adopt, 
its sense of proceedings dispUying the triumph of op- 

I)ression over the law. When there came before the 
egislature a case remarkable m itself; for its conse- 
quences yet more momentous; resemblmg the present 
in imnj points; to the very letter in some things 
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reflembling it — I mean, the trial of Sjdney-— did our 
illastrious predeoeason witliin these walls shrink back 
firom the honest and manly declaration of their opinion 
in words suited to the occasion, and screen themselves 
behind sudi tender phrases as are to-night resorted to f 
<« Don't be too violent — ^pray be civil — do be gentle — 
tliere has only been a man murdered, nothing more— 
a total breach of all law to be sure ; an utter contempt, 
no doubt, of lustice, and everything like it, in form as 
well as m substance; but tLit's all; surely, then, you 
will be meek, and patient, and forbearing, as were the 
Demerara judges to this poor Missionary; against 
whom, if somewhat was done, a great deal more was 
meditated than they durst openly perpetrate ; but who, 
b^ng condemned to die in despite of law and evidence, 
was only put to death by slow and wanton severity V — 
In those days no such language was holdon. On that 
memorable occasion plain terms were not deemed too 
strong when severe truth was to be recorded. The 
word " murder" was used, because the deed of blood 
had been done. The word ** murder " was not reckoned 
too uncourtly in a place where decorum is studied some- 
what more scrupulously than even here : on the Jour- 
nals of the other House stands tiie appointment of Lords 
Committees, "to inquire of the advisers and prosecutors 
of the murder of Lord Russell and Colonel Sydney:'' 
and thmr Lordships make a report, upon which the 
statute is passed to reverse those execrable attainders. 
I wiU not enter into any detailed comparison of the two 
cases, which might be thought fanciful ; but I would 
remind the House, that no le^ evidence was given of 
Mr. Smith's handwriting in hu journal, any more than 
of Sydney's in his manuscript Discourse on Oovem- 
ment Evcury lawyer, who reads the trial, must at once 
perottve this. The witness who swears to Mr. Smith's 
liaad, cannot say that he ever saw him write; and 
when asked how he knows, the court sa v '* that ques- 
tioh is unnecettarji because he has said he knows the 
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hand T although all the ground of knowledge he had 
stated was having receiyed letters from him, without a 
syllable of haying aft^wards seen him to asoertab that 
they were his, or haying written in answer to them, or 
otherwise acted upon them. Now, in Sydney's case, 
there was an endorsement on bills of exchange pro- 
duced, and those bills had been paid, neyertheless, Par- 
liament pronounced his eonyiction murder, for this, 
among other reasons, that such eyidence had been 
receiyed. The outrageous contempt of the most estikab- 
lished rules of eyidence, to which I am alluding, was 
indeed committed by a court of fourteen military officers, 
ignorant of the law ; but, that iheur own deficiencies 
might be supplied, they had joined with them the first 
le^ authority of the colony. Why then did iher not 
ayail themselyes of Mr. Preddent Wray's knowledge 
and experience f Why did they oyemile by their num- 
bers wnat he must haye laid down to them as the law? 
I agree entirely with my honourable and learned friend* 
that the president must haye protested strenuously 
agunst such proceedings. I take for granted, as a 
matter of course, that he resisted them to the utmost 
of his power. My honourable friend and I haye too 
good an opinion of that learned judge, and are too 
well persuaded of his skill in our common prdession, 
to haye a doubt in our minds of his being as much 
astonished at those strange tilings as any man who now 
hears of them ; and hr more shocked, because ihey 
were done before his eyes ; and, though really in spite 
of his efforts to preyent them, ret clothed in outward 
appearance with the sanction of his authority^. 

In Sydney's case, another ground of objection at the 
trial, and of reprobs^on oyer afterwards, was iheseixure 
and production of his priyate manuscript, wluch he de- 
scriM in eloquent and touching terms, as containing 
^'sacred truths and hints that came into his mind, and 
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I deriened for the cuItiTation of Us understending, 
nor mtenaed to be as yet made publie." Recollect the 
seizure and prodaction of the Missionary's journal; 
to wUch the same obiection and the same reprobation 
is applicable; with tnis only difference, that Sydney 
ayowed the intention of erentually publishing his Dis- 
oourse, while Mr. Smith's papers were prepared to meet 
no mortal eye but his own« — In how many other par- 
ticulars do Uiese two memorable trials a^ree I The 
Preamble of the Act resdnding the attainder seems 
ahnost framed to describe the proceedings of the court 
at Demerara. Admisrion of hearsay eyidence ; allow- 
ing matters to be law for one party, and refusing to 
atke other the benefit of the same law ; wrestine the 
eyidence against the prisoner; permitting proof by 
comparison of hands--all these enormities are to l>e 
found in both causes. 

Bnt» Sir, the demeanour of the judges after the dose 
of the proceedings, I grieve to say it, completes ihe 
parallel! The Cmef Justice who presided, and whom a 
profligate goyemment made the instrument of Sydney's 
destruction, it is stated in our most common books — 
Collins, and, I belieye, also Bapin — ^''when he allowed 
the account of the trial to be published, carefully made 
such alterations and suppressions as might show his own 
conduct in a more fayourable light.** That Judge was 
Jeflnes of immortal memory I who will be known to 
all ages as the chief— not certainly of ignorant and 
inexperienced men, for he was an accomplisniBd lawyer, 
and of undoubted capacity — ^but as the chief and head 
of unjust, and cruel, and corrupt judges I There, in 
that place shall Jeffries stand, hatefufto all posterity, 
while England stands ; but there he would not haye 
stood, and his name might haye come down to us with 
far other and less appropriate distinction, if our fore- 
fftthers, who sat in this House, had consented to fritter 
away the expression of their honest indignation, to 
nutigate the seyerity of that reoord whioh should carry 
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their hatred of bjostice to thw chSdren's chfldren — 
if, instead of deeming it their mott sacred duty, th^ 
highest gloiy, to sp^ the truth of privileged oppres- 
^ sorsy careless whom it might strike^ or whom offend, 
they had only studied how to give the least anno^ce, 
to cnoose the most courtly bnguage, to hold the kindest 
and most condliating tone towards men who showed 
not a gleam of kindness, conciliation, courtesy, no nor 
bare justice, nor an;^ semblance or form of justice, when 
they had their victim under their dominion. There- 
fore it is that I cannot agree to this previous question. 
Rather let me be met by a direct nemtive : it is the 
manlier course. I could nave wished uat the Govern- 
ment had still '* screwed up their courage to the * 
sticking-place," where for a moment it perchra the first 
night of the debate, when by the honourable gentle- 
man firom the Colonial Department we were told that 
he could not consent to meet this motion m any way 
but the most triumphant^-^ decided negative. 

Mr. Wilmot JSbrtofi^No I 

Mr. Brougham — I beg the honourable member's 
pardon. I was not present at the time, but took my 
account of what paned from others, and from the usual 
channels of intelhgence. I understood that he had g^ven 
the motion a direct negative. 

Mr. WibM>i HcrUm — I said no such thing ; I said 
I should give my dissent to the motion without- any 
qualification. 

ifr.^rot^Aam— Sir, I was not bred up in the Dutch 
schools, nor have practised in the courts of Demerara; 
and I confess my inability to draw the nice distinction, 
\ so acutely taken by the honourable gentleman, between 
\ a direct negative and a dissent witiiout any qualification. 
In my phun judffmenty unaualified diraent is that firame 
i>f imnd which be^ts a direct negative. Well, then, 
call it which you "mil, I prefer, as more intelligible and 
more consistent, the direct negative, or unqualified 
dissent What^ is the meaning of this*' previous ques* 
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tion,'* wliich the right honourable Secretary ^ has to- 
night substituted for it f Plablj this : there is much 
to blame on both sides; and, for fear of withholding- 
justice from either partjr, we must do injustice to both. 
That is exacdy the predicament in which the right 
honourable gentleman's propoution would place the 
Government and die House with respect to West Indian 
interests. 

But what can be the reason of all this extraordinary 
tenderness towards the good men of Demerara? Let 
us only pause for a momenty and conrider what it can 
mean. How striking a contrast does this treatment 
of those adversaries of his Majesty's Ministers afford 
to the reception which we oftentimes meet with from 
them here I I have seen, in my short experience, 
many motions opposed by the gentlemen opporite, 
and rejected by the House, merely because they were 
accompanied by speeches unpalataole to them and their 
majonties. I naye seen measures of the greatest im- 
portance, and to which no other objection whatever 
was made, flung out, only because propounded by 
oppodtion men, and recommended by what were called 
factious arguments. I remembeor myself once moving 
certain resolutbns upon the commerdal policy of the 
country, all of which have, I think, eitiier been smce 
adopted by the Ministers (and I thank them for it), or 
are m the course of being incorporated with the law of 
the state. At the time, there was no objection ur^ 
to the proportions themselves— indeed, tne ChanceUor 
of the Ex<mequer professed his entire concurrence with 
my doctrine»-4uia as I then said I had much rather 
see his good works than hear his profession of faitii, I 
urn now happy that he has appealed to this test of his 
sincerity, and given me what I asked, — ^the best proof 
that the government entirely approved of the measures 
I recommended. But, upon what grounds were they 

•MaOMBtaf. 
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redsted at the tiinef Why, nine parts m ten of the 
arguments I was met by, oonsisted of complaints that 
I had introduced them with a factious speech, inter- 
mixed them with party topics, and combined with the 
commercial part of tne subject a censure upon the 
foreign policy of the TOyemment, which has since been, 
I thinkf idso well mm giyen up by ihemselyes. Now, 
then, how haye the Demerara men entitled themselyes 
to the especial protection and &your of those same 
Ministers 7 Haye they shown any ngnal friendship, 
or courtesy, or decent respect, towarcb his MajesW's 
Goyemmentf Far enougn firom it I belieye toe 
gentlemen opponte haye yery seldom had to bear such 
yiolence of attack from this side of the House, bad 
though we be, as from their Guiana friends. I suspect 
they haye not in any quarter had to encounter so 
much bitterness of oppoation as from their new fayour- 
ites, whom the^ are so fearful of displeasing. Little , 
tenderness, or indeed forbearance, haye tMy shown 
towards the goyemment which anxiously cherishes 
them. They naye held pubHc meetings to threaten 
all but separation; they haye passed a yote of censure 
upon one Minister by name; and, that none might 
escape, another upon the whole Administration in a 
mass : and the latest accounts of their proceeding left 
them contriyinff plans in the most factious spirit, m the 
yery teeth of uie often ayowed policy of tne goyem- 
ment, for the purpose of prohibiting all missions and 
expelliDg all missionaries fr-om the settlement Sir, 
missions and nussionaries may diyide the opinions of 
men in an^r other part of our dominions except the 
slaye colomes, and the most oppodte sentiments maj 
honestly and conscientiously be entertained upon thenr 
expediency ; but in those countries it is not the ques* 
tion, whetner you will haye misaonary teachers or no, 
but, whether you will haye teachers at all or no. The 
question is not shall the negroes be taueht by misnon- 
aries, but shall they be taught at allT For it is the 
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miTaryiiig result of all men's experience in those parts, 
members of the Establishment as well as dissenters — 
nay, the most absolute opinions on record, and the 
most strongly expressed, nave come from churchmen 
—that there is but this one way practicable of attempt- 
ing the convernon of these poor neathens. Wiih what 
jeuousy, then, ought we to regard any efforts, but 
espedally by the constituted authorities who bore a 
put in those proceedings, to frustrate the poritiye 
orders for the instruction of the slayes, not only giyen 
by his Majesty's Goyemment, but recommended by 
this House, — a tar hieher authority as it is, higher 
still as it might be, it it but dared now and then to 
haye a wiU of its own, and, upon questions of para- 
mount importance, to exercise fearlessly an unbiassed 
judgment r To obtain the interposition of this autho- 
rity for the protection of those who alone will, or can, 
teach the negroes, is one object of the motion upon 
which I shall now take the sense of the House. The 
rest of it relates to the case of the indiridual who has 
been persecuted The right honourable gentieman 
seems much disposed to quan*el with the title of martyr, 
which has been giyen him. For my own part, I haye no 
fiinltto find with it; becansel deem thatman to deserye 
the name, as in former times he would haye reaped the 
honours of martyrdom, who willingly suffers tor con- 
science. Whether I agree with him or not in his tenets, 
I respect his smcerity, I admire his seal ; and when, 
through that zeal, a Cnristian minister has been brought 
to die the death, I would haye his name honoured and 
holden in eyerbisting remembrance. His blood cries 
from the ground — but not for yengeance I He expired, 
not imprMKting curses upon his ^nemies, but prayine 
for those who luid brought him to an untimely graye. U 
cries aloud for justice to his memory, and for proteo- 
tion to those who shall tread in ms footsteps, and 
— ^tempering thor enthunasm by diMsretion; uniting 
witii toeir teal knowledge ; forbearance with firmness: 
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patience to ayoid giving offence, with conrage to meet 
oppreasion, and to reast when the powers of endurance 
are exhaosted— eliall prove themselyes worthy to fol- 
low him, and worthy of the cause for which he suffered. 
If ih^rs is a holy duty, it is ours to shield them, in 
discharging it, from that injustice whidi has persecuted 
the livbg, and has sought to blast the memory of the 
dead. 

Sir, it behoves this House to ffive a memorable lesson 
to the men who have so demeaned themselves. Speeches 
in a debate will be of little avail. Arguments on either 
side neutralize each other. Plain speisJdng on the one 
part, met by ambiguous expressions — ^half censure, half 
acquittal, betrayii^ the wish to give up, but with an 
attempt at an equivocal defence — ^will carry out to the 
West Indies a motley aspect; conveying no definite 
or mtellieible expression, mcapable of commanding re* 
n>ect, and leaving it extremely doubtful whether Sioae 
things, which all men are agreed in reprobating, have 
actually been disapproved of or not.^ Upon this occa- 
sion, most eminently, a discussion is nothing, unless 
followed up by a vote to promulgate with authority 
what is a<unitted to be universally felt >That vote is 
called for, m tenderness to the West Indiuis themselToa 
— m fiumeBS to tliose other colonies which have not 
shared tiie guilt of Demerara. Out of a just regard 
to the interests of the West Indian bod^, who, I rejoice 
to say, have kept aloof from this question, as if deur- 
ous to escape tiie shame when they, bore no part 
in the crime, this lesson must now be taught by the 
voice of Parliament, — that the mother country will at 
length make her authority respected; that the rights 
of property are sacred, but the rules of justice para* 
mount ana inviolable; that the claims of the slave 
owner are admitted, but the dominion of Parliament 
indisputable; that we are sovereign alike over the 
white and the black; and though we may for a'season, 
and out of regard for the interests of both, suffer men 
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to bold property in their fellow-creatures, we neyer, 
for eren an instant of time, forget that they are men, 
and the feUow-subjects of thw masters; that, if those 
masters dhall sUll hold the same penrerse comiie — 
if, taught by no ezperienoe> warned by no auguries, 
scared by no menaces from Parliament, or from the 
Crown administering those powers which Parliament' 
inroked it to put forth — ^but, blind alike to the duties, 
the interests, and the perils of their situation, they 
rush headlong through mfamy to destruction ; break- ' 
ing promise after promise made to delude us; leading 
nnredcemed pledge after pledge, extorted by the pres- 
sure of the passing occanon; or only, by laws passed to 
be a dead letter, erer giving such an elusory perform- 
ance as adds mockery to breach of faith ; yet a little 
delay ; yet a little longer of this unbearable tnflmg with 
the commands ci the parent state^^-and she will stretch 
out her arm, in mercy* not in anger, to those deluded 
men themselyes; exert at last her undeniable autho- 
rity ; vindicate the just rights, and restore the tarnished 
lionoor of the English name I*^ 



• It WM la Uib niONnbfo debate thai Mr. Wflborfcraa apoka la 
FariiaaMnlftrthalaat tinNL Hia Joomala ahow how fatanadj lia ftU 
oBthaaaMact Tha aaatiaa waa hi, tad tha pnnkm gmmtioa cairiad 
tgrlMteUt 
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HousB OF Commons — July 13, 1830, 



Sib, — In rising to bring before the House a subji 
more momoatous, in the eyes both of this country a 
of the world, than any that has occupied our attenti 
during the whole of a long protracted session, I £ 
aware that I owe some apology for entering upon h 
so late a day. I know, too, that I am blamed in mai 

3 Barters, for not postponing it till another season. B 
10 apology which I am about to offer is, not for brin 
ing it iorward to-day, but for having delayed it so Ion 
and I feel that I should be indeed without excuse, th 
I should stand convicted of a signal breach of pub! 
duty, to the character and the honour of the Horn 
to tne feelings and principles of the people, nay, to tl 
universal feelings of mankind at large, by whatev 
names tbey may be called, into whatever families d 
tributed, if I had not an ample defence to urge for ha 
ing so long put off the agitation of this great quostio 
The oecurraneea which happened at the commenceme 
of the session, and the matters of pressing intere 
which have just attended il;a dose, must plead m 
justification. 

Early in the year I had hoped that tlie Govemmei 
would redeem tlie pledges which they gave me la 
aossion, and which then stayed my steps. 1 had e: 
pootod to have the satisfaction of seconding a measui 
propounded by the ministers of the Crown, for improi 
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ing the administration of lustice in the ooloniesi and 
especially for amending the law which' ezdudes the 
testamonjof slayes. TfaAt those expectations haye been 
firostrated, that those pledges remain unredeemed, I 
maj lament; but in fairness I am bound to say I cannot 
churge this as matter of serere blame on the Cbyem- 
menC because I know the obstacles of a finandal nature, 
whi<^ haye stood in the way of intentions smoerdy 
entertained, to proyide a pure and efficient system of 
judicature for the West India Islands. Untd I saw 
that no such reforms could be looked for in that high 
quarter, I was precluded from undertaking the subject, 
lest my efforts might mar the work in hands £Eur more 
able to execute it 

This is my defence for now addressing you at the 
end of the parfiamentary year. But to imagine that 
I can hold my peace a moment longOT,that lean suffer 
the Parliament to be prorogued, and aboye all to be 
dissdyed, and the country to be assembled for the 
choice of new representatiyes, without calling on the 
House for a solemn pledee, which may bind its succes- 
sors to do their du^ oy the most defenceless and 
wretched portion of their fellow-subjectSy is so mani- 
festly out of the question, that I make no apology for 
the lateness of the day, and disregard eyen the neces- 
sary absence of many fast friends of the cause, and a 
general slackness of attendance, incident to the season, 
as attested by the state of these bendies, which might 
well dissuade me from going on. And now, after the 
•question of colonial slayery £u for so many years been 
ramiliar to the House, and I fear still more familiar to 
the country, I would fab hope that I may dispense 
with the irksome task of drag^bog you through its 
details, from their multiplidtjr so oyerwhehning, from 
their miserable nature so afflicting. But I am aware 
that in the threshold of the scene, and to scare me 
from entering mion it, there stands the phantom of 
colonial indepenctanoe, resisting parliamentary interfer- 
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enco, fatigmng the ear with the thrice-told tale of thdr 
ignorance who see from afar off, and pointing to the 
fatal issue of the American war. There needs but one 
steady glance to brush all such spectres away. That 
tlio colonial Icgislatores have rights — that their priid- 
leges fire to be respected — ^that flieir proyince is not to 
bo tightly mraded — that the Parliament of the mother 
country is not, without neoeaAty, to trendi on their 
ifidopendcnoe — no man more than myself is willine to 
allow. But when those local assemblies utterly n^ect 
their first duties — ^when we see them, from the <droiim- 
stances of their ntuation, prevented from acting — 
BtruggHng in these trammels for an. independent exis- 
tences—exhausted in the effort to stand alone, and to 
move one step wholly unable — ^when at any rate we 
wait for yeara, and perceiye that they advance not by 
a hair*s-breadth, either because they oumot, or because 
they dare not, or because they win not — then to con- 
tend that we should not interfere — ^that we should fiul 
in our duty because they do not do theirs — ^nay, that 
we have no right to act, because they have no power or 
no inclination to obey us — ^would 'be, not an argument, 
but an abomination, a gross insult to Parlimient, a 
moekery of our privileges — ^for I trust that we too 
have some left — a shameful abandonment of our duty, 
and a portentous novelfy in the history of the Parlia- 

'^ ment, the plantations, and the country* 

Talk not of the American contest, and the triumph 
of the colonists. Who Uxat has read the sad history 
of that event (and I believe among the patriarchs of 
this cause whom I now address there are some who 
can remember that disgrace of our coundls and our 
arms) will gavp that eitner the Americans triumphed 
or we quailed on one inch of the ground upon which 
the present controversy stands? Imonxkoo the most 
gross, or iDattentaon the most heecQess, can idone ex* 
plain, but cannot at all justify, the use of such a topic. 

, Be it remembered-*-and to setat rest the point of rights 
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I shall say no more— let it not onoe be forgotten, that 
the rapremacy <^ the mother eoimtnr nerer for an 
instant, was sarrend«rod at any period of that calamitous 
straggle. Nay, m the whole oonrse of it, a question 
<d her supremacy nerer once was nused; the whole 
dispute was rigorously confined to the power of taxing. 
All thai we gare up, as we said Toluntarily, as the 
Americans more truly said, by compulnon, was the 
power to tax ; and by^the rerj act wmoh surrendered 
this power, we solemnly, delioerately, and unequivo- 
cally reasserted the ri^nt of the Parliament to give 
laws to the plantations m all other respeds whatever. 
Thus speaks the record of history ana the record of 
our statute-book. But were both history and the la^ 
silent, there is a fact so plun and striking, that it 
would of itself be quite sumcient to establish the doc- 
trine of Parliamentary Supremacy. 

I believe it may safely oe affirmed, that on neither 
nde of the water was there a man more distinguished 
f<Hr steady devotion to the cause of colonial indepen- 
dence, or who made his name more renowned by firm 
resistance to the claims of the mother country, than 
Mr. Burke. He was, in truth, throughout that memoV- 
able struggle, the great leader in rarliament against 
the infatuated ministry, whose counsels ended in sever- 
ing the empire; and ur firom abating in his opposition 
as the contest advanced, he sacrificed to those pnndples 
the favour of his constituents, and was in consequence 
^ obliged to withdraw firom the representation of &istol» 
which till then he had held. His speech on the 
occarion of his retirement re-affirms the doctrines <^ 
American independence. But neither then, nor at any 
other time, dia he ever think of denying the general 
legislative supremacy of Parliament; he only questioned 
the right of taxing the unrepresented colomes. But 
another fact must at once carry conriction to every 
mind. Durihff the heat of the controveny, he em- 
j^ojed himseff in firaming a code for the government 
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of our Bogar oolomes. It was a bill to be passed into 
a law by die Legislature of the mother oountry ; and 
it has fortunately been preserved among his inwuable 
papers. There is no minute detail into which its pro- 
visions do not enter. The rights of the slaTO— the 
duties of the master — the obligation to feed and clothe 
— the restriction of the power of coercion and pnnish- 
ment--all that concerns marriage and education and 
religious instruction — all that rdates to the hours of 
labour and rest — CTcrything is minutely provided for, 
with an abundance of regubtion which might well be 
deemed excessiTe, were not the subject that unnatural 
„ state of thmgs wliich subjects man to the dominion of 
1 his fellow-creatures, and which can only be rendered 
:] tolerable by the most profuse enactment of checks and 
controls. This measure of most ample interference was 
deyised by the most illustrious champion of colonial 
rights, the most jealous watchman of English encroach- 
ments. With his own hand he sketchea the bold out- 
line; with his own hand he filled up its details; 
with his own hand, long after the American con- 
test had terminated, after the controTcrsy on neffro 
freedom had begun, and when Iiis own prindples, 
touchingUie slave trade and slavery, had bent before 
certam West India prejudices, communicated by the 
party of the planters in Paris with whom he made 
common cause on French revolutionary politics,— even 
then, instead of rejecting all idea of mterference with 
the rights of the coloniu assemblies, he delivered over 
his p&i of a slave code to Mr. Dnndas, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, for the patronage and adoption of Mr. 
Pitt and himself. I offer this &ct as a strikmg proof 
that it is worse than a jest, it is an unpiurdoni^ie de- 
ception, if it be not a melancholy deluaon, to assert 
that there ever has existed a doubt of the right of 
Parliament to give the colonies laws. 

But I am torn, that, granting the right to be oura, 
we ought to shrink from the exercise of it» when it 
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mmld lead to an encroachment upon the aaored righ 

of properly. I denre tibe Hooaeto mark the short an 

phm wae to which I am willing to bring this matte 

1 beliere there ia no man, dther in or ont of the pr< 

ftnon to which I hare the honour of belonging, an 

which, aboTO all others, inculcates upon its membei 

an habitoal veneration for dTil ri(|;htB, less disoosc 

than I am lijghtly to valne those nffhts, or rashly i 

iiunilcate a disregard of them. But that renowned pn 

feaaon has tanght me another lesson also; it hi 

imprinted on my mind the doctrine which all men, tl 

learned and the nnleamed, feel to be conffenial wit 

the human mind, and to gather strength with ii 

growtl) — that by a law aboTO and prior to aD the Ian 

of human lawriyen, for it ii the law of Ood— there ai 

some things whidi cannot be holden in proper^, an 

fbove ererything else, that man can hare no propert 

^ his fellow-creature. 

But I willmffly avoid those hdffhts of moral argt 

^>^«nty where, u we go in search m first nrinciples, n 

^^y see eternal fogs rdgn, and " fina no end, i 

^^dering mazes lost** I had rather seek the humble 

^l^oos, and approach the lerel plain, where all me 

^^V^ear, where their ju^pnents agree, and commo 

^'^Zkigs knit their hearts together; and standing o 

Ai/^ eeneral lerel, I ask, what is the right which on 

/^"^^pm. daims orer the person of another, as if he were 

^t^i^c^'^A^ and one of the beasts that perish? Is this the 

^^^^3L, otmopettj which claims umversal respect, and i 

"w^uKaed m the hearts of all with asanctit^ that makes i 

y^ ^^> iablef I resist the daim; I deny the title; as 

^""*^^ I demur to the declaration of the right; as 

^^ ' Inpointofantio 

ny which men! 

, if ]roa appeal 

^^^^ the law of the Christian dispensation, whic 

>^^^ all men equals and commands that you trea 

man as a orother! Talk to me not of sue 
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monttroiu pretenmoiui bebg decreed bv Acts of Fus 
H^^ ftnt, and reccffldaed by treatieg 1 - Go back a quarter' 
of a century to a kindrod contest^ when a long and 
painful struggle ended m an immortal triunmh. The 
self-same arguments were urged in defence of the dave 
trade. Its vindication was rested upon the rights of 
|j| property, as established bylaws and trealaes; the right 
|i| to trade m men was held to be as dear then, aa the 

right to hold men in property is held to be dear now. 
For twenty-fire years, I am ashamed to repeat, for 
twenty-fire years, to the lasting disgrace of Parliament, 
the African dave traffic was thus defended; and that 
which it was then nudntained every one had a right to 
do, is now denounced by our laws aa piracy, and whoso 
doeth it shall surely die the death of a fdon. 

But I am next told, that, be the right aa it may, the 
fistcts are against me; that the theory may be with 
those who object to slavery, but the practice is in 
fiivour of ihe system. The negroes are well off, it 
seems ; ther are inured to the state in which they 
have been Dom and crown up; they are happy and 
contented, and we shiul only nurt them by ft»<>"ging 
their condition, which the peasantry of England are de* 
sired to regard with envy. I will not st^ to answer 
sudi outrageous assertions by fSsMsts or by reasons. I 
will not inralt your understandings by proving, that no 
skve can taste happineas or comfort; that where a 
man is at tiie nod of another, he can know nothing 
of real peace or repose. But I will at once nppeal to 
two tests; to these I shall confine myself, satisned that 
if they fsSl to dedde the question, I may resort in vaia 
to any argument which philosophers can admit, or po» 
liticaf economists entertam, or men of ordinarrconunoQ 
sense handle. The two tests or criteria of nappneaa 
among any people, whidi I will now resort to, are the 
progress of population and the amount of crime. Thea^ 
out the fin^ espedally, are, of all others, the meet 
safdy to be relied on.. Every one who has studied the 
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philofiophr of hmnan naturey and erery^ one who hat 
coltiTatod statesman^like iHadoniy which indeed Is only 
Aat philoBophj reduced to practice, mnai admit, that 
the prindple implanted in our nature, which insores 
the cmtiniiance of the spedea, is so powerf ol that 
nothing can check its operation but some calamitous 
state of suffering, which reverses the natural order of 
things. Whererer, then, we see the nombers of men 
stationary, mnch more when we percdre them de> 
crearing, we may rest assored that there is some fStttal 
malady, some fondamental rice in the community, 
which makes head against the most irresistible of ail 
the impulses of our physical constitution. Now, look 
to the history of the black population, both free and - 
slaTe, in the Antilles. In the British islands, including 
Barbadoes, on a population of 670,000 slares, there 
was adecrease of 31,500 in the six years which ekpsed 
between 1818 and 1824; in Jamaica alone, upon the 
number of 330,000, a decrease of between 8,000 and 
9,000. But not so with the free coloured men; although 
placed in drcumstances exceedindy un&TOurable to m- 
crease of numbers, yet such is uie natural fruitfubess 
of the negro race that they rapidly multiplied. The 
Maroons doubled between 1749 and 1782; and when 
great part of them were remoyed after the rebellion of 
1796, those who remained increased in six years, from 
1810 to 1816, no less than righteen per cent; and in 
fiye years, from 1816 to 1821, fourteen per cent In 
North America, where they are better fed, the negroes 
haye increased in thirt;^ years no less than 130 per 
cent Look next to Trimdad: in four years, from 1825 
to 1829, the slayes haye fallen off from 23,117 to 22,436, 
notwithstandmg a considerable importation under an 
Order in Council, being a decrease of at least a thirty- 
fourth, but probably of a twentieth. But what has 
happened to the same race, and drcumstanced alike as 
to cliinate, soil, food — in short, eyerythinff saye liberty f 
Nature has with them upheld her rights; her first 
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great law has been obeyed ; the pasnons and the vigour 
of man hare had their eonrse unrestrained ; and the 
increase of his numbers has attested his freedom. Th^ 
hare risen in the same four years from 13,995 to 16,41 i^ 
or at a rate which would double their numbers in 
twenty ;^ear8 ; the greatest rate at which population is, 
in any curcumstanoesi known to increase. There cannot 
be a more appalling picture presented to the reflecting 
mind than that of a people decreasmg in numbers. To 
him who can look beyond the abstract numbers, whose 
eye is not confined to the mere tables and returns of 
populatiout but ranges over the miseries of whidi such 
a oiminution is the infallible symptom, it offers a view 
of all the forms of wretchedness, suffering in everpr 
shape, priTations in unlimited measure — whaterer is 
most contrary to the nature of human beings, most 
alien to their habits, most adTcrse to their happiness 
and comfort — ^all beginning m slavery, the state most 
unnatural to man ; consummated through various chan- 
nels in his degradation, and leading to one common end, 
the mve. Show me but the smiple fiict, that the 
people in any country are regularly decreasing, so as 
m half a century to be extinct; and I want no other 
evidence that their lot is that of the bitterest wretched- 
ness : nor will any other &cts convince me that their 
general condition can be favourable or mild. - The 
second general test to which I would resort for the pur- 
pose of trying the state of any community, without the 
risk of those deceptions to which particdar facts are 
liable, is the numbar of crimes committed. In Trini- 
dad, I find that the slaves belongmff to plantations, in 
number 16,580, appear, by the recoixU prmted, to have 
been punisdied m two years for 11,131 offences, that 
is to say, deducting the number of infiEmts incapable 
of committing crimes, every slave had committed some 
offence in the course of those two years. It is true 
that the bulk of those offences, 7,644, were connected 
with their condition of bondage— -refusmg to work. 
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timcoof^Dg firam the estate, inaoleiioe to the owner or 
oreraeer, aD inddeiital to their sad eonditioiiy bat all 
Tiatcd with piiiiiBhment betokemag itB aooompanyiDg 
debaaemenfc Nerertheless, other erimes were not 
wanting: 713 were ptuushed for theft» or aboye 360 
m a year, on a nmnber of aboat 12,000, deducting 
peraoDB incapacitated by infiincy, age, or aickneas, from 
being the eobjects of punishment. Let any one con- 
flder what this proportion would giro in iTnghuMl: it 
woold amount to 360,000 persons punished in one year 
for larceny. In Berbice, on a iKmulalion of 21,000 
plantation slaTes, there were 9,000 pinisbments ; no 
record being kept of those in plantations of six slayes 
or under: and m Demerara, of 61,000, there were' 
20,567 punished, of whom 8,461 were women. 

I cannot here withhold from the House the testimony 
of the protector of slaves to the lu^piness of their con- 
dition. '^Icannot,'' says that judiooua officer '^refrain 
from remarking on the contented ^>pearance of the 
negroea ; and mm the opportunities of judging which 
I &Te, I think that general^ they hare erery reason 
to be so.** I would not hare tiiis protector placed in 
the condition of the rery happest of this contented 
tiibe» whose numbers are hourly lessening, and whose 
fires are spent in committing crime and in suffering 
puniahment No, not for a day would I punish his 
error in judgment, by condemning him to taste the 
comforts which he describes, as they are enjoyed by 
the -very luckiest of those placed under hui protection. 
But audi testimony is not peculiar to this officer. 
Long before his protectorate commenced, before he 
eren came into tiiis world of slavery and bliss, of 
bondage and contentment, the like qnnion had been 
prononnced in favour of West Indian fdioity. I hold 
m my hand the evidence of Lord lUxkey, who swore 
before the J?mj Coundl that he never saw an instance 
cf cmd treatment, that in all the islands^*' and," said 
hb lordship, " I know them all,'' the negroes were 
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better off in dothing, lod^g, and food, than the poor 
at home» and were never in any case at all oyerworiLed. 
Admiral Barrinirton, rising in ardour of expression as 
he adyanoed in "knowledge, declares that he has oftea 
wished himself in the condition of the slayes. Neither 
would I take the gallant admiral at his rash word, 
sanctioned though it be by his oath. I would not 
pumsh his temerity so severely as to consign him to a 
station, compared with which he would, in fbur-and- 
twenty hours, have become recondled to the hardest 
figure in the most crazy bark that ever rocked on the 
most perilous wave ; or even to the lot which our Eng- 
lish seamen are the least inured to— the most disastrous 
combat that ever lowered his flag in ^comfiture and 
dbgrace. But these officers connned not theur testi- 
mony to the condition of slavery; th^ cast its panoply 
around the slave trade itself. They were just as liberal 
in behalf of the Gnineaman, as of those whom his toils 
were destined to enrich. They rave just as Arcadian a 
picture of the slaver's deck and bold, as of the enviable 
fields whither she was fraught with a cargo of happy 
creatures, designed by their felicitous destiny to be- 
come what are called the cultivators of those romantic 
regions. "The slaves on board are comfortably lodged,** 
says one gallant officer, " in rooms fitted up for thenu" 
"They are amused with ipstruments of music: when 
tired of music they then go to games of chance." Let 
the inhabitants or the frequenters of our club-houses 
hear this and envy—" those famous wits," to whom St. 
James's purlieus are "native or hospitable .*" let them 
cast a longinff look on the superior felicity of their sable 
brethrenm&e middle passi^ They toil not, neither 
do ihey spm, vet have they found for them all earthly 
indulgences; food and raiment for nothing; music to 
charm the sense ; and when, sated with such enjoyment, 
the mind seeks a change, games of chance are Idndly 
prorided by boon traffic to stimulate the lazy appetite. 
"The slaves," adds tiie admiral, "are indu^ in all 
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thdr litde humoun." Whether one of these caprices 
mi^ht be to have themselyes tied up from time to time, 
and kcerated inih a scourge, he has omitted to mention. 
"He had frequently ," he sa^s, ''seen them, and aa 
happy as any of the crew, it being the interest of 
the oiffioers and men to make them so." But it is 
Admiral Eyans who puts the finishmg stroke to this 
fiiirj picture. '* The arriyal of a Guineaman/' he says, 
*' is known in the West Indies by the dancing and 
smging of the negroes on board.'' 

U is thus that these cargoes of merry, happy crea- 
tures^ torn from their fiunmes, their natiye fields, and 
their cottages, celebrate their reaching the land of 
promise, and that their coming is distmguished from ' 
the dismal landing of free English seamen out of West 
India traders, or other receptacles of cruelty and 
wretchedness. But if all the deductions of philosophy, 
and all the general indications of fact, loudly proye the 
unalterable wretchedness of colonial slayery, where, 
may it be asked, are the particular instances of its 
existence? Alas! there is no want of these: but I 
will only cull out a few, dealing purposely with the 
mass rather by sample than by br^Jdng its foul bulk. 
I shall illustrate, b^ a few examples, the effects of 
slayery in communities to the yoluntary exertions of 
which we are bid to look for the mitigation and final 
extinction of that horrid condition. 

A certain Reyerend Thomas Wilson Bridges was 
charged with an offence of the deepest dye. A slaye 
girl had been ordered to dress a turkey for dinner, 
and the order haying been disobeyed, he struck her a 
yiolent blow, which caused her nose and mouth to flow 
with blood, applying to her at the same time an oath, 
and a peculiarly coarse epithet, highly unbecoming in 
a dersmnan, and indeed m anv man, as it is the name 
most raensiye to all womankind. He then commanded 
two men to cut bamboo rods and pomt them for her 
punishment She was stripped oT eyery article of 
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dress, aad flogged till the back part of her, from the 
shoulders to the calves of the legs, was one mass of 
lacerated flesh. She made her escape and went to a 
magistrate. The matter was brought before what is 
calted a Council of Protection, where, by a majority of 
fourteen to four, it was resdred that no further pro- 
ceedmgs diiould take place. The Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, howeyer, thought othenrise, and in a 
despatch, with no ]^ of which haye I any fault to 
fin(t directed the eyidence to be Udd before tne Attor- 
ney-General. I understand that the reverend gentle- 
man has not been put on his triaL I ho^ I may have 
been misinformed : I shall rejoice to find it so. I shall 
also be glad to find that there is no ground for the 
charge ; although the man's servants, when examined, 
all admitted the severity of the flogging ; and himself 
allowed he had seen it, though he idleged he was not 
near, but oould not deny he had heard the screams of 
the victim. This reverend Mr. Bridges I happened to 
know by his other works, — by those labours of slander 
which have diverufied the life .of this minister of peace 
and truth. For publishing one of these, a respectable 
bookseller has been conidcted by a jury of his country ; 
others have been passed over with contempt by their 
illustrious object — that venerable person, the great 
patriarch of our cause, whose days are to be numbered 
by acts of benevolence and of piety, whose whole life, 
—and long may it be extended for his own glory and 
the ff ood of his follow-creatures I — ^has been cbvoted to 
the highest interests of reUrion and of charity, who 
might have hoped to jniss on his holy path undisturbed 
by any one calling himself a Christian pastor, even in 
a West Indian community. The man, however, has so 
&r succeeded, whether by the treatment of his slaves, 
or the defamation of Mr. Wilberforce, in recommend- 
ing himself to his fellow-dtizens in Jamaica, that a 
great majori^ in the Protecting Council forbade hia 
conduct bdng inquired into. & vain is it to expect 
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from the owners of flkres way actiTO execation of the 
laws against slayerj I And will jou then trust those 
slare owners with the making of such laws ? Recollect 
the memorable warning of Mr. Canning, giren thirty 
years ago, and proTod tme by eyery day's experience 
since. ** Hare a care how you leaye to the owners of 
slaves the task ofmaking laws against dayery. While 
human nature remains the same, they neyer can be 
tmstedwithit" 

It is now six years since I called the attention of 
Parliament to one of the most grieyous outrages that 
ever was committed since the Caribbean Archipelago 
was peopled with negro slayes — ^the persecution unto 
death of a Christian minister* for no other offence than 
preaching the gospel of his Master. I was then told, 
that no such wrong would oyer be done agiun. It was 
a angle case, whidi neyer could recur: at all eyents, 
the discussion in this House, and the uniyersal repro- 
* baCion called forth eyen from those who had not suffi- 
cient independence to giye thdr yoices for doing justice 
upon the guilty, woum, I was told, effectually secure 
the freedom of reli jpous worship in future. I was 
nlenced by the majority of yotes, out not oonyinced by 
such reasons as these. And I now hold in my hand 
the proof that I was right It is a statement promul- 
mted by a numerous and respectable body of sincere 
Christians, with whom I differ both in religious and 
political opinions, but in whose conduct, if there be 
anytlung which I peculiarly blame, it is their disin* 
dmation to deriate from a bad habit of pasnye obe- 
dience— of taking all that is done by men m authority 
to be right They seem, howeyer, now to be conyinoed 
that they haye carried this habit too fiur, and that the 
time is come when theycan no longer do their duty 
and hold their peace. The narratiye which ihejr haye 
^en, confirmed by the conduct of the Ooyemment 
itsdf, is saetk as would haye filled me with indignation 
bad I read it ox yean ago ; but, after the warning yoice 
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80 loudly raised m the debates upon the Misaonary 
Smith's murder, I gaze upon it astomahed and incre- 
dulous. Tlio Bimple and aifeotin^ story is told by Mr. 
Orton, & blameless and pious minister of the gospel in 
Jamaica, Uo first alludes to the '' daring atttu^ made 
on the mis^on premises, at St Ann's Bay, on Christ- 
mas-day, 1826/' (the festival chosen by these friends 
of the Established Church for celebrating thdr bro- 
therly Io?6 towards another sect) *' The attack,** says 
1^ he, " was made by a ^arty of irhite persons, of the 
\ light company of militia, who were stationed at St. 
Ann'a Bay as the Christmas guards. The plan appeared 
to hare been premeditated, and there remains but little 
doubt that the desi^ was murderous. A great number 
\ of balls were fired into the chapel and house, fourteen 
of which I as&Ieted to extract from Tarious paoiB of the 
building ; and upou noticing particularly the direction, 
and mGasuritig tlie distance from which some of the 
J shots must hare been fired, it appeared that Mr. and 
Mrs* Ratcliffo and tJieir child most narrowly escaped 
\ the &tal consequences which were no doubt desifiiied.'' 
AH attempt to bring these crindnals to justice nuled, 
it seems, for want of evidenoo— a somewhat eztraordi- 
; nary incident in a commnni^ calling itself civilixed, 
that so many persons as must have been concerned in 
it should all have escaped. In Uie course of the next 
summer^ Mr. Gnmsdall^ another clergyman of the same 

Eersuasion, was arrested twice; the second time for 
aving preached at a smaU place called Ocho Rios, 
in an UEUcensed house, although a license had been 
applied for and refimed, contrary to the judgment of 
the Custoa and another magistrate. He was wmg into 
a noisome dungeon, " such," says the narratiye, *' aa 
no person in Great Britain can lutTe any conception cL 
His constitution, naturally strong, could not sustain the 
attack — he Bimk under tlio oppression of these perae- 
I I cutors, and the deleterioua effects of confinement in a 

I I noxious prison ; and this deroted servant of God, after 
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a painM ric^nesB of nzteen days, was deliyered b^ 
d^ith from the ficrther sufferings projected by his 
iinfeeling persecutors. He died uie 15Ui day or De- 
cember, 1827." Mr. Whitehouse, too, was a preacher 
of the gospel, and consequently an object of persecu- 
tion. £i tiie summer of 1828, he was seized and car- 
ried before a magistrate, accused of haying preached 
without a license ; that is, of having a license in one 
parish and preadiing in another. He besought the 
ma^trates as a favour, to be bound in irons in the 
market-place, instead of being confined in the cell 
where his predecessor had been deprived of life. They 
treated his remonstrances with indifference, said they 
were resolved to do then* duty, professed not to regard 
what the public might say of them, and added, that 
"whoever might come should be' treated in the same 
manner.** He was accordingly flung into the dungeon 
where Mr. Orimsdall had perished. ^'I found it," 
says he ** occmied by an insane black woman. She 
was removed, but the cell was exceedingly filthy, and 
the stench unbearable. It was now dght o'clock in 
the evenbff , and the gaoler said ' he must lock up.' 
I desired that the cell floor might, at least, be swept, 
which a few friends immediate^ attended to. There 
was no bed provided for me, not even one of straw ; and 
it was not until I had made several requests to the 
gaoler that a few benches from the chapel were allowed 
to be brought in, on which to make a bed. A large 
quantity of vmegar and strong camphorated rum was 
thrown ui>on the floor and walls, for the purpose of 
counteracting the very <&agreeable effluvia which pro- 
ceeded firom the filth with which the place abounaed ; 
but this produced very little effect The sea-breeze 
had subsided, and the only wmdow from which I could 
obtain the least air, was just above the place in which 
all the filth of the premiies is deposited.** Mr. Orton 
received the inteDigenoe of his persecuted brother's 
aiBietion, with a request that he would perform.his 
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pastoral du^ to his oongremtioiL He did so, and 
was forthwitn commiUed to the same gaoL *' Of the 
horrid state of the place,'' he says, ''aa idea can 
scarcely be formed from any representation which can 
here be made, as common decency forbids the mention 
of its filthy oondition, and the many unseemly prac- 
tices which were constantly presented to our notice. 
The hospital, gaol, and workhouse, are united: the 
two former are under one roof, occupying an area of 
about twenty-fiye feet by thirty-fire. On the ground 
floor were tnree apartments. In the condemned cell 
were two unfortunate creatures awaiting their doom. 
In an adjoining cell were many negroes, confined for 
petty offences ; and in another apartment on the same 
floor, forty were crammed together, who had been 
taken in execution, and were waiting to be driren and 
sold in the market This building, small and confined* 
was, espedally during the night, literally stowed with 
persons, so that, from the number of the prisoners, 
and the extreme filth of the negroes, it was almost 
unbeiuable." Let us but reflect on tlie sufferings of 
imprisonment even in the best gaol of our own tern-* 
perate climate ; and let us then add to those the tor- 
ments of tropical heats I Think of heme enclosed 
with crowds beyond what the air will suppfy with the 
needful nourishment of the lungs, while a fiery son 
wheels round the dear sky from morning to night, 
without the yeil of a single cloud to throw a sluide 
between; where all matter passes instantly from life 
to putrescence, and water itself, under the pestilent 
ray, becomes the source of eyery frightful mahidy. 
Add the unnatural condition of the inmates, not there 
for debts or for offences of their own, but sdzed for 
their owner's default, and awaiting, not the judgment 
of the law, or their liberation under an Insofyent Act, 
but till the market opens, when like brute beasts, the/ 
are to be driyen ana sold to the highest bidder I In 
such adungeon was it that Mr. Orton and his brethren 
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were immured; and when tii&t strength began to sink, 
md it seemed plain that thej most wpeeoStj follow 
their friend to Uie grare, they were taken before the 
Chief Justice, who instantly declared the warrant 
illegal, and their serenteen days' confinement to hare 
been without the shadow of pretence. 

Who, then, was in the right, six years ago, in the 
memorable debate upon the persecution of the IkGs- 
nonary Smith ? — ^You, who said enough had been done 
in^ broaching the subject, and that religion and her 
ministers would thenceforward be secure ;— or I, who 
warned you, that if my resolutions were rejected, he 
would not, by many a one, be the last Tictimf I 
would to God that the facts did not so plainly prove 
me to have foretold the truth. 

I may seem to have said enough ; but it is painfiil to 
me that I cannot stop here, — ^that I must try fSuntlv 
to paint excesses unheard of in Christian times — ^which 
to match we must go back to heathen ages, to the day»^ 
and to the stations, wherein absoluto power made meni 
but Pagan men, prodigies of cruelty exaggerated by 
caprice, — that I must drag before you persons moving 
in the higher walks of life^ and exerting proportionable 
influence over the society thev belong to : — an Enff- 
lish gentleman, and an English gentlewoman aocusea» 
gmlt^, convicted of the most infernal barbarity ; and 
an £diglidi community, so far from visiting the enormity 
with contempt, or indignant execration, mi they make 
the savage perpetrators the endeared objects of esteem, 
respect^ and adfection I I read the recital from the 
despatch of the kte Secretary for the Colonies,* a docu- 
ment never to be sufficiently pnused for its statesman- 
like firmness, for the manly tone of feeling and of 
determination united, which marks it throughout 
** Hie slave girl was accused of thefl,'' he says ; '' but 
some disobecuence in refusing to mend the clothes was 
the more immediate cause of her punishment On the 
* Mr ITirtlMon 

V 
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22d of Juljy 1826, she was confined in the stocks, and 

she was not released till the 8th of August follomng, 

being a period of seyenteen days. The stocks were 

so constructed, that she could not sit up and lie down 

at pleasure, and she remained in them night and day. 

During this period she was flogg^ed repeatedly, — one of 

the oTcrseers thinks about six times, — and red pepper 

was rubbed upon her eves to preyent her sleeping. 

Tasks were giyen her, which in the opinion of the same 

i; oyorseer, she was incapable of performing; sometimes 

^ H because they were beyond her powers ; at other times 

1 because she could not see to do them on account of 

it' I the pepper haying been rubbed on her eyes; and she 

^ I was flogged for niiline to accomplish these tasks. A 

yiolent distemper had oeen preyaient on the plantation 

during the summer. It is m eyidenco, that on one of 

the days of her confinement she complained of feyer, 

and that one of the floggings which she reoeiyed was 

the day after she had made this compliant. When 

she was taken out of the stocks she appeared to bo 

cramped, and was then again flogged. The very day 

of her release she was sent to field-labour (though 

heretofore a houso-seryant), and on the eyeolng of the 

third day ensuing was brought before her owners as 

being ill and refusing to worki and she then again 

complained of haying had feyer. They were of opmion 

that she had none then, but gaye directions to the 

driver, if she should be ill, .to bring her to them for 

|| : I medicines in the morning. The driver took her to the 

^^ ■ ^ negro-house, and a^ain flogged her, though this time 

apparently without orders &>m her owners to do so. 

In the morning, at seven o'clock, she was taken to 

work in the field, where she died at noon.'' Mark the 

refinement of their wickedness I I nowise doubt, that 

to screen themselves from the punishment of death 

due to their crimes, these wretches will now say — 

they did indeed say on their trial— tiiat tiieir hapless 

vloOm dlod of disease. When tiiolr own Uvea wmi 
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in jeopardy, thejr found out that she had oaacht tlio 
ferer, and died by the Tiatation of God ; bat wEen the 
question was, shall she be flogged againf shall she, 
who has for twelve days been fixed in the stocks under 
the fiery beams of a trooical son, who has been torn 
with the sooorge from tlie nape of the neck to the 
jdants of her feet, who has had pepper mbbed in her 
eyes to ward off the sleep that mi^ht have stolen oyer 
her senses, and for a moment withdrawn her spirit 
firom the fkngs of her tormentors, — shall she be sab« 
jected hr those accorsed fiends to the serenth scom*g- 
mgf OhI then she had no sign of ferer! she h^ 
caneht no disease I she was all hale, and soond, and 
fit for the lash I At seren she was flogged — at noon 
she died I and those execrable and impious murderers 
soon found out that she had caught tne maladv, and 
perished by the '' visitation of Ood P No, no f I am 
used to examine drcumstances, to weigh evidence, and 
I do firmly believe that she died by the murderous 
hand of man I that she was killed and murdered I It 
was wisely said by Mr. Fox, that when some grievous 
crime is perpetrated in a civilized community, we are 




I wroDg-doer expiates 1 
Indies there ts no such solace to the mind — ^there all the 
fedings flow in a wronff course — perverse, preposterous, 
unnatural — ^the hatred is for the rictim, toe sympathy 
for Uie tormentor I I hold in my hand the proof of it 
in this dreadful case. The Mosses were condemned 
by an iniquitous sentence; for it was only to a small 
fine and five months' imprisonment The public indig« 
nation followed the transaction ; but it was indi^tion 
against the punishment, not the crime ; and against the 
aererityv not the lenity of the infliction. The Oover* 
nor, a JSritish oflScer— «nd I will name him to rescue 
odiers firom the blame— General €hant^-4ells us in his 
despatebk thai ^he had been ajqplied to by^the most 
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respectable inhabitants to remit the sentence;'' that 

*«he loses no time in applying to Lord Bathorst to 

authorise the remisnon.*^^ He speaks of '' the onforta* 

sate Henry and Helen Moss ;** 8aTS» '' they are rather 

to be pitied for the untoward melancholy occurrence" 

(as if he were talking of some great nayal victory orer 

the Turk, instead of a savage murder), and that *' he 

" I hastens to prevent the impression, which the mention 

' , I of the cose might make on his Lordship's mind." In 

i a second desp^h, he earnestly renews the mplication; 

,1 describes ''tne respectability of Mr. and Mrs. Mobs» 

i their general kindness to their slaves, the high estima- 

I tion in which they are held by all who have partaken 

I of their hospitality ;*' tells us that '' they have always 

.; been fsivourably spoken of in every respect, including 

that of slave management;'' states his own anxie^ 

} that «' persons of their respectability should be spared 

1 from imprisonment ; " and that at any rate ** the mulct 

I ' i should be relinquished, lest they should be thought 

! ^ cruel and oppressive beyond others, and also in order 

: I . to remove m some degree the impression of their being 

f j habitually and studiously cruel ; ' and he adds a fiict» 

; ] which speaks volumes, and may well shut all mouths 

^ -J that now cry aloud for leaving such thinsa to tiie 

} I assemblies of the islands — " notwithstanding their being 

I' in gaol, they are visited by the most respectable per* 

] { ' sons in the place, and by all who knew tnem before." 

I The Ctovemor who thus thinks and thus writes, has 

1^ . i been removed from that settlement; but onl^, I say it 

with grief, to be made the ruler of a fiir more important 

colony. From the Bahamas he has been promoted 

to Trinidad— that great island, which iSr. Canning 

described as about to be made the model, by the 

Grown, for all slave colonies. Over such a colony 

was he sent to preade, who, having tasted of the 

j . hospitalitv of the Mosses, could discern in their treat- 

I ment of tnor slaves, notlung out of the fiur, ordinary 

J course of humane management 
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From contemplating the horrors of slavery in the 
. West Indies, it ts impossible that we can ayoid the 
transition to that infenial traffic, alike the scourge of 
Africa*and America, the disgrace of the old world and 
the corse of the new, from which so much wretched- 
ness has flowed* It is most shocking to reflect that its 
ravages are still abroad, desolating the earth. I do 
not rate the importation into the Brazils too high, when 
I put it at 100,000 during the last twelve months. 
Oracions God I When we recollect that the number 
of seventy-three capital punishments, among which are 
but two or three for murder, in a population of twelve 
millions, excites our just horror in JBngland, what shall 
we sa^ of 100,000 capital crimes, committed by a hand- 
ful of desperate men, eYerr one of which involves and 
implies rapine, fraud, murder, torture, in frightful abun- 
dance t And yet we must stand by and see such enor- 
mities perpetrated without making any remonstrance, 
or even urging any representation I By the Treaty 
with Portuffal, it is true, no such crimes can henceforth 
be repeated for this year the traffic is to cease, and 
the mutual right of search is given to the vessels of 
both nations, the only posable security for the abolition 
being effectual. But there is another country nearer 
to us in position, and in habits of intercourse more 
£uniliar, one of far more importance for the authority • 
of its example, in which the slave trade still flourishes 
in most portentous vigour, although denounced by the 
law, and visited with mfamous punishment : the domin- 
ions of the Monarch who calls himself " Most Chris- 
tian,'' and refuses the only measure that can put such 
wholesale iniquity down. There it must thrive as long 
as groundless mUional jealounes prevent the right of 
sesirch from bein j^ mutually conceded. Let us hope 
that so foul a stam on the character of so great a 
nation will soon be wiped away; that the people who 
now take the lead of all others m the march of liberty, 
will cast figur from their camp this undean thing, — by 
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all lovers of freedom most abhorred. I haye heard 
with amazement some thoughtless men say, that the 
French cannot enjoj liberty, becaose they are nnused 
to it I protest before heayen I could point to no 
nation more worthy of freedom, or which knows better 
how to use it, how to gain i(^ how to defend it I 
turn with a giiiteful heart to contemplate the glorious 
spectacle now exhibited in France of patriotism, of 
undaunted devotion to liberty, of firm yet temperate 
reustance to arbitrary power. It is animating to every 
beholder; it is encouraging to all freemen in every 
part of the world. I earnestly hope that it maj not 
DO lost on the Bourbon Monarch and his Councillors; 
for die sake of France and of England, for the sake of 
peace, for the sake of the Bourbon Princes themselves, 
1 pray that they may be wise in time, and yield to the 
wish, the determmation of their people ; I pray, that» 
benc^ng before the coming breeze, the gathering storm 
may not sweep them away I But of one thing 1 would 
warn that devoted race; let them not flatter themselves 
that by trampling unon liberty in France, they can 
escape either the abhorrence of man or the Divine 
wrath for the execrable traffic in slaves, carried on 
under their flae, and flourishing under their sway in 
America. I wm tell their ghostly councillors, in ihe 
language of a book with which they ought to be familiar 
— " Behold, obedience is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams." To what should ihey 
lend an ear? To the commands of a Ood who loves 
mercy, and will punish injustice, and abhors blood, and 
will surely avenge it upon their heads; notiiing the less 
because their patronage of slavery in distant climes is 
matched by their hatred of liberty at home. Sir, I have 
done. I trust that at length tne time is oome when 
Parliament will no longer bear to be told, that dave 
owners are the best law-givers on slavery; no longer 
allow an appeal from the British public, to suoh com- 
munities as those in which the Smiths and the Grims- 
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'dalls are penecated to death, for teachbg the gospel 
to. the negroes; and the Mosses holden in affectionate 
respect for tortore and murder : no longer suffer oor 
' T<»ce to roll across the Atlantic in empty warnings, 
and fruitless orders. Tell me not of riehts — talk not 
of the property of the planter in hii skyes. I deny 
the riffnt — I acknowledge not the property. ^ The 
principes, the feelings ot our common nature, rise in 
rebellion against it do the appeal made to the under- 
standing or to the heart, the sentence is the same that 
rejects it In wn you tell me of laws that sanction 
such a dum I There is a law aboye all the enactments 
of human codes — ^the same throughout the world, the 
same in all times — such as it was before the durine 
genius of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and 
opened to one world tne sources of power, wealth, and 
kiiowledge; to another, all unuttentole woes; — such it 
is at this day : it is the Uw written on the hesurt of man 
bv die finger of his Maker, and bjr that law, unchange- 
aole and eternal, while men despise fraud, and loatne 
rapine, and abhor blood, they wul reject with indigna- 
tion the wild and guilty phantasy, that man can Sold 
property m man I In Tain you appeal to treaties, 
to ooTenants between nations: the coyenants of the 
Almighty, whether the Old coyenant or the New, 
denounce such unholy pretensions. To those laws did 
they of old refer who maintained the African trade. 
Sudi treaties did they cite, and not untruly; for by 
one shameful compact you bartered the glories of 
Blenheim for the traffic m blood. Tet, in despite of 
law and of treaty, that infernal traffic is now destroyed, 
and its votaries put to death like other pirates. How 
came this change to passf Not, assurealy, by Parlia- 
ment leading the way; but the country at length 
awoke; the mdignation of the people was kindled; 
it descended in thunder, and smote the traffic, and 
scattered its guilty profits to the winds. Now, then, 
Isi the planters beware— let theiir assemblies beware— 
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I let tho GtoTerninent at home beware — ^let the Parlia> 
I ment beware I The same country is once more awake, 
I — awake to the condition of negro slayerj; the same 
> indignation kindles in the bosom of the same people ; 
. the same cloud is gathering that annihilated the stave 
I trade ; and, if it shall descend agiun, thej, on whom 
its crash may &I1, will not be destroyed before I hare 
warned them : but I pray that their destruction may 
turn away from us the more terrible iudraients of 
God I — ^I therefore move you» " That thb House do 
resolve, at the earliest practicable period of the next 
Session, to take into its serious consideration the state 
of the daves in the colonies of Great Britain, in order 
to the mitigation and final abolition of their slaveiy, 
and more espedally in order to the amendment of the 
administration of justice withm the same.** 
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DEDICATION. 



TO 

RICHABD, MARQUESS WELLESLEY. K.Q.. 

nO^ BTCLt BV€l 

Ih compliance with the wishes of the fnends of the 
Abolition, I have retised the report of this speech, in 
order that the facts which I yesterday brongnt before 
Parliament) and which all admitted to be trmy stated, 
nay, to hare been rather understated than ezaffg^erated, 
may be made known through the country, i beliere 
Aese pages contain, as neany as it is posuble, what I 
spoke m my place. 

To your Lordship they are inscribed with peculiar 
propriety, because you are one of the oldest and most 
staunch friends of this great question, and because your 
animated descriptions of the Parliamentary struggles 
in its behalf, at which you hare assisted, and of the 
eloquence of other times which it called forth, have 
formed one of the mostinteresting of the many conyer- 
sations we have had uj^n the scenes of your earlier 
life. My own recollections do not reach so far back; 
but I haTO now been a zealous, though humble labourer, 
in the same cause upwards of nx and thirty years; and 
it is truly melancholy to reflect that the daTe trade^ 
still desolates Africa, while it disgraces the drilised" 
world, hardly coTering with less shame those who 
suffer, than those who perpetrate the enormous crime. 
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— May we hope that at length the object of our 
wishes 18 about to be attained I 

This Dedication is offered without your permission 
haying been asked. It gires me an opportunity of 
faintly expressing that admiration of your truly states-' 
man-uke genius which- all your countrymen feel who 
hare marked your iUustrious career in Europe as well 
as Asia ; and wat gratitude for your past seryices which 
in the public mind neyer can exceed the affection of 
your pnyate friends. 

But I win confess that another motiye contributes 
to this intrusion upon your retirement During^ the 
yean that the controyersy has lasted, I haye written - 
and published many yolumes upon it; this is the first 
page to which I haye set my name ; and I naturally 
fed derarous that it should haye the adyantage of 
appearing m company with one so incomparably more 



BROUGHAM 
assists. 
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SPEECH. ON 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 



HousB ov LoBDft— Jakuabt 29» 1838. 



Mt Lobdb, — ^I hold in my hand a petition from. a 
numerous and most respectable body of your fellow- 
citizens — ^the inhabitants of Leeds, between 16 and 
17|000 of them have signed it, and on the part of the 
other inhabitants of that great and flourishing com- 
munity, as well as of the country at Lirge in iniich it 
is ntuated, I can afiirm with confidence that their 
statements and their prayer are those of the whole 
province whose people 1 am proud to call my friends, 
as it was once the pride of my life to represent them 
m Parliament Tney remind your lordships that 
between eighteen and nineteen millions have been 
already paid, and the residue of the twenty millions 
is in a oourso of PA^ont to tho holders of slaves 
for some loss which it was supposed tiiw property 
would sustain by the Emancipation Act; whereas, 
instead of a loss they have received a positive gain; 
thoir yoarly rovonuos ore incroasod, and tho Taluo 
of theur estates has risen in the market Have not 
these petitioners— have not the people of England a 
right to state, that but for tiie mm belief into which 
a generous Parliament and a confidmg country were 
drawn, that the Bill of 1833 would occauon a loss to 
the planter, not one million, or one pound, or one 
penny of this enormous sum would ever have been 
granted to the owners of the slaves f When it la 
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found that all this money has been paid for nothing, 
have we not an equal right to reouire thai whatever 
ean be done on the part of the planters to further a 
measure which has already been so ^nful to them, 
shall be performed without delay? Have we not an 
undeniable right to expect for the sake, not more of 
humanity towards the negroes, than of strict justice 
to those whose money was so paid for nothing, under 
a mere error in fauct^ that we, we who paid the money, 
shall obtain some compensation f And as all we ask 
is, not a return of it, not to have tlie sums paid under 
mistake refunded, but only the bargain carried into 
full eJOTect* when the Colonial LegidiEttures refuse to 
perform thdr part, are we not well entitled to compel 
them? In a word, have not the people of Enghmd 
a right to demand that the slaTory wnich still exists 
under the name of Indentured Apprenticeship, shall 
forthwith cease, all pretext for contmuing it, from the 
alleged risk of the sudden change or the negro's in- 
capadty of voluntary labour, having been triumphantly 
destroyed by the universal and notorious hd of the 
experiment of total emandpation havmg succeeded 
wherever it has been tried, and of the negro working 
cheerfully and profitably where he has been continued 
an apprentice f In presenting this petition from York- 
shire, and these ihurteen others from various parts of 
the country, I have the honour of giving notice, that 
as soon as the unfortunate and pressine question of 
Canada shall have been disposed of by we passing or 
the rejection of the Bill expected from the Commons, 
that is, in about a week or ten days, I shall submit 
a motion to your kyrdships with the view of enabling 
you to comply with the earnest praver of your country- 
men, by fixmg the period of complete emancipation on 
the first of August m this year, instead of 1840* 

But» m^ Lotos^ while I thus express my entire con- 
currence m the sentiments of these Petitions, and of 
the various others which I have presented upon this 
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sabject, I cannot oonoeal from myself that there is a 
very material difference between the satgect of their 
compUunt and of the complaint which I made at oar 
last meeting respecting the continnance not of slayery 
bat the slaye trade, which I cannot delay for a angle 
hour bringing before Parliament The grioTance set 
forth in the retitions, is, that the Emancipation Act 
according to some did not ffo far enooffh and fast 
enough to its parpoae— that iniile some hold it to haye 
stopped short, in not at once and effectaally wiping 
out the fool stain of slayery, others complam of oar 
expectations haying been fhuirated in the working of 
the measore by the planters and the local authorities 
— that enough has not been done, nor wiih sufficient 
celerity, to reUeye the unhappy slave of his burden — 
neyerUieless all admit that whatever has been effected 
has been done in the right durection. The objectiona 
made are upon the degree, not upon the nature of 
the proceedings. It is that too liUle relief has beoi 
given to the slave — that too late a day has been 
assigned for his final liberation — that he still suffers 
more than he ought: it is not that we have made 
shivery more universal, more burthensome, or more 
bitter. But what would have been sud by the English 
people--in what accents would tliey lutve appealed 
to tnis House— if instead of findms that the goal we 
aimed at was not reached — ^that the chains we had 
hoped to see loosened still gaUed the limbs— that the 
burthen we had desired to lignten still pressed the dave 
to the earth— it had been found that the curse and 
the dime of human bondage had extended to regions 
which it never before had olighted — ^that the burthen 
was become heavier and more unbearable— that the 
fetters galled the victim's limbs more crudlv than ever 
—what I ask, would then have becoi the language of 
your petitioners f What the sensation spread through 
the countryf What the cry of rage, echoing from 
every comer of its extent, to diarge us with mmgled 
Q 
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hypocrisy and craelly, ahould we aQow an hour to. 
pass without rooting out the monstrous evil? I will 
venture to assert that there would have burst univer- 
sallj firom the whole people an indignant outcry to 
sweep away in a moment ererv yestiffe of slayery under 
whatejer name it might lurK, and whatever disguise 
it might assume ; and the nem at once would have 
been a free man. Now this is Sie very charge which I 
am here to make, and prepared to support with proof, 
against the coursepursued with a view to extinguish 
the slaye trade. That accursed traffic, long smce con- 
demned by the uoauimous Toice of all we rational, 
world, flourishes under the yery expedients adopted 
to crush it; and increases in consequence of those yery 
measures resorted to for its extinction. Tes, my 
Lords, it is my painful duty to show what, without 
sufiSoring seyerely, it is not possible to contemplate, far 
less to redte, but what I cannot la^ my head once 
more on my pUow without denouncmg, that at this 
hour, from the yeij nature of the means used to 
extirpate it» this infernal traffic becomes armed with 
new norrors, and continues to tear out, year after year, 
the yery bowels of the great African Continent— that 
scene of the greatest sufferings which haye eyer 
scourged humamty — the worst of all the crimes eyer 
perpj^rated by man I 

When the act for abolishing the British slaye trade 
passed in 1807, and when the Americans performed 
the same act cf justice by abolishing their traffic in 
1806, the earliest moment, it must to their honour be 
obsenred, that the Federal Constitution allowed this 
step to be taken ; and when, at a later period, treaties 
were made, with ayiew to extingmsh the traffic carried 
on by France, Spain, and Portugal, the plan was in an 
'eril hour adopted which up to the present time has 
been in operation. The right of s^urch and sdiure 
was eonfined to eertam yessels in the seryice of the 
State, and there was held out as an induoement to 
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quicken the activity of their officers and crews, a pro- 
mise of head-money, — ^that is, of so much to be paid 
for each slaye on ooard the captured ship, over and 
above the proceeds of its sale upon condemnation. 
The prize was to be brought in and proceeded against; 
the stayes were to be liberated ; tne ship,^ with her 
tackle and cargo, to be sold, and the price distributed; 
but beside this, the sum of five pounds for each slaye 
taken on board was to be distributed among the captors. 
It must be admitted that the intention was eiccellent; 
it must further be allowed, that at first aght the 
inducement held out seemed likely to work well, by 
exciting the zeal and rousing the courage of the crews 
agamst those desperate miscreants who defiled and 
desecrated the gr^t highway of nations with their 
complicated occupation of piracy and murder. I grant 
it is far eaaer to jud^ after the event Nevertheless, 
la littie reflection might haye sufficed to show that 
tiiere was a vice essentially inherent in the scheme, 
and tiiat by allotting the chief part of the premium 
for the capture of sutves, and not of slave uiips, an 
inducement was held out, not to prevent the prmcipal 
part of the crime, the dripping of the negrcMes, from 
being committed, but rather to suffer this in order 
that the head-money might be gained when the yessd 
should be captured with that on board which we must 
still insult all lawful commerce by calling the cargo — 
that is, the wretched victims of avarice and cruelty, 
who had been torn from thdr country, and carried to 
the loathsome hold. The tendency of this is quite un- 
deniable; and equally so is its complete inconsistency 
with the whole purpose m view, and mdeed the grounds 
upon which the plan itself is formed; for it assumes 
that the head-money will proye an inducement to the. 
cruisers, and quicken their activity; it assumes theror 
fore, that they will act so as to obtain the premium: 
and yet the object m view is to prevent any slaves 
from being embarked, and oonsequentiy anything bemg 
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done which can entitle the cniiser to anj head-money 
at alL The cniiser is told to put down the slave trade, 
and the reward held out is proportioned to the height 
which that trade is suffered to reach before it is put 
down. The plan assumes that he requires this stimulus 
to make him prevent the offence ; and the stimulus is 
applied only after the offence has been in great part 
conmiitted. The tendency, then, of this most prepos- 
terous arrangement cannot be questioned for a moment; 
but now see now it really works. 

The slave vessel b fitted out and sails from her port^ 
idth all the accommodations that distingmsh such- 
criminal adventures, and with the accustomed equip* 
ment of chuns and fetters, to torture and restram the 
slaves — ^ihe investment of trinkets wherewith civilized 
men decoy savages to make war on one another, and 
to sell those nearest to them in blood — ^with the stock 
of muskets too, prqMured by Christians for the trade, 
and sold at sixteen pence a-piece, but not made to &re 
above once or twice without bursting in the hand of 
the poor negro, whom the;^ have tempted to plunder 
his ndghbour or to sell his child, u taken on her 
way to the Afincan coast, she bears internal evidence, 
amply soffident, to convict her of a slave trading 
destination. I will not say that the cruisers having 
visited and inspected her, would suffer her to pass 
onward. I will not impute to gallant and honourable 
men a breach of duty, by assertbg, that, knowing a 
ship to have a ffuilfy purpose, and aware that they 
haa the power of proving this, thev would voluntarily 
permit her to accomplish it I wiU not even suggest 
that vessels are less closely watched on their route 
towards the coast than on their return from it But 
I may at least affirm, without any fear of being con- 
tradicted, that the policy which nolds out a reward, 
not to the cruiser who stqis such a ship and interrupts 
her on the wmy^ to the scene of her crimes, but to the 
cnnser who seises her on her way back when full of 
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slavesi giTes and professes to ^ve the cnuser an in- 
terest m letting her reach Africa* taking her cargo of 
dayes and sail for America. Moreover^ I may also 
afBrm with perfect safety, that this policy is grounded 
npon the assomption that the cruiser will be mfloenced 
by the hope of the reward, in performing the aeryice, 
else of what earthly use can it be to offer it? and con- 
sequently I am entitled to conclude, that the offerings 
this reward assumes that the cruiser cares for the 
reward, and will let the slayer pass on unless she is 
laden with slayes. K this does not alwa^ happen, it 
is yery certainly no fault of the policy which is framed 
upon such a preposterous principle. But I am not 
about to argue tnat any such consequences actually 
take place. It may or it may not be so in the result; 
but tne tendency of the system is plain. The &ct I 
stop not to examme. I haye other facts to state about 
which no doubt exists at alL The statements of my 
excellent friend, Mr. Laird, who, with his worthy 
coadjutor, Mr. Oldfield, has recently returned fivm 
Africa, are before the world, and there has bemi no 
attempt made to contradict them. Those gallant men 
are the suryiyors of an expedition frdl of hardships and 
perils, to which, among many others, the learned and 
amiable Dr. Briggs, of Liyerpool, unhappily fell a 
sacrifice— an irreparable loss to humanity aa well as 
science. 

It <^PP^ars that the course pursued on the coast is 
this: — The cruiser stationed tfiere to preyent the. 
slaye trade, carefully ayoids goins^ near the harbour 
or the creek where the slayers are lying. If she comes 
within sight, the slayer would not yentnre to put his 
cargo on bcArd and sail. Therefore die stands out, 
just so far as to command a yiew of the port from the 
masthead, but herself quite out of sieht The slayer 
bdieyes ^e coast is dear; acoomplisnes his crime of 
shippmg the carso, and attempts to cross the Atlantic. 
Now, whether he suoceeds m gaining the opposite 
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shorey or is taken and condemned, let us see what the 
edBfect of the system is first of all^ in the yessel's con- 
struction and accommodation — ^that is, in the comforts, 
if such a word can be used in connexion with the hull 
of a dare ship— rather the torments prepared for her 
unhappy inmates. Let us see how the unavoidable 
miseries of the middle passage are exasperated by the 
contraband nature of the adyenture— -how the unavoid- 
able mischief is needlessly a^ravated by the very 
means taken to extirpate it The great ooject bdng 
to escape our cruisers, every other consideration, in 
the construction of the slave ships, is sacrificed to. 
swiftness of sailing. I am not saying that humanity is 
sacrificed. I should of course be laughed to scorn by 
all who are implicated in the African traffic, were 1 
to use such a word in any connexion with it But 
all other con&derations respecting the vessel herself 
are sacrificed to swiftness, and she is built so narrow 
as to put her safety in peril, being madejust broad 
enough on the beam to seep the sea. "Wnat is the 
result to the wretched slaves? Before the trade was 
pat down by us in 1807, they had the benefit of what 
was termed the Slave Carrying Act During the 
twenty years that we spent in examining the oetails 
of the question — in ascertaining whether our crimes 
were so profitable as not to warrant us m leaving them 
off-^ debating whether robbery, phacy, and murder 
should be prohibited by law, or receive protection and 
encouragement from the state— we, at least, were 
considerate enough to regulate the perpetration of 
ihem ; and while those curious and venr creditable 
discusmons were going on. Sir WUliani l5olben's Bill 

Sive the unhappy victims of our cruelty and iniquity 
e benefit of a certain space between ^ks, in wni<m 
they might breathe the tainted air more freely, and a 
certun supply of provisions and of water to sustain 
thffir wretched existence. But now there is nothing 
of the kind; and the slave is in Uie same situation in 
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which our first debates found him aboye half a century 
9go, when Ihe venerable Thomas Clarkson awakened 
the attention of the world to his sufferings. The scan- 
tiest portion which will support life is luone provided ; 
and tne wretched Africans are compressed and stowed 
into every nook and cranny of the ship as if they were 
d^ goods concealed on board smuggling vessels. I 
may be thought to have said enough ; but I mav not 
stop here. Far more remains to tell ; I approach the 
dancer part of the subject with a feeling of horror and 
disgust, which I cannot describe, and which three or 
four days gamg at the picture has not been able to 
subdue. But I go through the painful duty in the 
hope of indudng your lordships at once to pronounce 
the doom of the system which fosters all thi^ you are 
about to contemplate. 

Let me first remind you of the analogy which this 
head-monev system bears to what nearer home was 
called blooa-money. That it produces all the effects of 
the latter, I am certainly not prepared to affirm ; for the 

S'ving a reward to informers oik capital conviction had 
e meet of engendering conspiracies to prosecute 
mnocent men, as weU as to prevent the guilty from 
being stopped in their career, until their crimes had 
ripened into capital offences ; and I have no conception 
that any attempts can be made to capture vessels not 
engaged in the trade — nor indeed could the head- 
money, fr^m the nature of the thing, be obtained by 
any such means. But m the other part of the case 
the two things are predsely parallel, have the self-same 
tendency, and produce the same effects ; for the^ both 
appeal to the same^ feeling and motives, puttmg in 
motion the same springs of numan action. Under the 
old bounty system, no policeman had an interest in 
detecdng and checking guilt until it reached a certain 
pitch of depravity; untu the offences became capital, 
and their prosecutor could earn forty pounds, they 
were not worth attending ta The cant ezpressioD, 
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bnt the ri^nificant one, is well known. ''He (the 
criminal^ is not yet weight enough — he does not 
weigh his forty pounds'* — ^was the s^ng of those who 
cruised for head-money at the Old &ulej. And thus 
lesser crimes were oonniyed at by some — encouraged, 
nurtured, fostered in thw growth by others — -that 
. the^ might attidn the maturity which the law had in 
its justice and wisdom said they must reach, before it 
should be worth any one's while to stop the course of 
guilt Left to itself, wickedness could scarcely fail to 
dioot up and ripen. As soon as he saw that time come, 
the pohceman pounced upon his appointed prey, made 
his yictim pay the penalty of the crime he had suffered, 
if not encouraged him to commit, and himself obtained 
the reward provided b^ the State for the patrons of 
cajntal felony. Such withm the tropics is the tendency, 
and such are the effects of our head-money system. 
The slave ship gains the African shores; she there 
remains unmolested by the huid authorities, and unvi- 
sited by the sea; tlie human cargo is prepared for 
her; the ties that knit relatives together are forcibly 
serered ; all the resources of force and of fraud, of 
sordid avarice and of savage intemperance, are ex- 
hausted to fill the human market; to prevent all this, 
nothing, or next to nothing is attempted; the penalty 
has not as yet attached ; the slaves are not on board, 
and head-money is not due; the vessel, to use the 
technical phrase, docs not vet weieh enough; let her 
ride at anchor till she reach her due standard of five 
pounds a slave, and then she will be pursued I Accords 
mglj, the lading is completed ; the cruiser keeps out 
of sight; and the pirate puts to sea. And now heffn 
those horrors — ^those greater horrors of which I am to 

rk, and which are the necessary consequences of 
whole proceeding, conridering with what kind of 
miscreants our cruisers have to deal 

vOn being discovered, perceiving that the ermser 
if giving enam, the slaver has to determine whether 
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he will endeavour to regain the port, escaping for the 
moment, and waiting for a more £EiTonrabIe opportu- 
nity, or will fare across the Atlantic, and so perfect 
his adyentore, and oonsammate his crime, reaching 
the American shores with a part at least of his lading. 
How many unutterable horrors are embraced in the 
word that has slipped my tongue? A part of the 
lading I Tes — ^yes — ^for no sooner does the miscreant 
find tnat the cruiser is gaining upon him, than he 
bethi^ him of lightening his ship, and he chooses 
the heayiest of his goods, with the same regard for 
them as if Uiey were all inanimate lumber. He casts 
oyerboard, men and women and children I Does he 
first knock off their fetters? Nol Why? Because 
tiiose irons by which they have been held together in 
couples, for ufety-r-but not more to secure the pirate 
crew against revolt, than the cargo against suicide-* 
— ^to prevent the Africans from seeking in a watery 
grave an escape from their sufferings — those irons 
are not screwed together and padlocked, so as to be 
removed in case of <£mger from tempest or from fire — 
but they are rivetted — ^welded together by the black- 
smith m his forge — ^never to be removed, nor loosened, 
untS after endurin|; the horrors of the middle passage, 
the children of misenr shall be landed to bondi^e in 
the civilized world, and become the subjects of Christian 
kingsl The irons, too, serve the purpoee of weights; 
and, if time be allowed in the hurry of the flight, more 
weights are added, to the end that the wretches 
may be entangled, to prevent their swimming. Why ? 
Because the negro, with that herculean stren^ which 
he is endowed withal, and those powers of livmg in the 
water which almost give him an amphibious nature, 
might survive to be taken up by we cruiser, and 
become a witness against the murderer. The escape 
of the male&ctor is thus provided, both by lightening 
the vessel which bears hun away, and by destroying 
the evidence of his crimes. Nor is this alL TnfrtaniTfin 
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have been recorded of other precaations used with the 
same purpoee. Water-casks have been filled with 
human beings ; and one ressel threw twelye oyerboard 
thus laden. In another chase, two slaye ships endea- 
▼onredy but m yain, to make their escapo« and, my 
blood curdles when I recite, that, in the attempt, ihev 
flung into the sea fiye hundred human bemgs, of aU 
ages,andofdihersexI These are things related— not 
by enthunasts, of heated imagination — ^not bj men who . 
consult only the feelings of humanity, and are inspired 
to speak by the sreat horror and unextbguishable 
indignation that fill their bronsts-^but by icmioors on 
duty, men engaged professionally in the Queen's ser- 
yice. It is not a creation of fancy to add, as these 
haye done, to the hideous tale, that the rayenous 
animals of the deep are aware of their prey. When 
the slaye ship makes sail, the shark follows in her 
wake ; and her course is literally to be tracked throujgh 
the ocean by tlie blood of the murdered, with wbch 
her enormous crimes stain its waters. I haye read of 
worse than eyen this I — ^But it will not be belieyedl — 
I haye examined the particulars of scenes vet more 
hideous, while transfixed with horror, and ashamed of 
the human form that I wore— scenes so dreadful as it 
was not deemed fit to lay bare before the public eye! 
scenes neyer surpassed in all that history has recorded 
of human fpjjii to stain her pages, in all that poets 
haye conceiyed to harrow up the soul I scenes compared 
with which the blood-stained annals of Spain— cruel 
and sordid Spain — ^haye registered only ordinary tales 
of ayarice and suffering — ^though these haye won for 
her an unenyied pre-eminence of infamy I scenes not 
exceeded in horror by the forms with which the great 
Tuscan poet peopled the hell of his fimcy, nor by 
the dismal lants of his illustrious countryman's pendJ, 
breathing its horrors oyer the yanlts of the Sistine 
chapdl Mariuaqum eUarn jungAat carp<^ 
On the deck and in the loathsome hold are to be seen 
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the Hviog chained to the dead — the putrid carcase 
remaining to mode the snniyor with a spectacle that 
to him presents no terrors— to mock hmi with the 
spectacle of a release which he envies! Nay, women 
hare been known to bring forih the miserable firoit of 
die womb sorronnded by the dyin^ and the dead — ^the 
decayed corpses of their fellew-yictrnw. 

Am I asked how these enormities shall be preventedf 
First* Btk me, to what I ascribe them? and then my 
answer is ready. I charge them upon the system cf 
head-money which I haye described, and of whose ten- 
dency no man can protend to doubt Reward men 
for preyenting the slayer's yoyage, not for interrupting 
it— Tor sayinff the Afiricans mm the slaye ship, not for 
seizing the snip after it has recdyed them; and then 
the inducement will be applied-to the right place, and 
the motiye will be suited to the act you deeire to haye 
performed 

But I haye hitherto been speaking of the intoler- 
able ag^yation which we supmdd to the traffic. Its 
amount is another thing. Do all our efforts materially 
check itf Are our cruisers always successful? Are 
all flags, and all the slayers under any flag, subject to 
search, and liable to captoref I find that the bulk of 
this infemal traffic is still undiminish^; that though 
many slaye shins may be seized, many more escape 
and reach the New World ; and that the numbers stdl 
carried thither are as great as oyer. Of this sad truth 
the evidence is but too abundant and too conduflive. 
The premium of insurance at the Havannah is no higher 
than 12^ per cent to cover all hazards. Of this, 4| 
per cent is allowed for sea risk and underwriter's pro- 
fits, leavinjg but eight for the chance of capture. But 
in Rio it IS as low as 11 per cent, leaving but 6i for 
risk of capture. In the year 1835, 80 slave ships 
sailed from the Havannah alone; and I have a list of 
the numbers which 6 of those brought back, giving 
an average of about 360; so that above 28,000 were 
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t^ to tbat port in a year. In the month of De- 

e^ of that year, between 4,000 and 5,000 were 

landed in the port of lUo, the capital of om 

:f^jend and ally the Emperor of BraziL It ii 

"^Wil to think of the numbers carried over by some 

I ship. One transported 570, and anoUier nc 

700 wretched beings. I flpve the names oi 

execrable yessels — the Felicidad and the Socorro 

slaye traders, the greatest^-of all the criminal! 

:^d in these guilty crimes, the worstp-are th< 

^"Sans, the Spaniards, and the Portagaese — the 

iiations with whom our commerce is the cloMst; 

^"^er whom omr inflnence is the most co mm andi n g 

are the nations with whom we (uid I m^ 

« as weU as onrseltes) go on in lingering negotia 

-in qnibblmg discossion — to obtain some ex^ana 

^^ some article m a feeble ineffident treaty, oi 

extension of an ineffectoal right of search,— 

' ihdr crimes lay all Africa waste, and deluge th< 

^^th the blood of her inhabitants. Tet if a com- 

^nd less guilty pirate dared pollute the sea, oi 

his black flag over its waves, let him be of whal 

^^ he pleased to libel by assummg its name, he 

t in an instant be made to pay the forfeit of hit 

i» It was not always so. We did not in al] 

''^ nor in eyery cause, so shrink from our duty 

"^^li delicacy or through fear. When the thrones 

^^ent Europe were to be upheld, or their royal 

'"^-nts to be restored, or the threatened pririleses 

aristocracy wanted champions, we could full 

advance to the encounter, throw ourselves into 

(ch, and eonfiront alone the giant arm of repub- 

ct emperors wieldmg^ the colossal power of 

Bat now when the miUions of Africa look up 

for help — ^when humanity and justice are our 

.^^^ents— lam fiur from saving that we do not wish 

^^^^: I can believe that if a word could give them 

I a wave of the hand sufficed to end the fray 
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— the word would be pronounced — the gesture would 
not be withholden ; but if more be wanted, — ^if some 
exertion is required — if some risk must be run in the 
cause of mercy — ^ihen our tongue deaves to the roof of 
our mouth; our hand falls paralyzed; we pause and 
falter, and blanch and quail before the ancient and 
consecrated monarchj of Brazil, the awful might of 
Portugal, the compact, consolidated, orerwhelming 
power of Spam I My Lords, I trust — I expect— we 
shall pause and fiilter, and blanch and qmul no morel 
Let it be the earliest^ and it will be the most enduring 
glory of the new reign, to extirpate at length this 
execrable traffic! I would not surround our yoimg 
Queen's throne with fortresses and troops, or establish 
it upon the triumphs of arms and the trophies of war 
0, not 1 1 



m, T. X.* 

I would build her renown neither upon military nor 
yet upon naval greatness: but upon i^hts semed, 
upon liberties extended, humanity dimised, justice 
uniTersaUy promulgated. In alliance with such virtues 
as these I would have her name descend to after ages. 
I would have it commemorated for ever, that in the 
first year of her reign, her throne was fortified, and 
her crown embellished, by the proudest triumph over 
the worst of crimes— the greatest triumph mortal ever 
won, over the worst crime man ever committed I 

* AHx. ni|f svif. 
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TO 

THE MARQUESS OF SLIGO, E.P., 

BTCL| STC>t BTCLf 

LATE OOVEBNOB AVD GAPTAIH-GENEaAL OF JAXAICA. 

This Speech is inscribed with peculiar propriety to the 
humane and virtuous Viceroj, who, himself a master of 
slaves, gained by his just and beneficent government 
of the greatest slave colony in the worlo, the truly 
enviable title of the poor negro's friend. The only 
other publication upon the subject to which I ever 
affixed my name, was dedicated to an illustrious states- 
man, whose Itfe has been devoted to his country's service, 
and whose noble ambition has alwavs connected itself 
with the improvement of mankind, by that natural 
svmpathy which unites brilliant genius with publio 
virtue. But the fame with which your administration 
has surrounded your character makes it not unfit to 
name you even after a Wellesley. 

The anxie^ expressed fr^m all parts of the country 
to obtain an authentic report of this Speech, and the 
acceptance with which mv countrymen nave honoured 
the numble though zealous efforts of their fellow- 
labourer in this mighty work, I regard as by fiur 
the highest gratification of a long publio life. The 
present occasion also affords me an opportunity of con- 
tradicting the studied misrepresentations of some inju- 
dicious supporters of the Government, who have not 
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scrapled to assert that my prindpal object in proposing 
the measorea of yesterday, was not the abolition <? 
' negro apprentioesnip, but only the regulation of the 
master's conduct JNothing can be more wide of the 
fact than such a statement 

I appeal to your Lordship, and to all who heard 
me, wnether my whole contention was not in behalf of 
instant and complete emancipation, as the only effectual 
remedy, and whether I wasted more than a single sen- 
tence upon any mere palliatiyes. To regulate the mas- 
ter's conduct, while the abonunable sy^m is suffered 
to contmue, was the purpose of the first five resolutions 
— but my whole forces, such as they are, were brought 
to bear upon the only portion to tale which I was yery 
anxious, and to force an immediate, unconditional sur- 
render of the master's rights — an immediate uncon- 
ditional liberation of the sbve. 

I think I haye some right to complun of these mis- 
statements. It was Bure^ enough that I should be 
resisted by the whole strength of the Government, and 
that, in consequeiice of their reristance, my great object 
of obtaining the negro's freedom should be defeated, 
as well as all hopes of effectually destroying the slave 
trade itself dtsappointed by the rejection of my other 
proDontions. Tnere is a refinement of subtle injusUce 
in Uiose men propa^ting a belief through the counby, 
that the conduct ofthe Ministry, by which my motion 
was defeated, and by which I verily think their official 
existence is endangered, did not altogether thwart the 
intentions of the parties by whom that motion was 
brought forward and supported. The reader of this 
Boetoa will be at no loss to perceive how entirely its 
object was^ the immediate destruction of slavery, and 
how invariably every word of it was inspired by hos- 
tility to the existing system, inextinguishable and un-* 
CMnpromunng« 

BROUGHAM. 

/UrMvySl,lS3a 
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I DO not think, my Lords, that ever bat once before, 
in the whole course of my public life, I have risen to 
address either House of Parliament with the anxiety 
under which I labour at this moment. The occasion 
to which alone I can liken the present, was, when I 
stood up in the Commons to expose the treatment of 
tliat persecuted Missionary whose case gave birth to 
the memorable debate upon the condition of our negro 
brethren in the colonies — a debate happily so fruiuul 
of results to the whole of this great cause. But there 
is this difference between the two occasions to sustain 
my spirits now, that whereas, at the former period, tho 
horizon was all wrapt in gloom, through which, not a 
ray of light pierced to cheer us, we have now emerged 
into a comparatiyely bright atmosphere, and are pur- 
suing our journey full of hope. For this we hare mamly 
to thank that important discussion, and those eminent 
men who bore in it so conspicuous a part And now 
I feel a further cratification in being the means of 
enabling your lordships, by sharing m this great and 
glorious work — ^nay, oy leading the way towards its 
final accomplishment, to increase the esteem in which. 

Sou are held by j^our fellow-citizens ; or if, by any 
ifferences of opinion on recent measures, you may 
unhappily have lost any portion of the pubhc fayour, 
I know of no path more shorty more sure, or moro 
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smooth by wliich yoa may regain it But I will not 
rest my right to yom* co-operation upon any such 
cromMM as these, i daim your help by a higher title. 
1 rely upon the justice of my cause — I rely upon tho 
power of your oonsciencea— -I rely upon jonr duty to 
God and to man — ^I rely upon your consistency with 
yourselves — and, appealing to your own measure of 
1833, if you be the same men in 1838, 1 call upon you 
to finish jour own work, and give at Icn^^th a full effect 
to the wise and Christian principles which then guided 
your steps. 

I rush at once into the midst of this great argument' 
I drag before you, once more, but I trust for the last 
time, the African slave trade, which I lately denounced 
here, imd have so often denounced elsewhere. On this 
we are all agreed. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist on the question of slavery, on the slave trafffc 
there can be none. I am now furnished with a pre- 
cedent which may serve for an example to guide us. 
On slavery wo have always held that the Colonial 
Legislatures could not be trusted ; that, to use Mr. 
Canning's expression, you must beware of allowing 
the masters of slaves to make laws upon slavery. But 
upon the detestable traffic in slaves, I can show you 
the proceeding of a colonial assembly, which we should 
ourselves do well to adopt after their example. Tliese 
masters of slaves, not to be trusted on that subject, have 
acted well and wisely on this. I hold in my hand a 
document, which I bless Heaven that I Lave lived to 
see. The Legiskture of Jamaica, owners of slaves, and 
representing all other slave owners, feel that they also 
represent the poor negroes themselves : and they ap- 
proach the throne, expresnng diemselves thankful — 
tardihr thankful, no doubt— wat the traffic has been 
now fScnr tlurty y^an put down in our own colonies, and 
beseediing theSovereign to cpnsummate the jpreat work 
bjr the only ^ectuaf means— of having it declared 
puracj by tne law of nations, as it is robbery, and 
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piracy, and murder by the law of Ood. This address 
I IS precisely that which I desire your lordships now to 
! present to the same gracious Sovereign. After show- 
; ing bow heavily the forei^ slave trade presses upon 
\ their interests, they take higher ground in this remark- 
j able passage : — '* Is or can we forego the higher position, 
as a question of humanity ; representing all classes of 
i the island, we con«der ourselves entit^ to offer to 

your Majesty our respectful remonstrance against the 
continuance of this condemned traffic in human beings. 
As a community, composed of the descendants of 
Africa as well as Britain, we are anxious to advance 
the character of the country; and we, therefore, entreat 
your Majesty to exert your interest with foreign powers 
to cause thb trade at once to be decbired piracT', ^ 
the only effectual means of putting it down, and thereby 
to grace the commencement of your auspidous reign." 
My Lords, I will not stop to remind we lawgivers of 
Jamiuca why it is that the slave traffic b a crime of 
so black a dye. I will not reipind them that if daverr 
were no more, the trade in slaves must cease ; that if 
the West Indies were like England, peopled with free 
men, cultivated only by free hands, where no man can 
hold his fellow-creature in bondage, and the labourer 
cannot be tormented by his masters; if the cart-whip 
having happily been destroyed, the doors of the prison^* 
house were also flung open, and chains, and bolts, and 
collars were unknown, and no toil endured but by the 
workman's consent, nor any effort extorted by dread 
of punishment; the traffic which we justly call not a 
trade but a crime, would no longer inflict the miseries 
with which it now loads its victims, who, instead of 
being conveyed to a place of torture and misery, would 
be carried into a lana of liberty and enjoyment Nor 
will I now pause to connder the wishes of some colonies, 
in part, I am grieved to say, granted by the eovem* 
ment, that the means should be afforded them of 
bringing over what they call liAourers from other 
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parts of the }{lobe, to share in tho sufferings of slarer^, 
Jmrdly mitiffatful utidor tlio namo of apprentiooship. 
That jrou should erer join your Toices with them on 
this matter, is a thing so out of the auestion that I will 
not detain you with one other remark upon it But so 
neither hare I any occasion to eo at present into the sub- 
jeet of the shtve trade altogether, after the statements 
which I latoly made in this place upon the pernicious 
effects of our head-money* tne frightful extent of the 
negro traffic, and the horrible atrocities which mark its 
course still more awfully now than before. In order 
to support my call upon your lordships for the measures 
which alone can extirpate such enormities, I need but 
refer you to those statements. - Since I presented them 
here, they have been made public, indeed promulj^ated, 
all over tho kingdom, ana they haye met with no 
contradiction, nor excited the least complaint in any 
quarter, except that many have said the case was 
understated; and that in one place, and onlv in one, I 
bare been charged with exi^geration. I nare read 
with astonishment, and I repel with scorn, the insinua- 
tion, that I had acted the part of an adrocate, and that 
some of my statements were coloured to serre a cause. 
How dares any man so to accuse me? How dares an^ 
oncskulkmg under a fictitious name, to launch his 
slanderous imputations firom his covert? I come for- 
ward in mr own person.^ I make the charge in the fiice 
of daj^« I drag the criminal to trial I openly call 
down justice on Us head. I defy his attacks. J defy 
his defenders. I challenge investigation. How dares 
any concealed adrersary to charge me as an advocate 
speaking from a brief, and misrepresenting the facts to 
serve a purpose ? But the absurdity of this charge 
even outstrips its malice. I stated that the negroes 
were thrown overboard m pairs during a chase, to 
lighten the ship and enable her to escape; thrown 
overboard m fetters, that they might sink, and not be 
^s against the murderers. The answer is, tiiat 
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thU mani if man ho he, had been on board slave ahips, 
anil novor soon lUoTi omoltiuK. d Mt^tod ttmt iho fottui*)! 
were not locked^ but rivetted ia the forge. The answer 
is, that the writer Imd been oa board of slave vessels, 
and seen fetters which were locked, and not ri vetted. 
How dares any man deny a statement made upon 
autliority referred to by name, on such a trumpery 
story as this? As well mi^ht ho ar^uo that a murder 
sworn to by fifty or a hundred credible witnesses, had 
never been committed, because some one came forward 
and said he had not seen it done. Did I not give the 
particulars? Did I not avouch my authority ? Did I 
not name the gallant officer from whose official report, 
printed and published, my account was taken ? Did I 
not give the respected name of Commodore Hayes, one 
of tm best esteemed ofiicei^ in her Majesty's servioo? 
I, indeodt understated the case in many particulars. 
Butt my Lords, if I have not been chargeable with 
exaggeration -^ if all who took part in the former 
debate, whether in or out of ofHce^ agreed in acquitting 
jne of that — so neither shall I be charged for the future 
with understating the atrocities of the case* What I 
then withheld, I wUl now tell — and not keeping back 
my authority now any more than I did before, I appeal 
to mj noble friend near me ^ for the truth of the ap* 

riWms story, himself a planter, and an owner of slaves. 
ask him it he did not know a vessel brought in with a 
cargo of a hundred and eighty or two hundred wretched 
beings Jammed into a space three feet and arhalf ia 
height f 

Lord SHf/o — Two and arhalf, 
• Lord Brougham — ^There, my Lords, I am imderw 
stating again. Into that space of two feet and a-half 
between the decks, that number of miserable creatures 
were jammed, like inammate lumber, certainly ia a 
way in which no Christian man would crowd dumb 
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animab. My noble friend will say whether or not 
that vessel, whose slaves had never been released, or 
even washed, or in any way cleansed, smoe it left the 
African coast, presented an intolerable nuisance to all 
the senses — a nuisance unfit for anjr description. Nor 
is this all. I will be chargeable with understatement 
no more I The ophthalmia bad broken out among the 
poor creatures thus kept in nnsjpeakable torment ; and 
as often as any one was seized, mstead of affording him 
any medical or other assistance, he was instantly cast 
overboard, and sunk in hb cham, with the view of 
stopping the infection. I will understate things no 
more I I said before that as many as 700 skves were 
carried across the sea in one ship ; there I stopped, for 
to those who know what a slave ship is, this sufficed 
to harrow up every feeling of the souL But another 
vessel brougnt away, first and last, in one voyage, 980 
miserable, unoffending, simple beings; and of this 
number, wiUiout any oiase, or accident, or violence, or 
any acts of wholesale murder, such as those we have 
been oontemplatinff , mx hundred perished in the voyage, 
through the hardships and sufferings inseparably oon« 
nected with this execrable traffic Of 23 or 2,400 
carried away by four other ships, no less than 1,500 
perished in like manner, having fallen a sacrifice to 
the pestilential hold. How this enormous crime of. 
these foreign nations is to be rooted out I know full 
welL You must no longer treat it as a mere contra^ 
band trade— nao longer call murder smuggling, or treat 
pirates as offenders against the revenue utws. As 
long as our skve tracfors were so dealt with, they 
made this calcuh&tion — ** If we escape three times in 
four, our profits a^e so large that the seizure and con* 
fiscation can be weU afforded; nay, if we are taken as 
often as we escape, the ships netting 20, 30, even as 
much as 60 and 60,000 pounds a voyage, we can well 
afford to lose 1,500 or 2,000 pounds when the adventure 
iails.^ So they ran the risk, and on a calcuktion of 
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profit and loss were fallj justified. But I had in 1811 
the singular happiness of laying the axe to the root of 
this detestable system. I stopt all those calcalations 
by making the trade felony and pnnishmg it as such; 
for well I Jcnew that they who would run the risk of 
capture when all they could suffer by it was a diminu- 
tion of their profits, would be slow to put their heads 
in the noose of the halter which then* crimes so richly 
desenred. The measure passed through all its stages 
in both Houses without one dissenting voice ; ana I 
will venture to assert that ever since, although English 
capital, I have too much reason to think, finds its way 
into the foreign slave trade, no Enzlidiman is con- 
cerned direcdy with it in any part of the world. Trust 
me, the like course must be taken if we would put an 
end to the same crimes in other countries. Piracy and 
murder must be called b^ their right names, and 
visited with their appropriate penalties. That the 
Spanish and Portuguese traders now make the same 
calculations which 1 have been describing, is a cer- 
tun fact I will name one — ^Captain Inxa, of the ship 
Socorro, who, on being captured, had the effrontery to 
boast that he had made fourteen shive voyages^ and 
that this was the first time he had been taken. Well 
might he resolve to run so slight a risk for such vast 
gains ; but had the fate of a felon-pirate awaited him, 
not all the gains which might tempt his sordid nature 
would have previuled upon lum to encounter that 
hazard. 

I formerly recounted instances of murder done hy 
wholesale in the course of the chase of our cruisera. 
I might have told a more piteous tale; and I will no 
longer be accused of understating this part of the case 
either. Two vessels were pursued. One after another, 
negroes were seen to be thrown overboard to the 
number of a hundred and fifty, of all ages^the elder 
and stronger ones loaded with theur fetters, to prevent 
them from swimming or floating— the weaker were 
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left oncliuiied to sink or expire; and ibis borrlble 
spectacle was presented to tbe eyes of our cruisers' 
men — ^the^ saw, unable to lend any help, the water 
covered with those hapless creatures, the men sinking 
in their chains — the women, and — ^piteous sight! — ^the 
infants and children struggling out their little strength 
in the water till they too were swallowed up and 
disappeared! 

I now approach a subject, not, indeed, more full of 
horrors, or of greater moment, but on which the at- 
tention of tbe people has for some time past been 
fixed with an almost uniyeraal anxie^, ana for your 
decimon upon which they are now looking with the 
most intense interest — ^let me add, with the hveliest 
hopes. I need not add that I mean the ffreat question 
of the condition into which the slayes of our colonies 
were transferred as preparatory to their complete 
liberation — a subject upon which your table has oeen 
- loaded with so many petitions from millions of your 

^ fellow-countrymen* It is right that I should first 

; remind your lordships of the anxious apprehenaons 

V which were entertained in 1833, when the Act was 

passed, because a comparison of those fears with the 
i results of the measure, will form a most important 

1^ ingredient of the argument which I am about to urge 

^ for the imme£ate liberation of the apprentices. I well 

^ remember how uneainr all were in looking forward to 

b^i the furst of August, 1834, when the state of slayery 

was to cease, and I myself shared in those feelinss of 
\\ alarm when I contemplated the possible erent of the 

^ vast but yet untried experiment My fears proceeded 

\^ first from the character of the masters. I Knew the 

^ nature of man, fond of power, jealous of any interfer- 

yfi, ence with its exercise, uneasy at its bebg questioned, 

tbe offended at its being regulated and constrained, arerse 

j;^er abore all to haye it wrosted from his hands, especially 

'^ siiet it has been long enjoyed, and its possession can 

^ hardly be serered from his nature. But I ahK> am 
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aware of another and a worser part of hmnan natare. 
I know that whoeo has abused power, clings to it with 
a yet more conTiilsiTe grasp. I dreaded the nature 
of man, prone to hate whom he has iniured — because 
I knew tnat kw of human weakness which makes the 
oppressor hate his yictimy makes him who has bjured 
neyer forgive, fills the wrong-doer with rengeance 
a^inst those whose right it is to yindicate their 
injuries on his own head. I knew tliat this abominable 
law of our evil nature was not confined to different 
races, contrasted hues, and strange features, but pre- 
vailed aiso between white man and white — for I never 
vet knew any one hate me, but either those whom I 
Lad served, or those who had done me some grievous 
injustice. Why then should I expect other feelings to 
bum within the pluiter*s bosom, and govern his con- 
duct towards the unhappy beinn who nad suffered so 
much and so long at his hands 7 But, on the part of 
the slaves, I was not without some anxiety, when I 
conddered the corrupting effects of that degrading 
system under which tney had for ages groaned, and 
recognized the truth of the saying in the first and the 
earliest of profane poets, that ** tike day which makes 
a man a slave robs him of half his value.'' I might 
vrell think that the West India slave offered no excep- 
tion to this maxim; that the habit of compulsory labour 
might have incapacitated him firom voluntary exer- 
tion ; that over much toil might have made all work 
his aversion; that never havmg been accustomed to 

J>rovide for his own wants, while all Ins supplies were 
iiniished by others, he might prove unwilling or 
unfit to work for himself, the ordinary inducements to 
industry never having operated on his mind. In a 
word, it seemed unlikelj that long disuse of fireedom 
might have rendered him too familiar with his chains 
to set a right value on liberty; or that, if he panted to 
be free, the sudden transition from the one state to 
the other, the instantaneous enjoyment of the object 
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of his denreSy might prove too stronj; for his uncul- 
tured understanding, might overset bis principles, and 
render him dangerous to the public peace. JSence it 
was that I entertained some apprehensions of the 
event, and yielded reluctantlv to the plan proposed 
of preparing the negroes for tne enjoyment of perfect 
fireedom by passing them throu|;h the intermediate 
state of Indentured ApprenUceship. Let us noir see 
the results of their sudden though partial liberation, 
and hoir fiir those fears have been realized ; for upon 
tiliis must entirely depend the solution of the present 

auestion — ^Whether or not it is safe now to complete 
lie emancipation, which, if it only be safe, we nave 
not the shadow of right any longer to withhold. — 
Well, then, let us see. 

The First of August came, the object of so much 
anxiety and so many predictions — ^that day so joyously 
expected by the poor slaves, so sorely dreaded by their 
hard taskmasters; and surel^r if ever there was a pic- 
ture mteresting, even fascinating to look upon — ^if ever 
there was a passage in a people's iiistory that redounded 
to their etenial honour — ^if ever triumphant answer was 
given to all the scandalous calumnies for ages heaped 
upon an oppressed race, as if to justify the wrongs done 
them — that picture, and that passage, and that answer 
were exhiUted in the uniform history of the auspicious 
day all over the islands of the Western sea. Instead 
of tiie horizon being lit up with the lurid fires of re- 
bellion, kindled hj a sense of natural though lawless 
revenge, and the just resistance to intolerable oppres- 
non— the whole of that wide-spread scene was mildlr 
illumuiated witli joy, contentment, peace, and good-will 
towards men. rfo civilized nation, no people of the 
most refined character, could have displayed, after 
gaining a sudden and signal victory, more forbearance, 
more delicacy, in the enjoyment of their triumph, than 
these poor untutored slaves did upon the great consum- 
mation of all their Irishes which they had just attabed* 
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Kotagesture or a look was seen to scare the eye — not 
a sound or a breath from the negro's lips was heard to 

Erate on the ear of the planter. All was joy* oongratn^ 
tion, and hopo. Evetywhere were to be soon grou]^ 
of these harmless folks assembled to talk oyer their 
ffood fortune; to communicate their mutual feelings of 
happiness; to speculate on their future prospects, 
finding that they were now free in name, thej hoped 
soon to taste the reality of liberty. Feeling their 
fetters loosened, thej looked forward to the day which 
should see them fall off, and the desrading marks which 
they left be effaced from their limbs. But all this was 
accompanied with not a whisper that could giye offence 
to the master by reminding him of the chimge. This- 
delicate, calm, tranauil joy, was alone to be marked on 
that day oyer all tne chun of the Antilles. — ^Amuse- 
ments tiiere wore none to bo seen on that day — ^not 
even their simple pastimes by which thoy had heea 
wont to beffuile the hard hours of bondage, and which 
reminded Uiat ionocent people of the happy land of 
their forefathers, whence they had been torn by the 
hands of Christian and civilixed men. The day was 
kept sacred as the festiyal of their liberation; for the 
negroes are an eminently pious race. They enjoy the 
advantages of much religious instruction, and partake 
in a large measure of spiritual Gonsolation. These 
blessing they deriye not fromihe ministrations of the 
Estabhshed Church — ^not that the aid of its priests is. 
withheld from them, but the services of others, of 
zealous missionaries, are found more acceptable and 
more effectual, because they are more smted to the- 
capacity of the people. The meek and humble pastor, 
although perhaps more deficient in secular accomplish-- 
meats, is far more abounding in seal for the work of 
the vineyard, and being less raised above lus flock, is 
better fitted to miide them in the path of religious duty. 
Kot made too mie for his work by pride of science, nor 
kept apart by any peculiar refinement of taste, but in*. 
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n>ired with ferrent derotion to the interests of his flock, 
the misaonarj pastor lives bat for tliem ; their com- 
panion on the week-day, as their instructor on the 
Sabbath; their friend and counsellor in temporal 
matters, as th^ raide in spiritual concerns. These 
are the causes of the influence he enjoys — ^this the 
source from whence the eood he does them flows. Nor 
can I pass by this fori of the West Indian picture with- 
out rendering the tribute of heartfelt admiration which 
I am proud to pay, when I contemplate the ^ious zeal, 
the indefati^le labours of these holy and disinterested 
men ; and I Know full well that if I make my appeal to 
my noble friend* he will r«>eat the tesUmony ne eke- 
where bore to the same high merits, when he promul- 
gated his honest opinion, that '* for the origin of all 
reli^ous feeling among the negroes, it is Among the 
missionaries, and not the clergy, we must look.'' lliere- 
fore it was that fourteen years ago, I felt all the deep . 
anxiety to which I this night began by referring, when 
it was my lot to drag before the Commons of EngUnd 
the persecutors of one among the most useful, most 
deroted, and most godly of that estimable class who for 
his piety and his self-devotion had been hunted down 
by wicked men, conspiring with unjust judges, and made 
to die the deaUi for teacning to the poor neeroes the 
gospel of peace. I am unspeakably proud of the part 
I then took ; I glory mightaly in reflecting that I then 
struck, aided and comforted by far abler men,t the 
first of those blows, of which we are now aiming the 
last, at the duuns that bmd the hannless race of our 
colonial peasantry. The First of August came — and 
the day was kept a sacred holiday, as it will ever be 

f Tht|{i«at€Kertioiit€ntlMtimBMiibleooeirfoBof LofdCh 
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kept to the end of time thronghont all the West In^es* 
Every churdi was crowded from early dawn, with de- 
vout and earnest worshippers. Five or six times in the 
course of that memorable Friday were all those churches 
filled and emptied in succession by multitudes who came» 
not coldly to comply with a formal ceremonial, not to 
give mouth worslup or eye worsliip, but to render 
humble and hearty thanks to Grod for their freedom at 
length bestowed In countries where the bounty of 
nature provokes the passions, where the fuel of intem- 
perance is scattered with a profuse hand, I speak the 
fact when I tell that not one negro was seen m a state 
of intoxication. Three hundred and forty thousand 
slaves in Jamaica were at once set free on that day, 
and the peaceful festivity of these nmple men was dis- 
turbed only on a idngle estate, in one parish, by the 
irregular conduct of three or four persons, who were 
immediately kept in order, and tranquillity in one 
hour restored. 

But the termination of slavery was to be ilie end of 
all labour; no man would work unless compelled — 
much less would any one work for hire. The cart-whip 
was to resound no more, and no more could exertion 
be obtained from the indolent Afri(»n. I set the fact 
agunst these predictions. I never have been in the 
West Indies ; 1 was one of those whom, under the name 
of reasoners, and theorists, and visionaries, all pkntors 
pitied for incurable ignorance of colonial affairs ; one 
of those who were forbidden to meddle with matters of 
which they could only judge who had the practical 
knowledge of experienced men on the spot obtained. 
Therefore I now appeal to the fact— and I also appeal 
to one who has been in tiie West Indies, is himself a 
planter, and was an eye-witness of the things upon 
which I call for his confirmatory testimony. It is to 
my noble friend'*' that I appeal He knows, for ho 
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KLW, that eyer rince dayery ceased, there has been no 
irant of inclination to work in any part of Jamaica, and 
that hiboar fur liire is now to be had without the least 
difficult hj all wlio can afford to pay wages — the 
apprentices cheerfully working for those who will pay 
them, during the hours not appropriated to their masters. 
MjT noble fhend made an inquisition as to the state of 
this important matter in a large part of his goyemment; 
and I haye his authority for stating, that, in nine estates 
out of ten, labourers for hire were to be had without 
the least difficulty. Yet this was the people of whom 
we were told with a confidence that set all contradiction 
at defiance, with an insulting pity for the ignorance of 
us who had no local experience, that without the lash 
there would be no work done, and that when it ceased 
to ycx him the African would sink into sleep. The 
prediction is found to haye been utterly false; the 
negro peasantry is as industrious as our own; and. 
wages furnish more effectual stimulus than the scourge. 
but, said the men of colonial experience — ^the true 
practical men — ^this may do for some kinds of produce. 
Cotton may be planted — coffee may be picked — indigo 
may be manufactured— all those kinds of work the 
ncero may probably be got to do ; but at least the cane 
wifi cease to grow — ^the cane-piece can no more be 
hoed, nor the plant be hewn down, nor the juice boiled, 
and sugar will utterly cease out of the knd. Now, let 
the man of experience stand forward — ^the practical 
man, the inhabitant of the colonies — ^I require that he 
now come forth with his prediction, and I meet him . 
with the fact Let him but appear, and I answer for • 
him, we shall hear him prophesy no more. Put to 
silence by the hctf which eyen these confident men 
haye not the courage to deny, they will at length aban- 
don this untenable jpround. Twice as much su^ by 
the hour was founct on my noble friend V inquiry, to 
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be made nnoe the apprentioeship as under the daye 
system, and of a far better quality ; and one planter 
on a Tsst scale has said, that, with twenty free laboor- 
erSf he oodd do the work of a hundred dayes. But 
linger not on the islands where the ^ft of freedom has 
been but half bestowed — ^look to Antigua and Bermuda, 
where flie wisdom and the yirtue has been displayed^ 
ofat once giyinff complete emandpation. ToMontserrat 
the same appeal might haye been made, but for the foUy 
dt the Upper House, which threw out the bill passed 
in the Araembly by ttie representatiyes of the planters. 
But in Antigua and Bermuda, where, for the last three 
years and a-half, there has not eyen been an appren- 
tice — ^where all haye been at once made as free as the 
peasantry of this country — the produce has increased* 
not diminished, and increased notwithstanding the 
acddents of bad seasons, droughts, and fires. 

But then we were told by those whose experience 
was reckoned worth so much more than our reasoning, 
that eyen if by some miracle industi^ should be found 
compatible with liberty, of which indeed we in our 
profound ignorance of human nature had been wont 
to regard it as the le^timate offspring ; at all eyents, 
the existence of order and tranquillity was altogether 
hopeless. After so long being inured to the shject 
state of dayery, its sudden cessation, the instant 
transition from bondi^e to freedom, must produce 
conyulsions aU oyer the Colonies, and the reign of 
rebellion and anarchy must begin. Not content with 
reasonmg, the practiod men condescended to tax their 
luxuriant imagination for tropes to dasde and delude 
whom thdr arguments might fail to conyince. The 
child could not walk alone if his leading-strings were 
cut away— the full-grown tree could not be trans- 

C* ted — ^the limbs cramped by the chain could not 
y moye — the maniac might not safdy be freed 
from the keeper's control; — and Mr. Windham used 
to bring the play of his own liyely tsakcj upon the 
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qaestion, and say, that if it waa a crael thio^ to throw 
men oat of the window, he saw no gteai kindness in 
making up for the injury yon had done by throwing 
them back again into the house. Alas I for all those 
prophecies, and reasonings, and theories, and figures of 
speech I The dawn of the first of August chased away 
the phantoms, and instead of revolt and conspiracy, 
ushered in order and peace. But the fanciful men of 
experience, the real practical rinonaries of the Wo^ 
Indies, though baffled, were not defeated. Only wait, 
they said, till Christmas — all who know the negro 
ehiuncter dread rebellion then — all experience of nem> 
habits shows that to be the true season of reyolt We 
did wait till Christmas— and what happened? I will 
go to Antigua, because there the emancipation began 
suddenly, without any preparatory state of apnren- 
ticeship — ^with no gradual transition,^ but the <mains 
knocked off at once, and the dave in an instant set 
free. Let then the men of practical experience hear 
the fact For the first time these thirty years, on that 
day, Christmas, 1834, martial law was not proclaimed 
in Antigua. You call for facts ; here is a fact — ^a fact 
that vpcaks volumes. Tou appeal to experience— -here 
is experience, your own experience; and now let the 
man who scoffed at reasoning — ^who laughed us to scorn 
as visionaries, deriding our theories as wild fancies, our 

thus of liberty as frantic schemes which never could 
e carried into effect, whose only fruit must be wide- 
spreadmg rebellion, and whidi must entail the loss of 
ail other colonies— let him come forward now ; I dare 
him to deny one of the statements I have made. Let 
those who thought the phrases " Jamaica Planter''-— 
** Colonial interest'' — *' West Indian residence"— flung 
into the scale of oppresaon, could make that of mercy 
and freedom kick the beam — ^let them now hear the 
fact^ and hold their peace; the fiict, that neither on 
the first day of emandgation, nor on the following 
Christmas, the negro festival, was there any breach <» 
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the peace oomiiiiUed over all the West Lidian world. 
Then, i^r these predictions had all £uled— these 
phantasies been all oispelled — the charges against the 
negro race been thoroughly disproYM — surely we 
might have looked for a submisuon to ilie test of 
experience itself, from the men of experience, and an 
acquittal of those so unjustly accused, after the caso 
against them had been so signally defeated. No such 
thing. The accusers, though a second time discom- 
fite<C were not subdued; and there was heard a third 
appctfd to a future day — an appeal which had I not 
read it in print, and heard of it in speeches, I could not 
have belieyed possible. Only wait, said these planters, 
till the anniversary of the first of August, and then 
YOU will witness the effects of your rask counsebl 
Monstrous effort of incurable prejudice— ahnoet judicial 
blindness I As if they whom the event of liberation 
itself could not excite to commit the least disorderly 
act, would be hurried into rebellion by the return next 
year <tf Ac day on which it had happened; and having 
withstood all temptation to irregular conduct in the hour 
of triumph, would plunge into excess in celebrating its 
anniversary I I will not insult the understandings of 
your Lordship by adding that this pro^iction shared 
the £e^ <^ all the rest And are we then now to set 
at nought all the lessons of real and long continued 
and widely extended experience? Are we never to 
profit by that of which we are for ever to prate? I 
ask you not to take advantage of other men's expe- 
rience, by making its fruits your own — ^to observe, 
what they have done or have suffered, and, wise by 
the example, to follow or to avoid. That indeed u the 
part of wisdom, and reflecting men pride themselves 

rn pursuing such a course. But I ask nothing of 
kmd — ^my desires are more humble— my demand 
is more moderate £Gur. I only ask you to be guided by 
the results of your own experience, to make some g|aia 
by that for which you have paid so costly a price. 
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Only do not reject the lesson which is siud, in the 
Book you all reyere, to teach eyen the most foolish of 
oor foolish kind; only show yourselyes as readjr to 
benefit by experience as tiie fool whom it proyerbially 
is able to teach — and all I desire is gained. 

But now, my Lords, my task is accomplished, my 
work is done. I haye proyed my case, and may now 
call for judgment I haye demonstrated eyery part 
of the projposition which alone it is necessary that I 
should maintain, to proye the title of the apprentice to 
instant freedom from his task-masters, because I haye 
demonstrated that the liberation of the slaye has been 
absolutely, uniyersally safe — attended with not eyen 
inconyenience — nay, productiye of ample benefits to 
his master. I haye shown that the apprentice works 
without compulsion, and that the reward of wages is 
a better incentiye than the punishment of the lauL I 
haye proyed that labour for hire may anywhere be 
obtained as it is wanted and can be purchased — all the 
apprentices working extra hours for hire, and all the 
firee negroes, whereyer tli^ emancipation has been 
complete, working harder by much for the masters 
who haye wherewithal to pay them, than the daye 
can toil for his owner or the apprentice for his master. 
Whether we look to the noble-minded Colonies which 
haye at once freed their dayes, or to those who still 
retain them m a middle and half-free condition, I haye 
shown that the industry of the Negro is undeniable, 
and that it is constant and productiye in proportion as 
. he is the director of its application and the master of 
its recompense. But I haye gone a great deal fJBurthear 
— I haye demonstrated by a merence to the same ex- 
perience — ^Uie same unquestioned facts — that a more 
quiet, peaceful, inoffenaye, innocent race, is not to be 
found on the Hbm of tins earth, than the African»-4iot 
while dweUmg in thor own happy countr]^, and enjoy- 
ing freed(Nn m a natural state, under their own paun 
trees, ud by their natiye streams— but after they naye 
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been torn away from it, endaved* and iheir nature 
penrerted in your Christian land, barbarixed by the 
poller of oiyiuied states — ikm whole character dia- 
figoredf if it were posable to disfigure it — all th«r 
feelings corrapted, if you could haye corrupted them. 
Every effort nas been made to spoil the poor African 
*»eyery resource of wicked ingenuity exhausted to 
depraye him, — all the incentives to misconduct placed 
around him by the fiend-like artifice of Christian, 
dyilized men — and his excellent nature has triumphed 
oyer all your arti — ^your unnatural culture has miled 
to make it bear the poisonous fruit that might well 
have been expected from such abominable husbandry — 
though enslaved and tormented, degraded and debased, 
as w as human industry could meet its purpose of 
making him blood-thirsty and sava^ his eentle spoit 
has pevailed, and preserved, in spite of afi your pro- 
phecies, ay, and ot aU your efforts, unbroken tran^ 
quillity over the whole Osraibean chain I Have I not 
tnen proved my case? I show you that the whole 
' grounds of the arrangement of 18§3, the very pretext 
Tot withholding complete emancipation, alleged inca- 
pacity for labour, ana risk of insurrection, utterly £uL 
I relj on your own records ; I refer io that record 
which cannot be averred against ; I plead the record of 
your own statute. On what ground does its preamble 
rest the necessi^ of the intermediate, or apprentice 
state— -all admittmg that nothing but necessity could 
justify .it? — ''Whereas it is expedient that provision 
should be made for promotmg the industry, and secur- 
ing the good conduct of the manumitted Slaves.^—* 
These are the avowed reasons for the measure— these 
its only defence. All men confessed, that, were it not 
for the apprehension of liberated Slaves not working 
voluntarily, and not behaving peaceably— of Slavery 
beinff found to have unfitted Siem for industry, and of 
a sudden transition to complete freedom beine fraught 
with danger to the peace of society— you haa no right 
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to make them mdented apprentices, and must at onoe 
set them wholly free. But the fear preyailed, which 
the eirent gives me a right now to call a delusion; and 
the apprenticeship was reluctantly agreed to.^ The 
delusion went fartner. The planter succeeded in per^ 
suading us that he would be a vast loser by the change, 
and we gave him twenty millions sterliimr money to 
indemnify him for the supposed loss. The fear is 
found to be utterly baseless — ^the loss is a phantom 
of the brain — a shape conjured up bv the interested 
parties to frighten our weak mind5--ana the only reality 
m this mockery is the payment of that enormous sum 
to the craffy and fortunate magidan for his incanta- 
tions. The spell is dissolved — ^the cluunn is over; — 
the unsubstantial fabric of calculating alarm, reared by 
the colonial body with our help, has been crushed to 
atoms, and its fiilgments scattered to the wind. And 
now, I ask, suppose it had been ascertained in 1833, 
when you made the apprenticeship law, that these 
alarms were absolutely (^undless — the mere phantom 
of a nek brain, or contnvance ct a sordid ingenuity — 
would a rinde voice have been raised in favour of 
the intormemate state ? Would the words Indentured 
Apprenticeship ever have been pronounced? Would 
the man have been found endued with the courage to 
call for keeping the necro in chains one hour after he 
had been acknowledged entitied to his freedom t 

I fi-eely admit ibSb formerly, and before the event, 
when the measure was passed, the proof was upon us, 
who maintained that the experiment of emancipation 
was safe. We did not pretend to deny all risk ; we 
allowed the possibiliir of a loss bdng sustained by the 
planters; nay, we did more; we took for granted there 
would be a loss, and a loss to the amount of twenty 
millions, and that vast sum we dieerf ully paid to m- 
demnify iliem. Then we had not the facts with us; 
an experience was said to be the other way; and be* 
cause we could only offer argument against the ojnnions 
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of praetical men of local knowledge, we were Mn to 
let them take everything their own way, and receive 
our money by way of securine them against the possi- 
bility of damage. But now we case is reversed ; the 
facts are all with us; experience has pronounced in 
our favour, and the burthen of the proof is thrown on 
the planter, or whoever would mamtain, contrary to 
the result of the trial already made, that there is any 
risk whatever in absolute emandpadon. The case, 
lies in a narrow compass ; the sudden transition from 
absolute slavery to apprenticeship — ^firom the condition 
of chattels to that ot men — has been made without 
the least danger whatever, though made without the 
least preparation. It U for those who, in spite of this 
undoubted &ct, maintain that the lesser step of sub- 
stituting freedom for apprenticeship will be dangerous, 
though made after a preparation of three vears, to 
prove their position. Therefore I am not Dound to 
maintain the oi^posite proposition, bv any one argu- 
ment or by a angle fact. Nevertheless, I do prove 
the negative, against those upon whom it lies to prove 
the affirmative; I gratuitously demonstrate, both hj 
argument and by fact, that the transition to freedom 
from apprenticeship may be safely made. I appeal to 
. the history of Antigua and Bermuda, Vhere the whole 
.process took place at once— where both steps were 
taken in one— and where, "notwithstanding, there was 
more tranquillity than had ever before iSien enjoyed 
' under the death-like silence of slavery. Nay, I prove 
even more than the safety of the step in question ; 
for in those colonies the tranation bdng so made at 
once, it follows, d fortiori, that the making the half 
transition, whidi alone remains to be made in the rest^ 
is doubly free fi^m aU possible risk of any kind, dther 
as to voluntary labour or orderly demeanour. 

But this is not all— 4et us look at the subject from 
another point. . The twenty millions have becm paid in 
advance, on the. supposition of a loss bong incurred. 
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No lo8i» bat a great gun has aocnied to the planter. 
Then he has reoehred our monej for nothing; it is 
money paid under a mistake, in tad, to propagate 
which he himself contributed. If such a transaction 
had happened between ]Mriyate narties, I know not 
that the payer of the money mignt not have claimed 
it back as paid under mistake ; or if deception had 
been practised, that he. was not equitably entitled to 
reooTor it But without going so far, of this I am 
certain, that all men of honourable minds would in 
sudi dreumstances haye felt it hard to keep the narty 
to his bargain. Again, idew the matter from a cuffer- 
ent pointy for I am demrous to haye it narrowly 
exammed on all ndes. Suppose it is still maintabed 
that the second step we require to be taken will be 
attended with risk — ^how much is the loss likely to be? 
Six years' apprenticeship and the emancipation were 
reckoned at twenty mulions. No loss nas as yet 
accrued, and four yean haye elapsed. Then what 
right haye you to estimate the loss of the two years 
thai remain at more than the whole sum ? But uidess 
it exceeds that sum, the phmter, by giving up these 
two years, mamfestly loses nothing at all ; for he has 
lus compensation, even supporing the total loss to 
happen m two ^ears, for which the money was given, 
on the supposition of a six years' diminished mcome. 
But suppose I make a present of this concession like- 
wise, and admit that there may be a loss in the next ' 
two years, as there has been a gam in the former four, 
haye not I a right to set off that sain against any loss f 
And then unless twice as much £all be lost yearly m * 
future as has been gained in past years, the planter is 
oo the whole a gainer, even without taking the twenty 
millions into the account, and although tnere should 
be that double rate of lo8s» contrwy to all probability, 
even without these twenty millions, he will on the 
whole haye lost nothing. But I w31 not consent to 
leave that yast sum out of the account It shall go in 
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dimination of the Iobb, if any has been suffered. It 
shall be reckoned as recttyed by the planters, and 
unless ther lose* daring the next two years, more than 
twenty millions over and above the gains they have 
made daring the last four, I insist upon it that they 
be deemed to hare suffered no loss at all, even if, con* 
trary to all experience and all reason, they lose by the 
change. What is the consequence of all diis? That 
at the yery least we have a nght to make the planters 
brin^ theu* twenty millions to account, and give us 
credit for that sum — so that until their losses exceed 
it, they shall have no right whatever to complain. — 
Take, now, a new view of the subject, in order that we 
ma^ have left no stone unturned, no part of the whole 
subject unexplored — ^have we not at the very least a 
title to call upon the planters to consign the money ' 
into a third parly's hands, to pay it, as it wore, into 
Court, until it sliall be ascertamed whether they sus- 
tain any loss at all, and, if any, to what amount I 
defy all the quibblers in the world to show what right 
the planters can have, if tliey insist upon retaining our 
money, now given for nothing, to keep the negroes out 
of their liberty, that money havm^ been paid to com- 
pensate a supposed loss, and expenence having demon- 
strated that mstead of loss, the present dum^ has 
already been to them a gain. M^ proposal is this, and 
if the planters be of go^ faith, it must at once setde 
the question, at least it must brin^ their sincerity to 
the test They say they are afraid of a loss by the 
apprenticeship ceasim; — ^tfaen let them either pay the 
money into C!ourt, or keep an account of theur losses, and 
if they, at the end of the two years after emancipating 
the apprentices, shall be found to have incurred any 
loss, let them be repaid out of the money. I sotoo 
that they should be farther compensated should weir 
losses exceed the twenty millions, provided they will 
consent to re^y all the money that exceeds the losses 
actually sustamed. This is my proposal — and I am as 
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certain of its b«ng fair as I am oonvinoed it wlI be 
rejected with umyersal horror by the planters. 

Once more I call upon your lordships to look at 
Antigua and Bermuda. There is no getting oyer that 
— no answering it — no repelling the force with which 
our reason is assuled by the example of thirty thou- 
sand ncfrroes liberated in one night — ^liberated without 
a single instance of disturbance ensuing, and with the 
immediate substitution of yoluntary work for liire in 
ihe stead of compulsory labour under the whip. There 
is no getting over that — ^no answering it — ^no repelling 
the force with whidi it assails the ordinary reason <» 
ordinary men. But it is said that those islands differ 
from Jamaica and Barbadoes, because the^ contain no 
tracts of waste or woody ground to wmch negroes 
may flee away from th^ masters, conceal themselyes^ 
and subsist m a maroon state. I meet the objection 
at once in front, and I pledge myself to annUiilate it in 
one minute by the dock. Why should free negroes 
run away and seek refuge in the woods, if slayes, or 
half slayes, like apprentices, neyer think of escapinj^f 
That the slaye should run away — ^that the apprentice 
should fly-— is intelligible; but if they don't, why 
should a bettering of their condition mcrease their 
inclination to Ayr They who do not flee from bon- 
dage and the lash, why should they from freedom, 
wages, independence, and comfort? But this is not 
alL If you dread their escape and maroonmg now, 
what the better will you be in 1840? Why are th^ 
to be less disposed then tium now to fly from you? & 
there anythmg in the training of the nresent system 
to make two years more of it disarm all dislike of white 
seyerity, to destroy all inclination for the life of the 
maroon? The minute is not yet out, and I think I 
have di^Msed of the objection. 

Surely, surely, we are here mpon ground often trod- 
den before by the adyocates ot human improyement, 
the friends of extended righta. This is the kind of 
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topic we have so often been fated to meet on other 
(questions of deep and exciting interest The argument 
ia like that against the repeafof the penal laws respect- 
ing Cadiolics— if it proves anything, it proyes far too 
much— if there be any substance in it, the ooncluson 
is that we have gone too far ahreadj, and must retrace 
our steps— eiUier complete the emandpation of the 
Catholics, or re-enact tne penal code. The enemies of 
fireedom, be it civil or religious — be it political or per- 
sonal — are all of the same sect, and deal in the same ' 
kind of logia If this argument, drawn from the daa- 

Sir of negroes eloping in 1838, should we emandpate 
e apprentices, is worth anything at all, it is a reason 
for not emandpating them in 1840, and, consequently, 
for repealing altogether the law of 1838. But I shall ' 
not live to hear any one man in any one cirde of any 
one part of the globe, dther in the eastern hemisphere 
or in the western, venture to breathe one whisper in 
favour of so monstrous a course. But I will not atop 
here. Lives there, my Lords, a man so ignorant of 
West Indian sodety, so blind to all that is pasdne in 
those regions, as to suppose that the continuance oithe 
apprenticeship can either better the negro's condition, 
or wm him over to more love for his^master? I am 
prepared to grapple with this part also of the argumwt. 
1 undertake to demonstrate that the state of the n^;ro 
is m but a very few instances better, and in many 
beyond all comparison worse, than ever it was in the 
time of slavery itself. 

I begin by freely admitting that an immense benefit 
has been conferred by the cart-whip bdng utterly 
abolished. Even if the lash were ever so harshly or 
unsparingly or indiscriminately applied in ezecutioa 
of sentences pronounced b^ the madstrate, still the 
difference between udng it in obe£ence to judicial 
command, and using it as the stimulus to labour, is 
very great The negro isno bnger treated as abrute, 
because the motive to his exertions is no longer placed 
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without himaelf, and in the drirer^s hand. This is, I 
admit, a very considerable change for the better in his 
oondition, and it is the only one upon which he has to 
congratolate himself smoe tne Act of Emanci|Nition was 
pamd. In no one other re8i>ect whatever is hk con- 
dition improTod — m many it is rerj moch worse. I 
shall run ower a few of these particolars, becanse the 
view of them bears most materially upon this whole 
question ; and I cannot better prove the absolute 
necessity of puttbg an immediate end to the state of 
apprenticeship, than by showing what the idclims of it 
are fated daify to endure. 

First of alC as to the important article of food, to 
secure a supj>ly of which in sufficient abundance the 
slaTe-rqi^uIatmg acts of all the islands have always 
been so anzioudy directed — ^I will compare the prison 
allowance of Jamaica with the apprentice allowance 
in Barbadoes, and other colonies, nrom which we have 
the returns, there being none in this particular from 
Jamaica itself. The allowance to prisoners is fourteen 
pints weekljr of Indian com, and different quantities 
of other gndn, but comparing one will be sufficient for 
rar purpose. In Barbadoes the allowance to appren- 
tices is only ten pints, while in the Leeward Islands 
and Domimca it is no more than eight pints; for the 
Crown colonies, Ae slave allowance, beforo 1834, was 
twenty-one pints; in the same colonies the apprentice 
receives but ten; so that in the material article of food 
there is the very reverse of an improvement effected 
nponthe negro's condition. Next as to time— it is certain 
that he should have balf-«-day m the week, the Friday, 
to work his own provision-ground, beside Saturday, 
to attend the marjcot, and uio Sabbath for rest and 
reGgbus instruction. The Emanopation Act specifies 
Ibr^-five hours as the number which be shall work 
weekly for his master. But these are now so distri- 
buted as to occupy the whole of IViday, and even in 
i to trench upon Saturday too. Theplanter 
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alio oonntB those hoon iiiTariably from the time whea 
Ae negro* haTing aniTed at the place of work* begins 
his labour. Bot as it constantly nappens that some at 
least of the negroes on an estate have several miles to 
wsOl fix>m tiiev cottages, all the time thus consumed 
in going and returning is wholly lost to the negro. 
NtLj, it IS lost to the master as well as the apprentice, 
and so long as he is not compelled to reckon it in the 
statutory lulowance, it will continue a loss to both par- 
ties. For as no reason whatever can be aamgned why 
the negro huts should be on the frontier of the planta- 
tion, omy make the time, frequentiy as much at present 
as three or four hours a-day, consumed in gomg and 
returning, count for part of the forty-five hours a-week, 
and 111 answer for it, all the negroes will be provided 
with cottages near the place of tiieir toil 

I come now to the great point of the justice adminis- 
tered to the people ofcolour. And here let me remind 
your lordsbps now littie that deserves tiie name of 
justice, which is administered wholly by one dass, and 
that the dominant class, in a sode^ composed of two 
races whoUy distinct in oriffin and descent, whom the 
recollection of wrongs ana sufferings has kept still 
more widely apart, and taughtscarcd^ to regard each 
other as brethren of the same species, AU judicial 
offices are filled by those whose feelings, nassions, and 
interests are constantiy giving them a bias towarda 
one, and acainst the otiier, of the parties directiy 
appearing before the judgment-seat If to a great 
extent this is an unavoidable evil, surely yon are bound, 
by every means possible, to prevent its receiving any 
unnecessary aggravation, i et wo do aggravate it by 
appointing to the place of Puisne Judge natives of the 
colonies, and proprietors of estates. IVom tiie same 
privileged class are taken all who compose the juries, 
both in criminal and m civil cases, to assess damages 
for injuries done by whites to blacks— to find bills of 
indictment for crimes, committed upon the latter dasa 
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try those whom the Graad Jur^ presents — to try 
negroes charged with offences by iheir masters. Nay » 
all majpstrates, gaolers^ tarnkeys — all concerned m 
working eirery part of the apparatus of jorisprudence, 
execotiye as well as administratiTe, are of one tribe 
alone. What is the^conseqaencef It is prorerbial 
that no bills are found for maltreatment, now eross 
socTer, of the negroes. Six were preferred by a 
humane individual at one asdze, ana all flune out 
Some were for mandaughter, others for murder. — 
Assise after asase presents the same result A wager 
was on one occasion offered, that not a smgle bill would 
be found that asnze, and nobody was found to take it; 
prudent was the refusal proTod by the result : for all 
the bills were ignored, without any exception. Now, . 
your lordships wiU obsenre that in no one case could 
any eridence hare been examined hv those Grand 
Juries, except against the prisoner, m cases of mur- 
der sworn to, as plamly as the shining of the sun at 
noon-day tide, by witness after witness — still they said, 
** No Bill'' Nay, they sometimes said so when only 
part of the witnesses for the prosecution had been 
heard, and refused to examine the others that were 
tendered. 

The punishments inflicted are of monstrous sererity. 
The law is wickedly harsh ; its execution is committed 
to hands that exasperate that cruelty. For die vague, 
undefined, undefinable offence of insolence, tlur^-nine 
lashes; the same number for carrying a knife m the 
pocket; for cutting the shoot of a cane plant, fifty 
lashes, or three months' imprisonment in that most 
loathsome of all dun^ns, a West Indian gaoL There 
seems to have prevailed at all times among the law- 
givers of the slave colonies a feeling, of which I grieve 
to say, those of the mother counti^ have partaken, 
that there is something in the nature of a slave— isome- 
thinff m the disposition of the African race— somethmg 
in the habits of those hapless victims of our crimes. 
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oar crudties, and frauds — ^whlch requires a peculiar 
harshness of treatment firom their rulers, and makes 
what in other men's cases we call iustice and mercjr^ 
cruelty to society and injustice to me law in ihem — 
inducmg us to Tisit with the extremity of rigour in the 
African what if done by our own tribes would be slightly 
Tisited or not at all, as though there were in the n^pro 
nature something so obdurate that no punishment with 
which they can be yisited would be too severe. IVo- 
digiousy portentous mjustice I As if we had a right to 
blune any but ourseWes for whateyer there may be of 
harsh or cunning in our slayes — as tf we were entitled 
to yiut upon them that dispontion, were it obdurate, 
those habits, were they insubordinate, those propensi- 
ties, were they dishonest (all of which I deny them to 
be, and eyery day's experience justifies my denial), but 
were these charges as true as they are foully slander- 
ous, and absolutely false— 4i it for us to treat our 
victims harshly for fSsdUngs or for faults with which 
our treatment of them luis corrupted and penrerted 
their nature, instead of taking to ourselyes the blame 
— ^punishine ourselves at least with self-abasement, and 
atomng wi& deepest shame for having implanted vice 
in a pure soilf If some capricious de^t were, in the 
career of ordinarr tyranny, to tax his pampered £Etncy 
to produce somethmg more monstrous, more unnatural 
thm himself; were he to graft the thorn upon the 
vine, or phice the dove among vultures to be reared — 
much as we might marvel at this freak of a perverted 
appetite, we should marvel still more if we saw tyranny 
exceed even its own measure of proverbial unreason- 
ableness, and complain because the grape was not 
gathered firom the thorn, or because the dove so , 
trained had a thirst for blood. Yet this is the unna^' 
tural caprice — ^Uus the injustice — ^the gross, the foul, 
the outrageous, the monstrous, the incrodible injustice 
of which we are daily and hourly guilty towaras the 
whole of the ill-fated African race! 
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My Lords, we fill up the measure^ of this injos- 
tioe Dj executing laws wickedly concaved, in a jet 
more atrodous spirit of cnielty. Our whole punish- 
mentB smell of blood. Let the treadmill stop, mm the 
weary limbs and exhausted frame of the sufferers no 
longer haying the j>ower to press it down the requisite 
number of turns in a minute — the lash instantly 
resounds through the mansion of woe I Let the stone 
spread out to lie broken, not crumble &st enough 
Mneaih the arms already scarred, flayed, and wealed 
by the whip — again the scourge tears afresh the half- 
healed flesh I Witlun the last hour before I entered • 
this House, I heard from an eye-witness of the fact as 
disgustmg as it was appalling, that a leper among the 
prisoners was cut to pieces oy stripes with the rest 
And in passing, let me here note the uniyersal but 
cruel practice of placing the patients stricken with 
infectious diseases m hospitals, and in prisons among 
others, upon almost all priyate estates; and the no 
less unjust and exclusiyelv West Indian practice of 
stbgily and cruelly^ compelling the prisoners to go out 
daily and find their own fo<Kl, instead of the master 
snpplymff them in the gaol — a refinement of harsh- 
ness ana meanness not, I yenture to assert, oyer 
reached by the tyrant master of the Siberian mines. 
But I was speakmg of the public prison; and there as 
the leper bad b^n scourged, so when a miserable 
wretch, whose legs were one mass of ulcerated flesh 
from former inflictions, gaye some offence to his task- 
masters, he was on those limbs mangled anew by the 
mo^ess application of the lash. I haye told you 
how the bills for murdering negroes were systemati- 
cally thrown out by the Grand Juries. But you are 
not to imagine that bills are neyer found by those 
just men, eyen bills against whites. A person of this 
cast had, unable to bridle his indignation, roused by 
the hideous spectacle I haye described (so disgust- 
ing, but that all other feelings are lost in pity for the 
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Tictim, and rage against his oppressor), repwed to 
the Qoyemory and informed mm of what he had 
witnessed. Immediately the Grand Jury, instead al 
adcnowledging his humane, and, in a sUve colony, his 
li;aUant conduct, found a bill against him, and presented 
him as a nuisance I 

Mv Lords, I have had my attention directed within 
the last two hours to the new mass of papers laid on 
our table from the West Indies. The bulk I am averse 
to break ; but a sample I haye culled of its hateful 
contents. Eleven females were punished by severe 
flogging — and then put on the treadmill, where they 
were compelled to mr until exhausted nature could 
endure no more. When faint, and about to fall off, 
they were suspended by the arms in a manner tliat 
has been described to me by a most respectable eve> 
witness of similar scenes, but not so suspended as raat 
the mechanism could revolve clear of their persons ; 
for the wheels at each turn bruised and galled thttr 
leffs, till their sufferings had reached the pitch when 
life can no longer even glimmer in the socket of the 
weary frame. In the course of a few days these 
wretched beings languished, to use the knguage of 
our law — that law which is thus |fO constantly and 
systematically violated — and " languishinjg, died.** Ask 
you if crimes like these, murderous in their legal nature 
as well as frightful in their aspect, passed unnoticed — 
if inquiry was neglected to be maae respecting these 
deaths in a prison? No such thing I The forms of 
justice were on this head peremptory, even in the West 
Indies^-and those forms, the handmaids of Justice* 
were present, diough their sacred AGstress was fSu^ 
away. The coroner duly attended — ^his jury were 
regularly impannelled— eleven inquintions were made 
in order— 'and eleven verdicts returned. Murder I 
manslaughter I nusdemeanour I misconduct I No— but 
** Died by the visitation of God I"— Died by the visita- 
tionofGodI A lie I— ra perjury I — ablaspnemyl The 

T 
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Tiatation of God I Tes, for it is among the most awful 
of those Tisitations hj which the inscrutable purposes 
of his will are mysteriously accompUshed, that no some- 
times arms the wicked with power to oppress the guilt- 
less ; and if there be any visitation more dreadful than 
anoUier — any which more tries the faith and yexes the 
reason of erring mortals, it is when Heayen showers 
down upon the earth the plague— not of scorpions, or 
pestilence, or famine, or war — ^but of unjust judges 
and perjured jurors — ^wretches who penrert the law 
to irreak their personal yengeance or compass their 
sordid ends, forswearing themselves on the gospels of 
6od, to the end that mjustice may prevail, and the 
'innocent be destroyed I 

Bed not Imineotiim tpiftOt confed m in aqnor, 
£t Jam tempos eqnikm fomantia aolvara coOa. 



I hasten to a dose. There remains littie to add. 
It is, my Lords, with a view to prevent such enormi- 
ties as I have feebly pictured before you, to correct 
the administration of justice, to secure the comforts of 
the negroes, to restnim the cruelty of the tormentors, 
to amend the discipline of the prisons, to arm the gov- 
ernors with local authority over the police; it is with 
these views that I have framed the first five of the re- 
solutions now upon your table, mtending they should 
take effect during tne verv short interval of a few 
months which must elapse before the sixth shall give 
complete liberty to the slave. I entirely concur in the 
obsOTvation of Mr. Burke, repeated and more happily 
expressed by Mr. Canmng, that the masters of uaves 
are not to be trusted with making laws upon davery ; 
that nothmg they do is ever found effectual ; and that 
if by some miracle they ever chance to enact a whole- 
some regulation, it is always found to want what Mr. 
Burke calls " the executory prindple f it fails to exe- 
cute itset£ But experience has shown that when tiie 
lawpvers of the eolonies find you are firmly deter- 
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mined to do your daty, they anticipate joa by doing 
thein. Thus, when you announced the bill for amend- 
ing the Emancipation Act, they outstript you in Jamaica^ 
and passed theirs before yours could reach thenu Lot 
then your resolutions omy show vou to be in good 
earnest now, and I hayo no doubt a corresponding 
disposition irill be evinced on the other side of the At- 
lantic. These improrements are, howeyer, only to be 
regarded as temporary expedients — as mere palliatiyes 
of an enormous mischief, for which the only effectual 
remedy is that Complete Emandpation which I haye 
demonstrated by the unerring and incontroyertible 
eyidence of fs^ts, as well as the clearest deductions of 
reason, to be safe and practicable, and therefore proved 
to be our imperative duty at once to proclainu 

From the instant that gUul sound is wafted across 
the ocean, what a blessed change bedns; what an en- 
chanting prospect unfolds itself! The African, placed 
on the same footmg with other men, becomes in reality 
our fellow-citizen — ^to our feelings, as well as in his 
own nature, our equal, our brother. No difference of 
orif^ or of colour can now prevail to keep the two 
castes apart The negro, master of his own labour, 
only induced to lend ms assistance if you make it his 
interest to help you, yet that aid facing absolutely 
necessary to preserve your existence, becomes an essen- 
tial portion of the community, nay, the very portion 
upon which the whole must lean for support This 
insures him all his rights ; this makes it not only no 
longer possible to keep him in thraldom, but places 
him in a complete and intimate union with the whole 
mass of Colonial society. Where the driver and the 
gaoler once bore sway, the lash resounds no more; 
nor does the dank of the cham any more fiill upon 
the troubled ear; the fetter has ceased to gall the 
vexed limb, and the very mark disappears which for 
a while it had left All races and colours run toge- 
ther, the same glorious race of improvement Peace 
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tinbroken, Iiarmonyuninterruptod, calm unruffled, reigns 
in mansion and in field — in the busy street, and the 
fertile Tallej, where nature, with die lavish liand she 
extends under the tropical sun, |>ours forth all her 
bounty profusely, because receiyed in the lap of cheer- 
ful industry, not extorted by hands cramped with bonds. 
Delightful picture of general prosperity and social pro- 
gress in all the arts of ciyility and refinement I But 
another form is near I — and I may not shut my eyes to 
that less auspidous vision. I do not deny that danger 
exists — ^I admit it not to be far distant firom our path. 
I descry it, but not in the quarter to which West Indian 
eyes for ever turn* The planter, as usual, looks in the 
wrong direction. Averting his eyes from the real risk, 
he is ready to pay the price of his blindness, and rush 
upon his ruin. His interest tells him he is in jeopardy^ 
but it is a false interest, and misleads him as to the 
nature of the risk he runs. They, who always dreaded 
Emancipation — ^who were alarmed at the prospiect of 
negro mdolenoe — who stood aghast at the vision of 
neero rebellion should the chains cease to rattle, or the 
lash to resound through the ur— ^hering no wisdom 
from the past, still persist in affirightmg themselves 
and scaring you, with imaginary apprehensiomi from 
the transition to entire freedom out of the present 
intermediate state. But that intermediate state is the 
verysourceof all their real danger; and I disguise not 
its magnitude from myself. Tou have gone too far if 
you stop here and go no farther ; you are in imminent 
hazard if, havmg loosened the fetters, you do not strike 
them off— if, leaving them ineffectual to restrain, you 
let them remain to gall, and to irritate, and to goad. 
Beware of that state, yet more unnatural than sUvery 
iteelf— liberty bestowed by halves — ^the power of re- 
ostance given — the inducement to submission withheld. 
— ^Toa Ittve let the sbve taste of the cup of freedom ; 
while intoxicated with the draught, beware how you 
dash the cop away from his lips. Tou have produced 
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the progeny of liber^ — see the prodi^oiu hazard of 
swatning the limbs of the ^gantic infant — ^you know 
not the might that may animate it Haye a care, I 
beseech you have a care, how you rouse the strength 
that dumbers in the sable peasant's arm I The children 
of Africa, under the tropical sun of the West, with the 
prospect of a free negro Republic in sight, will not 
suffer themselves to be tormented when they no longer 
can be controlled The fire in St. Domingo is ragme 
to windward, its sparks are borne on the breeze, and 
all the Canubean sea is studded with the materials of 
oxnlonon. Every tribe, ejeirj shade of the negro race 
will combine, from the fiery Koromantin to the peaceful 
Eboe, and the ghastly shape of Colonial destruction 
meets the astoniMied eye — 

** If ahape It may be cillad tiiat ahape haa none 
Distioguialiabla In member, Joint, or limb ; 
Or ntetanoe may be called that ahadow eeemti 
ForeadiaeemseldMr; Uaok It itood at night, 
Fleroe at ten Airiea, twiible at beU r 

I turn away from the horrid vision that my eye may 
rest once more on the prospect of enduring empire, 
and peace founded upon freedonu I regard the nree- 
dom of the ne^o as accomplished^and sure. Why f 
because it is his right — ^because he has shown hunself 
fit for it — because a pretezl, or a shadow of a pretext, 
can no longer be devised for withholding that risht 
from its possessor. I know that all men at this dieiy 
take a purt in the question, and they will no longer 
bear to be imposed upon, now thepr are well informed. 
My reliance is firm and unflindung upon the great 
change which I have witnessed — ^the education of the 
peopfo, unfettered by party or by sect — witnessed 
from the beginning of its progress, I may sar fit>m 
the hour of its biruL Tea I It was not for an humble 
man like^ me to assist at royal births with the illus- 
trious Prince who condescended to grace the pageant 
ci this opening sesuon^ or the Great Captain and 
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Statesman in whose presence I am now prond to 
speak. But with that illustrious Prince, and with 
the father of the Queen, I assisted at that other birth, 
more conspicuous stilL With them, and with the head 
of the house of Russell, incomparably more illustrious 
in my eyes, I watched oyer its cradle — ^I marked its 
growth — ^I rejoiced in its strength — ^I witnessed its 
maturifgr — ^I haye been spared to see it ascend the 
yery height of supreme power ; directing the councils of 
State; acceleratmgeyery great im{»royement; uniting 
itself with eyery good work ; propping all useful insti* 
tutions ; extirpating abuses in all our institutions ; pass- 
ing the bounds of our European dominion, and in the 
Sqw World, as in the Old, prochiiming that freedom is 
the birthright of man— 4hat distinction of colour giyes 
no title to oppression — that the chains now loosened 
must be struck off, and eyen the marks they haye left 
effaced — proclaiming this by the same eternal law of 
our nature which makes nations the masters of their 
own destmy, and which in Europe has caused eyery 
tyrant's throne to quake I But they need feel no 
alarm at the progress of light who defend a limited 
monarchy and support popubr institutions — ^who place 
their chiefest pnde not in ruling oyer slayos, be they 
white or be they bUick, not in protecting die oppressor, 
bat in wearing a constitutional crown, in holoing tho 
. sword of justice with the hand of mercy, in being tho 
first dtixen of a country whose air is too pure for 
slayery to breathe, and on whose shores, if the cap- 
tiie's foot but touch, his fetters of themselyes fall off. 
To the resistiess progress of this great principle I look 
with a oonfidenoe which nothing can shake ; it makes 
all improyement certain; it makes all change safe 
which jt nroduees; for none can be brought about 
unless all nas been prepared in a cautious and salutary 
spirit So now the fulness of time is come for at length 
msoharging our duty to the African captiye. I haye 
demomSrated to you that eyery thing is ordered-^yery 
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Erevioiis step taken — ^all safe, by experience shown to 
e safe, for the lon^-desired oonsammation. The time 
has oome, the trial has been made, the hour is striking: 
YOU have no longer a pretext for hesitation, or falter- 
ing, or delay. The slave has shown, by four years' 
blameless behaviour, and devotion to the pursuits of 
peaceful industry, that he is as fit for his freedom as 
any English peasant, ay, or any Lord whom I now 
address. I demand Iiis rights : I demand his liberty 
without stint. In the name of justice and of law — ia 
the name of reason — ^in the name of God, who has 
given you no right to work injustice— I demand that 
your brother be no longer trampled upon as your 
slave! I make my appeal to the Commons, who 
represent the free people of England ; and I require 
at their hands the performance of that condition for 
which they paid so enormous a price— -that condition 
which all their constituents are m breathless anxiety 
to see fulfilled I I appeal to this House. Hereditary 
judges of the first tnbunal in the world — ^to you I ap- 
peal for justice I Patrons of all the arts that humanize 
mankind — ^under your protection I place humanity her- 
self 1 To the merciful Sovereira of a free people I 
call aloud for mercy to the hundreds of thousanos for 
whom half a million of her Christiw sisters have cried 
aloud— I ask that their cry may not have risen in vain. 
But first I turn my eye to the tlirone of all justice, and 
devoutly humbline myself before Him who is of purer 
eyes than to behold such vast miquities, I implore that 
the curse hovering over the head of the unjust and the 
oppressor be averted from us — ^that your hearts may 
be turned to mercy— and that over all the earth His 
will may at length be done I 
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Wb are here not left without proofl Experi^oe has 
already prooooneed upon the yojb^^ from Hindostan 
to the Mauritius; these papers paint it as a worthy 
oompanion for the middle passage. I hold in my hand 
the despatch from the Mauritius Goyemment of April 
last» in which three yessels are said to haye carried 
oyer, one of them two hundred and twenty-four, the 
other, two hundred, and the third, seyenty-two labour- 
ers, as you are pleased to term what I plainly name 
slayes. Each had a full carco of rice besides — so that 
the deipatch says, they could not haye proper aooom* 
modation for the Indicia, nor protection from the wea- 
ther, — nor had any one of the three a medical officer. 
The William Wilson, out of two hundred and twenty* 
four, lost thirty-one on the yoyage — a sacrifice to 
the pestilential hold in which they were compelled to 
breathe. The Adelude, still worse, lost twenty-eix 
out of seyenty-two — ^between a third and a half in fiye 
or six weeks. The statements I haye riyen from the 
slay e-trader*s arguments in 1788 and 1791 were absurd 
enouffh when they represented the mortality of the 
middle passage as one m the hundred. But neyer did 
I bear it put higher than this, of thirty or for^ per 
cent Only see once more how the record of your 
own statute book rises up in judgment against your 
own conduct! While yon not merely allow, but 
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encourage and stimulate the carrying away of untutored 
Indians and savage Africans from the desolate shores 
of Malabar and Uejlon and Mosambique, giving free 
scope to all the practices of fraud and treachery, which 
the arts of wicked ingenuity can devise to entrap them, 
and bear them into bondage, that the sordid desires of 
a few grasping planters may be gratified, — ^read the 
wise and humane words on the front of the British 
statute — read them and blush for shame I ** Whereas 
in various parts'' — Of Hindostanf Of the Indian 
Archipelago? Of the Mosanibique and Sofala coasts f 
No— out ** of tho United Eingaom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, persons have been seduced to leave their 
native oountiT' under false representations, and have 
suffered great hardships for want of provisions and 
proper accommodation, and no security whatever being 
afforded that they shall be carried to the ports for 
which they have agreed — ^be it therefiore enacted.*' 
Has tiie nuntest attempt been made to afford such 
security to the Indian and the African, as this statute 
anxiously prorides for the free and enlightened native 
of our own isUndf — any precaution against his being 
trepanned, and seduced on board, under representa- 
tions that he is only goin^ to another village of lus own 
country, where he will enjoy his own ease, work in his 
own way, and worship^ according to his own religion f 
— any precautions agiunst being nurried away by force, 
Tfldle others are decoyed by fraud? — any precau- 
tions acainst being scantily provided and pestilentially 
lodged? — any precaution against his being carried to 
one destination, after bargaining for another? No* 
thing whatever of the kind. But indeed such precau- 
tions, though practicable where they are little wanted 
*— on the coasts of this country, studded with custom- 
house establishments, and round which a cordon of 
revenue officers is drawn by day and by night, must 
prove wholly ineffectual where they are most wanted 
I the desert strands of the Eastern Ocean. And 
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8oe the results ia the documents I have iust read; 
rhere tiie frauds and the force of the embarkation^ 
the dreadful mortality of the voyage, are recorded 
nperiahable proofs of the crimes you have dared to 
rarage. 

^herefore it is, my Lords, that I have deemed it my 
spensable duty to drag before you tlus iniquitous 
isure; therefore it is tliat I have yielded to the 
"ed obligadon of going through a subject as painful 
landle as it was necessary to be examined; there- 
) it is that I have waded, at extreme suffering to 
lelf, through the agoni^ng detail of tho dave 
Be; and therefore it is that I have, with unspeak- 
I anxiety — ^but an anxiety occasioncKl far moro by 
importance of the question than by its difficulty, 
ny disindination to grapple with it — ^kiid bare Uie 
rmities of this proceeding, and set forth its glaring 
nsistency with the great Act of Abolition, from tho 
ciples of which, I had fondly hoped, no English 
raroan would ever be found danng enough to swerve. 
Lords, I have for more than a quarter of a century 
I the supporter in Parliament of that ^cat mea- 
I of justice. But at every period of mylife since I 
hed man's estate, I have been its active, zealous, 
sr, though, God knows, feeble supporter, whereyer 
old hope to lend it assistance. For this holy cause 
ve been a fellow-labourer with the greatest men 
country ever produced, whether in the Senate, in 
Courts, or at the Bar— elevated to the ermine or 
practifflug in the forum. With them I have humbly 
igh fervently fought this good fight, and worked at 
pious work — ^witn them who are gone from hence, 
ith those who yet remun. Ana we had, indeed, 
hoped — they who are no more, and they who still 
ive to venerate the names of the forerunners, and 
d, if it be posable, in their footsteps— that we had 
eeded in putting down for ever tlie monstrous traffic 
omanfleak Could I then see this attempt to revive 
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it, and hold my peace f I coald not hare rested on my 
coach and suffered Urn execrable work to be done — 
nnintermpted to be done. I required not to be visited 
by those surviring friends of whom I just now spake— 
xequired not to bo roused by the agitation of public 
meetings — ^re<|uired not the countless applications of 
thofle whose disinterested patriotism, whose pure bene- 
volence, whcse pious philanthropy, endearing them to 
mr hexrif hare won for them tlie universal confidence 
of mankind. No! my Lords; I could not slumber 
without seeing before me in viuons of the night the 
great and good men who hare passed away, seeming 
as if they could not taste their own repose, while they 
forbade me the aid of rest, until I shoidd lend my 
feeble help, and stretch forth this hand to chase away 
the monster slave trade from the li^ht he once more out- 
rages, bade to the den where he nad been chained up 
by their mightier arms. J ustiy famous of other times I 
If it be not given us to emulale their genius, to tread 
the bright path of their glory, to share in the trans- 
cendent virtue which formed their chief renown — ^let 
US at least taste that joy which they valued above bH 
others — ^for that enjoyment we too can command — to 
bask in the inward sunshine of an approving conscience, 
athwart which no action of their illustrious lives ever 
cast a shade! 

I move you to resolve that the Order in Council of 
the 12th July— 

'' 1. That the Order in Council of ilie 12th of July, 
1837, was passed for the purpose of enabling the pro- 
prietors of Guiana to import into that Colony, as 
apprenticed labourers, the natives of countries within 
the limits of the East India Company's Charter, before 
it was known that any law had been enacted in India 
for their protection, and has been suffered to remain 
in force after it was known that the law enacted in 
India on the 1st of May, 1837, and transmitted by a 
d e spatch of the 7th of June, is wholly insufficient to 
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afford them such protection as is required, and to ore- 
vent the erils to which snch traffic is exposed, while 
there sre no means of preventing the greatest abases 
from bang practised, both in Asia and in Africa, 
under colour of the traffic, which it is the pro* 
fessed object of the Order in Council to fadlitate and 
encourage: 

•' 3. That the said Order in Coancd of the 12th of 
Julj, 1837, was improperly issued, and ought to be 
recalled.** 
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Thb masierlj speech which has just been delirered 
. by mj noble friend,* while it calls for mj cordial 
thanks, relieves your lordships from hearing many 
points which he has handled, discussed far less effec- 
tirely by me, in availing myself of the right of reply, 
which your courtesy TOStows. But a few^ words of 
explanation are required by one or two things which 
have fallen from the noble Dnke,t for whom I enter* 
tain the most unqualified respect, and whose authority, 
as a practical statesman, I place in the foremost rank. 
First, however, I must express my unbounded 
astonishment at the speech of my noble friend4 
Ifot only has he left wholly unnoticed my distinct and 
formal challenge, to show wherein this measure differs 
from the scheme of Letord, which all the authorities, 
both in the Mauritius and at home, stigmatized as a 
mere blind for a slave trading adventure ; but he has 
argued the whole question as if there were no Madras 
on the map of Asia — no Bombay — no Ceylon, for 
which no rules are made— no Pondicherry belonging 
to France, for which we cannot make any rule — no 
Goa in the hands of slave tradinji^ Portugal — no Afri- 
can coast within the company's hmits — and for which 
there exists not an authority on earth that can make 
a mngle rule, or watch a mile of the sea board* The 
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whole relianoe has been placed on the kw made at. 
Calcutta by my noble kinsman, the OoTernor-General 
in Conndl* — a lav of no kbd of value, had it compre- 
hended all Asia and Africa too — a law m whidi my 
noble relaUon attempted little and effected less — ^pre- 
tending to nment Wdly anything, and really pre- 
Tenting notning at all — feeble in its j^roYisions — 
impotent in its enactments — ^insignificant m its rubric 
— « blank in its body — when every one knows, and I 
had expressly so argued it, that no kw made by the 
Governor in C!ouncir(if in Cioundl the potentate who 
made such a thing can be said to sit) has any force or 
effect whateyer, were it as omnipotent as it is mefficient. 
beyond the presidency of Fort WiUkm, and neyer could 
affect a single atom o{ the traffic which most of all 
this measure is intended to encourage, and which most 
requires reguktion and control But in oyertuming 
the whole speech of my noble friend, I have also dis- 
posed of the noble Duke*s. For his only reason for 
resisting the motion, and offering the Government aa 
escape through the previous question is tlieir accept* 
ance of his oner to pass certain reguktions. Suppose 
the noble Duke's system were a£ypted to-morrow — 
and I think I am usmg sufficiently complimentanr lan- 
guage when I call it a system, for assuredly I do not 
protess to admire it as much as I have hitherto been 
wont to admire all its author's productions, whether aa 
a soldier or as a statesman — suppose my noble kins* 
mBJk* had enacted every tittle or it in Ck>uncil, instead 
of his own puny reguktion of the 1st of July — still it 
would haye been confined to Bengal 

The Duke of WeUiMtm.'^AM are included. 

Lard Brougham. — ^No— not Pondicherry, for there 
you cannot le^skte— not Goa, for that is Portuguese 
— ^not any part of the African coast, oyer the whde of 
which this measure of July sweeps, enyeloping all ia 

• LonlABddMd. 
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the fllaye trade. That measure, our Order in Council, 
is now giyen up— it cannot for an instant stand — for 
every argument ursed in its defence assumes that it 
must be accompaniea or followed by other regulations, 
some of which liaye not been, others of which nerer can 
be made. The noble Duke admits this as distinctly as 
my noble friend. Then I show you places without 
number, where no regulations whaterer can be made 
by all the powers and authorities existing in the em- 

fire, and that is decisiye against the Order in Council 
haye waited, and in yam, for any answer to this main 
branch of the argument from the noble Secretary of 
State— I put it to him in eyery form, and he makes no 
ngn. Therefore that Order stands conyicted — namely, 
by oonfesuon it stands conyicted— of leaving the door 
ajar to the African sbye trader, under the fairer name 
of encouraging the trade in apprentices — for I call it 
as bad as kavmg the door ajar, to affect shutting the 
main gate while you leave half a yard to the one side, 
a door wide open, through which the whole body of it 
may enter, and which there exists no power within 
your reach, nay, no power on this earth, that can 
shut it 

Much was said by the noble Duke of the value of 
Colonial possessions, the necessity of more hands to 
cultivate our plantations, and the tendency of these 
Besolutions to prevent tiieir importation. But here 
it 18 that the noble Duke has entirely mistaken both 
the tenor of my opinions, and the scope of the Resolu- 
tions. I am not one of those who object to Colonial 
establishments. Many men for whom I have a ffreat 
and just respect do eo this length. My opinion £Sers 
from thdrs. I late^ stated how I draw the line. I 
make a great distinction between such Colonies as 
those on the main land of North America, where men 
settle without die plan of returning home, where the 
property is in the hands of personal readents, and 
which are extensive enough to defend themselves. 

\ 
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When these are able to stand alone, when it is no' 
longer of mutoal benefit iliat the eolonial relation 
should continae, the separation is adyantageous to 
both parent state and settlement But as I lately 
stated in the argument I held with my noble friend,* 
now absent, unfortunately, from a domestic affliction, 
the slave colonies are differently circumstanced ; and 
no one can doubt tlie mutual benefits of their con- 
tinued dependence upon the mother country. They 
are important to our commerce, and still more to our 
income and wealth — ^we are of use towards thdr de- 
fence — ^and in a military point of view the connexion 
may be exceedingly material. I hare not therefore 
a word to say against the noble Duke's high value * 
which he sets upon such possessions. How far th^ 
cultivation, after the Emanci^Uon Act comes into full 
play, will require an importation of labourers from the 
£ast^ is quite another question. But then it is one on 
' which these Resolutions pronounce no opinion what- 
ever. I defy any man to point out one line of either 
Resolution which even looks in that direction. Why 
do I thus confidently say so? Because I purposely 
framed them so as to keep ^uite clear of a subiect on 
which I knew men nueht dmer widely, whSe tiiey all 
agreed in the main object of censuring the Order in 
Council. But says the noble Viscount,! following the 
noble Duke, whose unwillingness to remove him from 
the office holden at his Grace's pleasure seems to have 
excited a iust feeling of thankfulness, a great experi- 
ment is about to be made. We cannot tell, he says, 
what may happen in 1840 — I hope and trust that will 
be all kjiown two years earlier — therefore, he adds, 
let us be on our guard. Why notf Certunly let us 
be on our guard— but do you say a nngle word to 
show that this Order in Ck>uncil tor importing more 
apprentices puts us more on our guard i Wiiat will 
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1)etido ut» says (ho noblo Duko, shoald tho omancipatcd 
negroes refuse to work for hire f How wiU your estates 
then be cultiyatod f and how can you tell that they will 
pass from the state of slarery to that of industrious 
workmen f How can I tell ? Why, by looking at what 
they are ab*eady doing — ^in Jamiuca and Barbadoes, 
where they work every spare hour yoluntarily for 
wages — ^in Antigua ana Bermuda, where they have 
be^ as free as the peasantry of Hampshire for near 
three years, and liaTO worked as hard and behaved 
themselves as well. On this head, then, I have not 
the shadow of a doubt, nor am I enUtled to havo— if 
experience can be trusted as a safe guide. But further- 
more — suppose me quite wrong — suppose the whole 
experience of tho post belied by tho uituro, and timt 
all the negroes renise to work the moment the hour 
of thdr liberation strikes — here are eight hundred 
thousand idle and dissolute, and restless and rebellious 
negroes (for there can be no middle state between 
peace with industry, and idleness with revolt) — and 
the noble Duke would keep all quiet, and reclaim all 
from idleness, by sprinkling over this vast mass three 
or four tliousand Coolies from Asia. The supposition 
la that all the West Indies are in a state of maction 
first — ^presently after of insurrection and confusion- 
no work done but tliat of mischief — no labour, no 
quiet» no subordination — all is a mass of confusion, 
imd every portion of the vast population is in a fer- 
ment — ^wben sprinkling over the boiling mass a few 
peaceful and mdolent natives of Hincbstan will at 
once restore universal quiet, and all will suddenly sink 
down to rest! 



HI 
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But I have said, my Lords, that these resolutions 
pronounce no judgment whatever upon the poligr of 
jmportmg new hands. All my opimons on tnis sub- 
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5* ct may bo as orronoous as yoa ploaso— the noble 
uko's and the gorerninont^s under his protectioD, as 
well grounded as poisiblo— whateyer may be my pri- 
vate opiniottt you are to rote on the resolutions, and 
not on the speech that introduoes and defends them; 
and he who holds as high, as the noble Duke, the 
neeesnty of mtrodudng new labourers, may most cor- 
rectly and earnestly jom with him who has no opinion 
of the kind, in supporting resolutions which Icaro the 

aucstion wholly untouched. Nay, tlio more I was of 
le nolle Duke's opinion — the higher I valuod the im- 
portation as a resource — the more should I yote for 
these resolutions — because they j^ onl^ to condemn a 
most erroneous mode of trymg this experiment — a mode 
which its authors shrink from dofondmg, and which tlie 
noble Duke and overjr one else Join In condemning, as 
not giving the experiment fair play. Can anytmng 
indeed be more unfair towards that experiment than 
trying it in such a clumsy, bungling manner, as to bring 
upon it the odium of beinj; a new slaye trade f 

While, however, this is the clear and undeniable 
posture of the question in debate, I cannot at all abon* 
don the jealousy and indeed the aversion with which 
I regard all plans whatever of wholesale shifting of 
popmiation. Nor am I in the least decree won over 
to such plans by hearing their defence dothed in laa- 
cuage <&awn from the science of political economy. 
My noble friend calls it " a free circulation of Ubonr*" 
and professes his reluctance to abandon on this subject 
his tenets as an Economist. I have heard the terms 
and the doctrines of political economy turned to many 
uses in my time. They have been used to defend 
state lotteries — insurances in the lottery— stock job- 
bing — ^time-bargains in the funds. Why, it is 8ud» 
should there be any bterference with the free use of 
capital, or of skill and of labour in tiiese departments 
of industry f On the continent it has been applied - 
to even baser usea-r-and made to defend the establish- 
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ment of public stews* under due reeuIatioDS, for the 
benefit or the subject But I own 1 hare never yet 
heard those prinaples applied where they were more 
out of place and season than to the subject of the 
slave trade. Can any man in his sober senses think 
of calling the wholesale embarkm^ of Hindoos, and 
then transporting them to the antipodes, to work in 
ways whollv unknown to them and foreign to their 
nature and habits, and pretend that giving it facilities 
— encouragement — stimulants— is furthenng the free 
drculation of labour? The argument against all this 
plan is, that there is mere slave trading m every part 
of it — ^that a felony lurks under each of its arrange- 
ments. Then do the political economists and m^. 
noble fnend, who is so vigorous a stickler for their 
doctrines, hold that the drculation of labour is inter- 
rupted by preveniing the slave trade f If they do — 
nor can tnev stop a hair's-breadth short of this — ^then 
I am for a&idin^ by the law of God and the law of 
the land, let theur laws of political economy fare how 
thermay. 

The noble Duke has proposed certain terms to the 
government, as the price of his support — ^"Promise 
me you will adopt my code of regmations," says he, 
** and you shall not be condemned by a vote of censure 
this time.'' The hook so baited was sure to take — the 
ACnisters bit immediately— but they were not caught. 
"Oh yes — ^by all means" — ^"Anything you please," . 
sajTB the noble Tisoount— "we agree at once" — to 
what? Not to the^ proposal made; but only to con- 
nder of it — ** We will take it into our best conaidera- 
tion."* I don't much tiiink this kind of acceptance will 
catch the noble Duke. He saw the noble Viscount 
swallow the bait— but he had not caught his fish — 
away it ran with the Ime in its mouth, down the stream,* 
and buried itsdf in "serious consideration." Why, I 
defy the noble Duke to propose any one thing on any 
one subjedi which the govemment> and all the Housoi 
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and the oountrj too, will not, as a matter of course, 
iako into serious and respectful conaderation. The 
noble Yisoount will consider of it;— so shall I; — but 
veiT possibljr he may end bj thinking as little of it as 
I do. Conadering of it proves no assent — Le Boi 
iavUerOt is the form of reiectmg bills — ihe Soyerdgn 
has only once or twice taken any measure into con- 
sideration since the Kerolation, though he has assented 
to some thousands ; and the Minister, too, may comdder 
and reject The nature of the noble Viscount's answer, 
then, was, to use the phraseology of a witness on a 
memorable occasion at the Bar, More no than yes. 
So, as the noble Duke fiuled to catdi the noble 
Viscount, the noble Viscount must not expect to catch 
the noble Duke— anxious as he is to be taken upon the 
present occasion. 

I hear it said by my noble friend,'!' that there is 
a wide difference between his plan and Mr. Barluim*8 
in 1811, inasmuch as slavery then existed, and the 
Chinese were to be brought over as free labourers 
— ^whereas, Apprenticeship is now the law, and the 
Hindoos are to come mto a colony of apprenticed 
labourers. That is precisely my argument to show 
how much worse this plan is than that; and yet that 
was not endured by any one who knew the subiect 
ever so imperfectly. Tso one would have listened to 
Air. Barham's proposition, but that he was to make all 
the htbourers be brought over free at once ; they were 
to be free from every tackle imposed upon the negroes. 
Here the Hindoos are to be subject to every restraint 
which the negroes endure— nay, this plan is to coo* 
tinne for years after the negroes are set free. 

But anew argument is raised by the noble Viscoont^f 
''Take care/' says he, ''how you set men's interests 
against their duty* and raise their strongest prejudices 
against negro fireedom. The slaveiy of the andont 
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irorld was only extinguished by it becoming men's 
interest to prefer free labour to slaye labour; there- 
fore, if you make free labour so scarce in the West 
Indies as to mAke it dear, slayery never can cease." 
I am not sennble of ever in m^ life having heard a 
piece of reasoning more absurd m all its parts— one n , 
which the incorrectness of the facts assumed, more 
strove for the mastery with the thoughtlessness of the 
]d!erences drawn from them. Wliat I Slavery in Europe 
extinguished by the high price of slave labour, or 
any other calculation of pront and loss I ^ Why, I had 
always believed that it was the mild spirit of the Gos- 
pel of (Hirist which worked by slow degrees this happy 
change. I state the sentiments I have always heard 
accounted Justi and not out of deference to the Riffht 
Beverend Prelates in whose presence I speak, and who, 
to their immortal honour, have never once refused their 
support to any one proposition adverse to the Slave 
traae. But never before did I hear it doubted that 
first the spirit of Christianity, hostile to all cruelty 
and oppresuon, and afterwards the efforts of zealous 
priest^ even reusing the rites of the Church to men 
unless they would free thdr bondsmen, gradually 
wrought the happy chan^^ which the noble Lord 
ascribes to a calculation of interest. But ^rant him 
his facts; how do they prove the emancipation to 
be in any danger from a nse in the wages of labour? 
He talks as if the Act had never passed, and we wore 
trusting to men's interests for settms their slaves free. 
Happily, longer than August 1840 they cannot be 
retamed in any form of servitude. Does he dread 
that hi^h wages will bring back the chain and the 
cart-whip f 1 have no share in his chimerical appre- 
hensions. I defy all the combinations which cruelty 
can effect wiUi avarice to restore that hideous state 
of society of which the kneU sounded over the Atlan- 
tic in 1883. No, nol I will trust the negro people 
for that. They will keep what they have got Trust 
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roe ther will let at defiance all the noble Lord's 
calcidationsy and all the wishes of thdr former mas> 
ters, and neyer more consent to work one spell of 
work, hot for their own beho(^ — be the terms of 
their employment erer so distasteful to their white 
neighbours— be thmr denre for a restoration of the 
yoke, and the chiun, and the cart-whip ever so intense. 
The renemd of the Slare Trade is a very different 
tlung. On that my fears are indeed f^ve and per- 
plexmg — for I know the Indian crimp and the Afnean 
trader — the inexhaostible perfidies of the dealers in 
men, and the scope which those frauds hare among 
hordes of uncivilixed men, many of them in their own 
country slaves— the comfort and aid which those 
wretches may reckon upon receiving firom accomplices 
rc»dy made, such as the oribed ^oyernor on the Spanish 
Main, and Uie friendly authorities of CuIml 

But I am told to be of good courage, and not to 
despond — there is no fear of abuse — ^no prospect of 
the horriUe traflio so much condemned ever taking 
root in our islands. I am bid to look at the influence 
of public opinion — ^the watchfulness of the Pkress — ^the 
unceasinjg efforts of all the societies — ^the jealous yigi- 
lance or Parliament Am I then to stand by and 
suffer the traffic to be revived, in the hope that we 
shall agam be able to work its extirpation? Trusty 
say the friends of this abominable measure, trust to 
the force which gained the former triumph. Expect 
some Clarkson to arise, mighty in the powers of per- 
severing philanthropy, with the piety of a samt and 
the courage of a martyr — ^hope for some second Wil- 
berforce who shall cast away all ambition but that of 
doing good, scorn all power but that of relieving his 
fellow-creatures, and reserving for madund what others 
give up to part^, know no vocation but that Ueased 
work of furthenng justice and freeing the slave- 
reckon upon once more seeine a Government like that 
of 1806--4das, how different from any we now witneasi 
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— ^formed of men who deemed no work of hnmanitj 
below their care or alien to their nature, and resolyed 
to fulfil their high destiny, beard the Court, confront 
the Peers, contemn the Planters— and in despite of 
Planter, and Peer, and Prince, crush the foreign traffic 
with one hand, while they gave up the staff of power 
with the other, rather than be patrons of intolerance 
at home t These are the yiews with which it is sought 
to console us and gain us oyer to the ill-starred measure 
before jou. 

I make for answer — ^If it please jou — ^No — hj no 
means — nothing of all this. The monster is down, 
and I prefer keeping him down to relying upon all 
our resources for gaining a second triumph. I will 
not suffer the Upas tree to be transplanted, on the 
chance of its not thriyins in an ungenial soil, and in 
the hope that, after it shall be found to blight with 
deaih all beneath its shade, my arm may be found 
strong enouffh to wield the axe which shsll lay it 
low* I ihank you for the patience with which you 
haye listened to me. and on whidi I haye unwSlingly 
trespassed to long. My bounden duty could not otiher* 
wise haye been performed; and I had no choice but 
to act now as I haye acted oyer through the whole 
of my life— maintaining to the end the implac^le 
cnmi^ with which I &ye at all times pursued this 
Infernal Trade. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP THE LAW. 



HoTOi or Comioim— Fbbbuabt 7, 1828. 



OuB predeoe88on» membora of this House m the seven* 
teenth centttrr, an age fruitful of great improTementB, 
most of whicD were rotoinod in moro quiot timos» 
undertook the amendment of the Uw systematically, 
and with a spirit and a wisdom erery way worthy of 
so great a work. In 1654, a Commission was formed 
partly of the House, partly of learned strangers. At 
the head of the former, I find my honourable finend 
the Solicitor-Oeneral*s less learned and more martial 
predecessor, enlled in the Journals ^Lord General 
CromwelL"* But m front of the latter stands <' Mr. 
Matthew Hale,'' afterwards tlie great chief Justice, 
whose name is erer cited amongst the most venerable 
supporters of our civil and our roUgious establishment 
With them were joined all the groat jurisconsults and * 
statesmen of that illustrious age. They sat for five 
years and proposed a number of the most important 
and general reforms. 1 will Te^i the titles or a few 
Acts, the draughts of which the Commissioners pre- 
pared. 

1« For takiujg away fines upon biDs, dedarationsy 
and orij^nal wnts. 



* O. Cmnwtnwai mtmber for Cambridgt town; 311; Tiiidal fo tte 
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* 2. For taking away common recoyeiies, and the 
nnnecessarr charges of fines, and to pass and charge 
lands entailed as lands in fee-simple. 

3. For ascertaining of arbitrary fines upon descent 
and alienation of copyholds of inheritance. 

4. For the more speedy recoyenr of rents. 

5. For the better rc^gulating of Pleaders and their 
Fees. 

^ 6. For the more speedy and easy recovery of 
Debts and Damages not exceeding the sum of Four 
Ponnds. 

7. For the further declaration and prerenUon of 
Firandulent Contracts and Conyeyances. 

* 8. Against the Sale of Ofiices. 

9. For the recoyery of Debts owing by Corporations. 

* 10. To make Debts assignable. 

11. To preyent solicitation of Judges, Bribery, 
Extortion, Charge of Motions, and for restriction of 
Pleaders. 

12. An Act for all County Registers, Will, and 
Administrators; and for preyentinj; Inconyenience, 
DeLiy, Charge, and Irregukrity, m Chancery and 
Common Law (as well in common pleas as criminal 
canses). 

^ 13. Acts for settling County Judicatures, Guar- 
dians of Orphans, Courts of Appeal, County Treasurers, 
and Workhouses, with Tables of Fees, and short Forms 
of Declaration. 

^ 14. An Act to allow Witnesses to be Sworn for 
Prisoners. 

The House is aware that, till much later m our 
history, by the great wisdom, justice, and humanity of 
our ancestors, it was provided that the witnesses for a 
defendant should not deliyer their testimony upon 
oath ; until the time of Queen Anne^ the prosecutor 
mly was allowed to proye hb case by sworn eyidence ; 
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and tho oommunication of the same right to the defen-- 
dant, may be looked upon by some as a rade myarioa 
of the andent system^ and a cruel departure from the 
perfections of the olden time. 

Tills is not the only measure prcpivred by that 
celebrated Commission whidi has been since adopted, 
as the House will see by the enumeration I have giyen. 
But steps were taken immediately after the restora- 
tion, for prosecuting its plans more systematically. A 
committee was appointe«l by this liouse to examine 
the state of the law and its practice ; Serjeant May- 
nard and other eminent Liifycrs were members of it. 
From their numbers, fifty-one, I presume they sub- 
divided themselves for the convenience of inquiring 
separately into different branches of the subject Upon 
their report several bills were brought in for tho 
general Reform of the Law ; but in tracing their pro- 
cress throufi;h the House, the prorogation appears to 
have come before any of them was passed. After a 
long interval of various fortune, and filled with vast 
events, but marked from age to age by a steady course 
of improvement, we are again called to the grand 
labour of surveying and amending our laws. For this 
task it well becomes us to begird ourselves, as tho 
honest representatives of the people. Despatch and 
vigour are imperiouslv demanaed; but that delibera- 
tion, too, must not be lost ught of which so mighty an 
enterprise requires. When we shall have done tho 
work, we may fairly challenge the utmost approval of 
our constituents, for in none other have they so deep 
a stake. 

In pursuing the course which I now invite you to 
enter upon, I avow that I look for the co-operation of 
the Einff's Government; and on what are my hopes - 
founded? Men gather not grapes from thorns, nor 
fi^ from thistles. But that we vine should no lonj^r 
yield its wonted firuit-4hat the fig-tree should retuso 
its natural increase— required a miracle to strike it 
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inth barrenness. There are those^ in the present 
Ministry, whose known liberal opinions hare lately 
been prochumed anew to the worId» and pledges have 
been ayouched for tlieir influence npon the policy of 
tlie State. With them, others may not, upon all sub- 
jects afp-ee ; ujpon this, I would fun hope tnere will be 
found little difference. But be that as it may, whether 
I hare the support of the Ministers or no— to the 
House I look with confident expectation, that it will 
control them, and asnst me ; if I f^ too fiu*, checking 
my progress; if too fSut, abating my speed; but 
heartily and honestiy helping me in the best and 
frreatest work which the hands of the Uwgiver can 
undertake. The course is clear before us ; the race is 
glorious to run. Tou have the power of sending your 
name down through all times, illustrated by deeds of 
higher fame, and more useful import, than erer were 
done within these walls. Tou saw the greatest warrior 
of the age — conqueror of Italy — ^humluer of Germany 
— terror of the North — saw him account all his matchless 
Tictories poor, compared with the triumph you are now 
in a condition to win — saw him contemn the fickleness 
of Fortune, while, in despite of her, he could pronounce 
bis memorable boast, ** I shall go down to posterity 
with the Code in my hand I" lou haye vanquished 
him in the field ; strive now to rival him in the sacred 
arts of peace I Outstrip him as a lawgiver, whom in 
arms you overcame I The lustre of the Regency will 
be echpsed by the more solid and enduring splendour 
of the reign. The praise and the titles which false 
courtiers roimed for our Edwards and Harrys, the 
Justinians of then* day, will be the just tribute of the 
wise and the good to that monarch under whose sway 
80 miffhty an undertaking shall be accomplished. Of 
a trutn, the holders of sceptres are most chiefly to be 
envied for that they bestow the power of thus conquer- 
ing, and ruling thus. It was the boast of Augustus — 
it formed part of the glare m which the perfidies of 
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J his earlier years were loei — that he found Borne of 

1 brick, and left it of marble; a praise not unworthy a 

(' great prince, and to which the present reign also has 

1(8 daims. But how much nobler will be the SoTe- 
reign's boast, when he shall hare it to sa^, that he 
found law dear, and left it cheap ; found it a sealed 
book — ^left it a living letter; found it the patrimony 
of the rich — ^left it the inheritance of the poor ; found 
it the two-edged sword of craft and oppression^eft 
it the staff of honesty and the shield of innocence! 
To me, much reflecting on these things, it has always 
seemed a worthier honour to be the instrument of 
making you besUr yourselves in this high matter, than 
to enjoy all that office can bestow— <»ffice, of which 
the patronage would be an irksome incumbrance, the 
emoluments superfluous to one content with the rest 
of his industrious fellow-citizens, that his own hands 
minister to his wants : And as for the power supposed 
to follow it — ^I have lived near half a century, and I 
have learned that power and place may be severed. 
But one power I do prize ; that of being the advocate 
of my countrymen here, and their fellow-labourer 
elsewhere, in those things which concern ilie best 
interests of mankind. That power I know full well, 
no goyemment can give^-no cnange take away I 

i move you, Sir, " That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, pra^ng that he will be gradously 
pleased to issue a Commission for inquiring mto tho 
defects, occasioned b^ time and otherwise, in the laws 
of this realm, and mto the measures necessary for 
removing the same." 

[Upon the adjourned debate on Mr. Brougham's 
motion, on Friday, February 29, the following Reso- 
lution, substituted by^ him with the assent of the 
Government, was unanimously carried : — 

'I That an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, respectfully requesting that his Majesty may 
i 
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be pleased to take aoeh measures as may seem most 
expedient for the pm^pose of caonng due inqimy to 
be made mto the origm, progress, and termination of 
actions in the superior Courts of Common Law in this 
country, and matters connected therewith, and into 
the stete of the Law regarding the Transfer of Real 
Rroper^."] 
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Houn ov CioioioiiB— Apbil 29, 1830. 



Sib, — ^There ib a subject for which I have hardly left 
myself strength, and I am sore I haye left the House 
no patience to go into it, but to which I shall Tory 
ffeneralljr and cursorilj refer^^I mean the subject of 
tionciliation. In many foreim countries. Courts of 
Conciliation are establisned, wiui a yiew to the preyen- 
tion of law-suits, by haying the parties called before 
them — by talking to tiiem fSuniUarly, kindly, and 
priyately— by telhng one that it is yery foohsh to go 
mto court where the facts are so dear against him, 
and that he will lose his cause— by telling another that 
he ouffht notany longer to reflost payment, as it is quite 
dear tnat he is wrong ; in short, oy giving the partiea 
sound adyice, to which they may attach the wdght 
that does and will always belong to the disintere^ed 
counsel of a prudent and woraiy man, and of one 
experienced in such dispntes. I understand that in 
Sweden the measure has been attended with some 
success. But in Denmark it has succeeded bestof all; 
and if I am not nusinformed, in that country the going 
before a Judge of Condliation is entirely opdond. I 
know that in SwitserLind, at least in two piurts of it— 
I mean Oeneya and the Pays du Vaud— the experi- 
ment was tried, and was attended with success. The 
Code Napoleon Med, as there was in it compdsorj 
reconoilcment-^that is, no person could go into a higher 
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court before he called his adversary to the Court of 
Conciliation, and obtameda^^roc^verto/; if the adver- 
aary did not appear, he paid a fine of ten francs, and 
the other got a certificate, and was allowed to go before 
a higher court InDenmark, where the thing is more 
optional, and where the Court does not call the parties 
before them, I find that on an ayerage of three years, 
1825, 1826, and 1827, one-fourth of the actions brought 
into those courts were terminated by the withdrawal 
of proceedings, or by the parties bring reconciled. The 
returns do not spedfjr tne exact numbers of each of 
ihose^ stopped hj concihation, or by the parties with- 
drawing proceecungs, being hopeless of success. In one 
instance, nowever,! haye that return, and I find that 
the numbers are yery nearly equal, that is to say, that 
between one^wyenth and one-eighth of the cases not 
tried were settied by the process of conciliation. 

Now, I propose adding to^ the power of the judge 
the right of callmg the parties, if they please, before 
him; that is, if one is desirous of it, and the other has 
no objection. I propose that they should go before 
lum; that it shoula be compulsory to receiye his opinion; 
that he should act as jud^ of conciliation, and endea- 
your to reconcile theur differences. I will explain in 
one moment why I regard this measure as desirable, 
and by no means impracticable ; and I can assure the 
House, that the suggestions which I haye offered are 
founded strictiy oa practical experience. When a 
Court is resorted to, in many cases, no person is more 
likely to be led into error as to the prooable termina- 
tion of the cause than the party interested. Inalmost 
all instances he is more or less misled by the adyice he 
reoeiyes. I do not say that gentiemen of tiie Bar eiye 
opinions that the action is maintainable, when uey 
Imowthatitisnot GodforbidI I belieye that there 
is no set of men less apt to do so; I belieye tiiey are 
more apt to dissuade— 4o throw cold water upon law, 

^ giye doubtful ojnmonS) and offer discouraging 
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adTioe. I say this is the common comrse of the iiro- 
fesnoQ. iBaythatinzunety-nmecaBesoutofahimared 
it u 10. I need hardly say it happens to aU respect- 
able men : I need hardly say when it happens not» a 
man is scarcdy respectable. Bat great as my feding 
is for tiie profession-nrtrongly prepooeased^ as I am 
with the beuefof its high honomr, of its great integrity, 
--of aU those qnalities which entitle it to respect— 4md 
mvdi as I hope that the exceptions are rare — yet I 
will not BAj that there are no exceptions^ eren in 
that wofesBion to which I haTe the honour to belong. 
I will not take upon myself to say, that it is an impos- 
nbihty to find a man at the Bar who wiU giye an 
opinion to enconrsffe, when he ought to discourage, 
—still less will I take upon myself to deny that there 
are always to be founa men, in the other branches 
of the profesnon, who will go to that man to get lus 
o]»inion, and who, if they cannot get such an opinion» 
will substitute thrown for it, and teQ thdr client that 
he is sure to gain that whidi they ought to know there 
is erery proMbility he will lose. But this I do know, 
that we naye men eyery day come before counsd, pre- 
yious to going into court; that a consultation is holden, 
and those present lift up their hands and throw up their 
eyes, and say. Who comd haye adrised sndi an action? 
and that upon other occadons, on the part of the defen- 
dant, it is said — ^How could you go <m so long with it? 
The reason is neither more nor less than thi^-that no 
sooner have the^ read the case, than, wiUiout any 
further consultation together, each man comes into tiie 
consulting-room, with his mind made up, that they 
hare not the shadow of a case, and thus the poor dient 
is allowed to go into a court only to be rumed. This 
happens erery day, and it happens often enough to make 
one wish that it neyer happened at alL Therearecases 
where the adyice of the counsd is kept back from the 
dient; otiier cases, where the fayourable opimon is 
obtained on fidse statement of £mU; and in aU theae 
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cases the man most ignorant of the chance of success, 
or failure, is the unfortunate client thus dragged into 
a court of justice. I ought not to say he is always 
draff^ — ^he is sometimes coaxed ; they who ought to 

Eut nim on his guard, mislead and urge him on ; and 
e finds, too late, that he has been deceiTod to his ruin. 
The men who do so ignorantly, — and they are not a 
few,— are not of course so culpable as they who do so 
knowingly and willingly. Eyen my respect for that 
branch of the profession to which I allude-— I mean 
solictors and attorneys — will not allow me to deny 
that I haye frequently seen instances, in both classes, 
of such cases, produced more frequently by the igno- 
rance of the attorney, than by a Knowledge that his 
client must lose. In these cases, if you comd separate 
the client from the attorney and the counsel, and get 
him aside, and tell him that if he goes on with his suit, 
he must be disappointed and defeated; I am sanguine 
enough to expect that the rmn which now often hap- 
pens would be sayed to the unfortunate and ill-adyised* 
clients. 

This system which I haye submitted in the House, 
I trust respectfully, founded as it is upon experience, 
would proauce the best results. I haye hopes, and I 
think they are not yisionary hopes, that great benefit 
would accrue to parties from haying conyersation with 
an mdiyidual of knowledge and of undoubted respecta- 
bility. Whether, not merely that part of the subject 
which relates to conciliation and arbitration, by pubhdy 
appointed arbitrators, but the whole subject ot affording ^^ 

the means of obtaining cheap justice, will be approyed 
of by the Legislature, I know not; but this i know, 
that those who reject it are imperatiyely called upon 
by the state of the case to point out another remedy. 
I care not for the name. If you reform the county 
oourta» it will only hamper you with certam forms, 
with obsolete rules, and with many inconyeniences,' 
whidi had mueb. better be got rid of; for nothing is so 
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useless as presenring the shadow when the sobstaoce 
is gone— it onlr dinppoints, and harasses, and Tezes. 
But call it by what name you will, the substance of thu 
measure is imperativelY required. The exigencies of 
suitors will no longer aUow us to withhold it from them. 
Of this I am as much persuaded as I am of my exis- 
tenoe, or that I am standmg here addresung this House. 
The people hare a right to justice— they are crying 
out for it — they distrust the Govemment for want <n 
it — ther distrust all plans of reform, whether l^gal or 
political reform, because of it ; and so long as they feel 
this want will the^ continue to cry out and to distrust 
I haye heard it said, that when one lifts up hia 
Toioe against things that are, and wishes for a change, 
he is rainni^ clamour against existing institutions, a 
damour against our venerable estabhshments, a cla- 
mour against the Uw of the land ; but this is no clamour 
agabst the one or the other — ^it is a clamour against 
the abuse of them all. It is a clamour nused against 
the grierances that are felt Mr. Burke, who was no 
friend to popular excitement who was no ready tool of 
agitation, no hot*headed enemy of existing ^tablish- 
ments, no under-yaluer of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
no scoffer against institutions as they are, has sud, and 
it desenres to be fixed in letters of gold over the hall 
of every assembly which caUs itself a legidatiYe body, 
''Where there ui abuse there ought to be damour, 
because it is better to have our slumbers broken by the 
fire-bell, than to nerish amidst the flames in our bed." 
I haye been told oy some who have little objection to 
the clamour, that I am a timid and a mock reformer, 
and by others, if I to on firmly and steadily, and do 
not allow myself to be drawn aside by either one out- 
cry or another, and care for neither, that it is a rash 
and dangerous innovation which I propound, and that. 
I am takmff for the subject of my reckless experiments 
things whion are the objects of all men's yeneration. I 
disr^pffd the one as mudi as I disregard the odier of 
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these eharf^QB. I know the patii of the reformer is not 
eaay : honourable it may be— it may lead to honour; 
but it is obstructed hj the secret workings of coad- 
jutors; and* above all, it is beset bj the base slanders of 
those who, I venture to say — some of them at least— 
know better than others the fiodsehood of the charges 
wlueh they bring against me. But I have not pro^ 
oeeded in this course rapidly, hastily, or rtohly ; for I 
have actually lived to see myself charged with bmng 
in name a reformer, but in truth in league with the 
enemies of reform; in secret and corrupt league with 
those who batten on the abuses whidi I denounce. 

It has been asserted that I have so acted in order to 
obtain hiffh professional advancement, — 1$ who have 
refitted the mghest judicial functions, — ^I, who, at the 
yery time tliose slanders were propagated, was in the 
act of preventing such a proposition from being^ made 
to me— upon poatical principle— upon public pnnciple 
— upon iMU*ty principle — as well as upon personal feel« 
ings. IXd I renurd the slanderf Was I stung with 
Buch false opprobriumf Did I change my colour, or 
falter in my course, or did I quicken tliat ooursef 
Not I, indeed — 

FdM boooor chumt and lying lUiite Mint 
. WlMB, bat tlM iUM and Cuilty?* 

It has been the lot of all men, in all ages, who have 
asfured at the honour of ^dinff, instructing, or mend-* 
ing mai!Jdnd, to have their paths beset by every per^ 
aecution from adversaries — by every misconstruction 
from friends: No quarter from the one--no charitable 
construction from the other. To be misoonstrued, mis- 
represmted, borne down, till it was in vain to beur 
down any longer, has been thdr fiUe. But truth will 
survive and calumny has its day. I say, that if this 
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be the fate of the reformer— 4f he be the object of 
misrepreieiitatioiit — maj not an inference be drawn 
faTonraUe to myself f Tannted by Uie enemies of 
refonn as being too rash; by the orer-iealoiis friends of 
reform, as bei^ too slow or too cold ; there is every 
reason for presmning that I hare dioeen the right 
course. A reformer most proceed steadily in liis 
career; not misled cm the one hand by panegyric, nor 
discooraged by slander on the other. He wants no 
jmuse. I would rather si^ — *^ Wo to him when dl 
men speak well of him." I shall go cm in the coorso 
which I haTO laid down for myself; porsuing the foot- 
steps of Uiose who have gone Wore us— who haTO left 
ns their mstmcdons and saeeoso thdr instructions to 
gmde oar walk, and their soccess to cheer our sprits. 
I move, Sir, for leave to bring m a Bill tor the 
Establishment of Local Jndicatares in certain cases in 
Bn^and 
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Mt LoBMy— I feel that I owe some apology to your 
lordflhips for'standii^ in the way of any noble lords* 
who wish to address you : but amr much deUberation^ 
and after consulting with seycural of my noble frienda 
on both udes of the House, it did appear to us, as I 
am sure it will to your lordships, desirable, on many 
grounds, that the debi^ should be brought to a dose 
tills night; and I thought I oould not better contribute 
to that end than by taking the oresent opportunitjr of 
addressing you. Indeed, I haa scarcely any choice. 
I am ur^ on by the anxiety I feel on this mighty 
subject, which is so great, that I should hardly haye 
becoi able to delay the expression of my opinion much 
longer; if I had, I feel assured that I must hare lost 
the power to address you. This solicitude is not, I 
can assure your lordships, diminished by my recoUeo* 
tion of the great talents and brilliant exertions of those 
by whom I hare been preceded in the discusdoUt and 
the consdousness of the difficulties wiUi which I hare 
to contend in following such men. It is a deep sense 
of these difficulties that induces me to call for your 
patient indulgence. For although not unused to meet 
public bodies^ nay, constantly m the habit, during 
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many yean, of presentbg myself before great 

blies of Tarious kindst yet I do solemnly assure you* 
that I nerer, imUl this moment, felt what deep respon* 
ability may rest on a member of the Legislature in 
addnffising either of its Houses. And if I, now stand- 
ing with yomr lordships on the brink of the most 
momentous decision that erer human assembly came 
to, at any ijeriod of the world, and seeking to arrest 
you» whilst it is yet time, in that poation, oould, by 
any diyination m the future, haye foreseen in my 
earliest years, that I should Iiye to appear here, and 
to act as your adyiser, on a Question of such awful 
importance, not <mly to yourselyes, but to your re- 
motest posterity, I should haye deyoted eyeir day and 
eyery hour of that life to preparing myself for the 
task which I now almost sink under, — gathering from 
the monuments of ancient experience the lessons of 
wisdom which miriit euide our course at the nresent 
hour, — ^lookine abroad on our own times, and these 
not uneyentfiu, to check, by practice, the application 
of those lessons,— chastening myself, and sinkmff within 
me eyery infirmity of temper, eyery waywardness of 
disposition, which might by possibility impede the dis- 
chiur|;e of this most solemn duty; — ^but, i^ye all, 
eradicating from my mmd eyerything that, by any 
accident, could interrupt the most per&st candour and 
impartiality of judgment I adyance thus anxious and 
thus humbled to the task before me; but cheered, on 
the other hand, with the intimate and absolute per- 
snanon that I haye no personal mterest to serye,— no 
anister yiews to rerist, — that there is nothing, in my 
nature, or in my situation, which can cast eyen the 
shadow of a shayde across the broad path, I will not 
say of legidatiye, but of judicial duty, in which I am 
now to accompany your lordships. 

I haye listened, my Lords, widi the most profound 
attention to the debate on this question, wmch has 
lasted during the fiye past days; and haying heard 
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a Tast fBxAety of objections broaght against this mea- 
. sure, and bavinff also attended to the arguments which 
haye been nrgM to repel those objections, I» careless 
whether I jg;iTe offence in any quarter or no, must, in 
common fairness, say, on the one hand, that I ain so 
far moved by some of the things which I haye heard 
urged, as to be inclined towards the reconsideration of 
several matters on which I had conceived my mind to 
be fully made up ; and, on the other, that in the great 
majority of the objections which have been mgeniously 
raised against this jBill, I can by no means concur ; but 
viewing them as calmly and dispaanonately as ever maa 
listened to the alignments advanced for and against 
any measure, I am bound by a sense of dutj^ to say, 
that those objections have left my mmd entirely un- 
changed as to the bulk of the principles upon which 
the Bill is firamed. If I presumed to go through those 
objections, or even through the majority of tnem, in 
detail, I should be entering upon a tedious, and also a 
superfluous, work : so many of them have been removed 
by the admirable speeches which you have already 
heard, that I shoula only be wastmg your time were 
I once more to refute them ; I should only be doing 
- worse what my precursors have already done far better. 
I frill hepn, however, withjr hat fell from a noble Earl,* 
with whose display I was far less struck than others, 
because I was more accustomed to it — ^who, viewing 
this Bill firom aremote eminence, and not coming dose, 
or even approaching near, made a recomncisanoe of it 
too far off to see even its outworks — ^who, indul^ng in 
a vein of playful and elegant pleasantry, to wmch no 
man listens m private with more delight than myself, 
knowing how well it becomes the leisure hours and 
familiar moments of my noble friend, delivered with 
the utmost purity of diction, and the most feUcitous 
aptness of allusion— I was going to say a discourse— 
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bat it was an exercise, or essay— of the highest merit, 
irluch had only this fault— thai it was aa essay, or 
exerdtation, on some other thesis, and not on this 
Bin It was as jf some one had said to my noble 
friend, whose accomplishments I know— whose yaried 
talents I adnure, bnt in whom I certunly desiderate 
soondness of judgment and closeness of argument, a 
theme ds rebuuj^UciSf or d$ mat& eiviumt or de 
nawxrum rermn cu/m2tta(s,— on change, on demo- 
cracies, on republicanism, on anarchy; and on these 
interesting but somewhat trite and eren threadbare 
subjects, my noble friend made one of the most lucid, 
most terse, most daadcal, and, as far as such efforts 
will admit of eloquence, most eloquent exercitations, 
that ever proceeded from mortal pen. My noble friend 
proceeded altogether on a fiedse assumption ; it was on 
a ficdon of his own brain — on a device of his own 
imagination, thai he spoke throughout He first 
assumed thai the Bill meant change and rerolution, 
and on change and revolution he prelected volumiw 
nously and successfully. So much for the critical 
merits of his performance ; but, practicallv viewed— 
re^^arded as an argument on the question before us--* 
it IS to be wholly fofl out of view ; it was quite bedde 
the matter. If tins Bill be change, and be revolution, 
there is no resisting the conclusions of my noble friend. 
But on that p<nnt I am at issue with him; and he 
berins by takinff the thing in dispute for granted. 
I &ny thai this Bill is change in the bad sense of the 
word; nor does it lead to, nor has it any connexion 
vrith, revolution, except so far as it has a direct ten- 
dency to prevent revolution. 

Mj noble friend, in the course of his essay, talked 
to you qI this Adn^nistraiion as one prone to change; 
he told you that its whole system was a system of 
changes ; and he selected as the first change on which* 
he would ring a loud peal« that which he said we had 
made in our system of finance. . If he ii so averse to 
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our makmg alteratioiis in our scheme of finance the 
Tery fint vear we have been in office, what does he 
think, I ask, of Mr. Pitt's budgets, of which nerer one 
passed wiUiout undergoing changes in almost every one 
tax, beside those altogether abiuidonedf If our bud- 
get bad been carriea as it was originally brought in, 
with a remisaon of the timber duty, and the candle 
duty, and the coal du^, it would haye been distin- 
guished beyond all others only as having giyen sub- 
stantial relief to the people on those very trivial and 
unnecessary articles, I suppose, of human hfo— fire, and 
light, and lodging. Then, our law reform is another 
change which my noble firiend charged the Govern- 
ment with bemg madly bent on effecting. Scarcely 
had the Lord Prosident of the Council risen to answer 
the objection raised against us on this score, than up 
started my noble fiiend to assert that he had not 

fressed any such objection into his service. My Lords, 
am not m the habit of taking a note of what fisdls 
from any noble Lord in debate — ^it is not my practice 
—but by some iatality it did so happen that, whilst 
my noble friend was speaking, I took a note of his 
observations, of which I will take the liberty of read- 
ing you the very first Ime. ** Change and revolution ; 
all is change; among the first— law. Itookthatnote^ 
because I was. somewhat surprised at the observation, 
knowing, aa I did, that this Law Reform had met with 
the approbation of my noble friend himsolf ; and, what 
was yet more satisfactory to my mindr it. had received 
the sanction of your lordships, and had been passed 
through all its* sta^ without even a divinon. Mj^ 
noble firiend then t^d us, still reconnoitering our posi- 
tion at a distance, or, at most, partaking in an occ*-^ 
sional skirmish, but holding himself aloof fix>m the 
main battle,— he told us tiiat this' Bill came recom- 
mended neither by the weieht of andent authority, nor 
by the spirit of modem re&Mnent; that this attack on 
our present i^ystent was not sapgorted by tha exp»-. 
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rience of the past, nor sanctioned by any appearance^ 
of the great mind, the master genius of our precursors 
in later times. As to the weignt of ancient authority, 
skilled as my noble friend is m eyerjr branch of literary 
history, I am obliged to tdl him he is inaccurate ; and, 
because it may asord him some consolation in ii^ his 
day of discoiufiture and anguish, I will supply the de- 
fect which exists in his historical recollections ; for an 
author, the first of satirists in any ago— Dean SwifW 
with whom my noble friend must haye some sympathy, 
rince he closely imitates him in this respect, that as 
the Dean satirized, under the name of a man, a bemg 
who had no existence save in his own imagination, so 
my noble friend attacks, under the name of the Bill, 
' a fancy of his own, a creature of his fertile brain, and 
which has no earthly connexion with the real ink and 
parchment Bill before you — Dean Swift, who was never 
yet represented as a man prone to change, who was 
not a Badical, who was not a Jacobin ^or, indeed, 
those terms were in his day unknown) ; Dean Swift, 
who was not eyen a Whig, but, in the language of tho 
times, a regular, staunch, thick-and-thin Tory, — ^while 
enumerating the absurdities in our system, which re« 
quired an adequate and efficient remedy, says : — ** It 
is absurd that the boroughs, which are decayed, and 
destitute both of trade and popuktion, are not extin- 
raished;'' Tor, as we should say, in Uie language of 
we Bill, wnidi was as unknown to Dean Swift as it 
is ^ now to my noble friend, put into schedule A), 
'^ because,'* adds the Dean, *' they return members who 
represent nobody at all;'* so here he adopts the first 
branch of the measure ; and next he approTOs of the 
other great limb; for the second grand absurdity which 
he remarks is, ''that sereral lar^ towns are not repre^ 
sented, though they are filled with those who increase 
nughtily the trade of the realm.'* Then as to shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliaments, on which we have not 
introdnoed a single proYision into the Bill— if we had^ 
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what a cry ahoiild we have heard about the statesmen 
in Queen Anne'* day, the great men who lived in the 
days of Blenheim, and durm^ the period sans of by 
my noble friend, from Blenhemi to Waterloo ; bow we 
ahould hare been taunted frith the Somerses and Go- 
dolphins, and theur eontemporaries, the Swifts and 
the Addisons I What would they have sud of such a 
changef Tet what did the same Dean Swift, the 
contemporary of Somers and Godolphin, the friend of 
Addison, who sang the glories of Blenh^, the origin 
of my noble friend's period, — ^what did the Dean, 
inspired by all the wisdom of ancient times, say to 
shortenmg the duration of Parliaments? ''I hare a 
strong loYO for the good old fSeishion of Gothic Parlia- 
ment^ which were only of one year's duration.** Such 
Is the ground, such the Touchers, upon the authority 
of which my noble friend, in good set phrase, sets the 
weight of andent wisdom against the errors of the 
Be&rmers, and triumphs in the round denial that 
we hare anything in our favour like the sanction dt 
authority; and it turns out» after all, that the wise 
men of the olden time promulgated thdr opinions on 
the subject in such dear, and dedsive, ana vigorous 
terms, that if they were living in our days, and giving 
utterance to the same sentiments, they would be set 
down rather for determined Radicals than for enemies 
of Reform. 

Then my noble fnend, advandng from former times 
to our own, asked who and what they are that form 
the Cabinet of the day? To such Questions it would 
be unbecoming in me to hazard a reply. I do not find 
fault with my noble fiiend for askmg them ; I admit 
that it is fair to ask who are they that propound any 
measure, especially when it comes in the shape of a 
great change. The noble Earl then complamea of our 
poverty of genius— Absence of commandmg talents^-* 
want of master minds— and even our dmtution of 
eloquence^ a topic probid)ly suggested by my noble 
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firiend's* £splaT» who opened the debate, and whose 
efforts in iliat kind are certainly very different from 
those which the noble Earl seems to admire. But if, 
it be a wise rule to ask by whom a measure is pro- 
pounded before you give it implicit confidence, it cer- 
tainly cannot be an unwise nue to ask, on the other 
handy who and what be they by whom that measure 
is reristed, before you finally reject it on their bare 
anthori^. Nor can I aj^ee with a noble friend of 
mine,t who spoke last mght, and who hud down one 
doctrine on this subject, at which I marrelled greatly. 
It was one of his many allegories — ^for they were not 
metaphors, nor yet similes — some of them, indeed, 
were endless, especially when my noble friend took to 
the water, and embarked us on board of his ship, — ^for 
want of steam, I thought we should neyer have got to 
the end of our yoyage. When we reply to their argu- 
ments against our measure, by askmg what Reform, 
they haye got of their own to offer, he compares us to 
some host, who, haying placed before his friends an 
uneatable dinner, which they naturally found fault with, 
should say, ** Gentlemen, you are yery hard to please : 
I haye set a number of dishes before you, which you can- 
not eat — ^now, what dishes can you dress yourselyes?'' . 
My noble friend says, that such an answer would be yery 
unreasonable— for he asks, ingeniously enough, how 
can the guests dress a <Unner, especially when they 
haye not poesesdon of the kitchen I But did it neyer 
strike him that the present is not the case of guests 
called upon to eat a dinner, — ^it is one of riyal cooks 
who want to get into our kitchen. We are here all 
0n eyerr side cooksi— a synod of cooks (to use Dr. 
Johnsons phrase), and nothinjg but cooks; for it is 
the yery condition of our bemg — the bond of our 
employment, under a common master— that none of 
us shiul eyer taste the dishes we are dressing.' The 
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Commons House may taste it; bat cam the Lords? 
— ^we have nothing to do but prepare the yiands. It is 
therefore of primary importance, trhen the authority of 
the two classes of n?al artists is the main question, to 
inquire what are our feats seyerally in our common 
oaUinff. I ought perhj^ to ask your lordships' psr- 
don ror jpursumg my noble firiend's allegory; but I 
saw that it produced an impresrion by the cheers it 
exdted, and I was desirous to show that it is in a 
most extraordinary degree inapplicable to the ques- 
tion, to illustrate which it was fetched from afar off. 
I therefore must tiiink myself entitled to ask who and 
what be they that oppose us» and what dish thqr we 
likely to cook for us, when once again they get pos- 
session of the kitchen? I appeal to any candid man 
who now hears me, and I ask him whether, it b^i^ 
faur to consider who are the authors of the Bill, it is 
not equally jfiedr to consider from whom the objections 
corner I therefore trust that any impartial man, un* 
connected with dther class of statesmen, when called 
upon to oonfflder our dauns to confidence, before he 
' adopts our measures, should, before he repudiates us in 
favour of our adversaries, inquire— Are they likely to 
cure the evils, and remedy the defects, of whidi uiejf 
admit the existence in our system? — and are tiieir 
motives such as ought to win the confidence of judi- 
dous and calmly-reflecting men? 

One noble I^rd* there is whose iudgment we are 
called upon implidtly to trusty and who expressed 
himsdf with much indignation, and yet with entire 
honesty of purpose, against this measure. No man 
is, in my opinion, more single-hearted ; no man more 
incorruptible. But in his present enmity to this Bill, 
which he describes as pregnant with mudi mischief 
to the constitution, he gives me reason to doubt the 
soundness of the resolution which would take him as a 
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guide, from the fact of lis having been not more than 
fiye or nx months ago most friendlr to its proTisions, 
and expressed the most unbounded confidence in the 
GoTernment which proposed it Ought not this to 
make us pause before we place our consciences in hb 
keeping,— before we surrender up our judgment to his 
prudence, — before we belieye in lus cry that the Bill 
IS revolution, and the destruction of the empire,— 
when we find the same man delivered diametricaUy 
oppodte opinions only six months ago f 

TTie Earl of WincheUea here shouted out '' No." 
The Lord Chancellor — Then I have been pracr 
tised upon, if it is not so : and the noble Earl's asser- 
tion should be of itself sufficient to convince me that 
I have been j^ractised on. But I can assure the noble 
Earl, that this has been handed to me as an extract 
from a speech which he made to a meeting of the 
county or Kent, held at Maidstone, on Uie 24th of 
last March: — ^''They have not got Reform yet; but 
when the measure does come, as I am persuaded it 
will come, into the law of the land** (a loud cry of 
''No," from the Opposition Lords).— Then if noble 
Lords will not let me proceed quietly, I must begin 
again, and this time I will go farther back. iRie 
speech represents the noble &rl to have sud, ** His 
MajeslT's Oovemment is entitled to the thanks of the 
country. Earl Orey, with his distinguished talents, 
unites a ]^litical honesty not to be surpassed, and 
leaves behind him, at an immeasurable distance, those 
who have abandoned their principles and deceived their 
friends. The noble Lord is entitled to the eternal 
ffratitude of his country, for the manner in which 
he has brought forward this question. I mamtain, 
thai he deserves the support of the country at large.** 
And, my Lords, the way on which I was practised on 
to believe tM all this praise was not referable to the 
limber duties, but to Beform, I shall now exphun. It 
is m the next passage of the same 8peedI^— *'They 
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haye not eot Reform yet; but when the measure does 
come, as I am persuaded it will come, into the law of 
the land, it will consolidate, establish, and strengthen 
our glorious constitution ; and not only operate for the 
general welfare and happiness of the country, but will 
also render an act of justice to the great and influential 
body of the people. The measure has not yet been 
introduced to that House of which I am a member." 
(Lord Winchebea and his friends here cheered loudly.) 
Aye, but it had been debated in the House of Com- 
mons for near a month, — it had been published b sll 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers, — ^it had been dis- 
cussed m all companies and societies, — and I will un- 
dertake to assert, that there was not one angle man 
in the whole county of Kent, who did not know that 
Lord John Russell's Bill was a Bill for Parliamentary 
Reform. The speech thus concludes: — ^When the 
Bill is brought torward in that House of which I am 
a member, I shall bd at my post, ready to ^ye it my 
most hearty and cordial"— opposition? — ^no, — ^** sup- 
port" But why do I allude to this speech at allf 
Merely to show, that if those who oppose the Bill say 
to u^ " Who are you that propound it r* and make our 
preyious conduct a ground tor rejectmg it» through 
distrust of its authors, we haye a right to reply to 
them with another question, and to ask, ''Who are 
^ou that resist iU and what were your preyious opin- 
ions regarding it?" 

AnoUier noble Lord* has argued this ^estion with 
great ability and show of leanung ; and if we are to 
take him as our guide, we must aho look at the pa- 
nacea which he prorides for us in case of rejection. 
That noble Lord, looking around him on all sides-— 
suryeying what had occurred in the last forty or fifty 
years, — glancbff aboye him and below hun, around 
him and behind him, — ^watching eyery circumstance 
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cyf the past,— ^antidpating every circumstance of the 
future, — scanning every sign of the times, — ^taking 
into his account idl the conriderations upon which a 
law^yer ought to reckon, — ^regarding also the wishes, 
the rehement desires, not to say ah^lute demands, of 
the whole country for some immediate Beform,---con- 
centrates all his wisdom in this proposidon,— the 
result, the fracHeal result of all his aeliberations, and 
all his lockings about, and all his scannings of drcum- 
stances — the whole produce of his thoughts, by the 
▼alue of which you are to try the safety of his counsels 
"^-namely, that yon should suspend all your operations 
on this Bill for two years, and, I supiK)6e, two days, to 
give the people— what? breathing time. The noble 
Lord takes a leaf out of the book of the noble Duke 
near him, — a leaf, which I beliere the noble Duke 
himself would now wish cancelled The noble Duke 
diortly before he proposed the great measure of Catho- 
lic Emandpation, hsA sud, — ^"Before I can support 
that measure, I should wish that the whole question 
miffht sink into oblirion.'' But the proposition of the 
noble Earl, though based on tiie same idea, goes still 
farther. '* Bury," says be, " this measure of Reform 
in obliyion for two years and two days, and then see, 
Je, what! will do for you.** And then what 



will the noble Lord do for the good people?-* Why, 
Nothing — neither more nor less tlian rTothinff. We, 
innocents that we were, fancied that the nome Lord 
must, afler all his promises, really mean to do some- 
thme ; and thouffht he had scud somewhat of bribery, 
— of doinff a little about bribery, — ^which was^ his ex- 
presnon ; but when we mentioned our supposition, that 
ne really meant to go as far as to supportaBill for the 
more effectual prevention of bribery at elections, the 
noble Lord told us he would do no such thing. 

• 7%e Earl (ff Man^fisU.'^I gare no opinion on 
thepoint 

Ths Lard Ohancellor.'^ExB/bAj so. The noble 
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Lord Toserret hit opinion as to whether he would pat 
down bribery for two yean and two days; and when 
they are expired* he» peradTentore, may inform ns 
whether he will giro ns leare to bring in a Bill to 
prsTont bribery ; not all Idnds of bribery — that woold 
be radioal work — bat as fiv as the giring away of 
ribands goes, tearing beer ontoached, and agreeably 
to the Tenen^le prarace of the olden time. 

Another noble Lord, a friend of mme» whose 
honesty and frankness stamp all he says with still 
greater Talae than it deriTes from mere talent,^ woold 
hare yoa beliere that all the Petitions, under which 

iroar table now poans, are indeed for Reform, bat not 
or this Bill, which he actually says the people dislike. 
Now is not this a droll way^ for the people to act, if 
we are to take my noble friend's statement as traef 
First of all, it is an -odd time they hare taken to peti-> 
tion for Reform, if they do not like this Bill I shoold 
say that if they^ petition for Reform, whilst this parti* 
coiar measare is massing through the House, it is a 
proof that the Bui contains the Reform they want, 
oorely, when I see the good men of this country — the 
inteUigent and industrious classes of the communis 
—now coming forward^ not by thousands but by hun- 
dreds of thousands, I can infer nothing from their 
conduct, but that this is the Bill, and the only Bill, 
for which they petition. But if they really want 
some Reform other than the Bill proposes, is it not 
still more unaccountable that they snomd one and all 
petition, not for that other Reform, but for this Tery 
messure f The proportion of my noble friend is, that 
they lore Reform in general, but hate this particular 
plan; and the proof of it is this, that th^ petitions 
all pray earnestly for this particular plan, and say not 
a word of general Reform. BSghlv as I prise the in- 
tegrity of my noble.fiiend,«^much as i admire his 
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.good flense on other occasions, — ^I must say, that oh 
tius occasion I descry not his better judgment^ and I 
estimate how far he is a safe guide eiuier as a witness 
to facts, or as a judge of measures, by his success in 
the present instance ; in either capacity, I cannot hea- 
tate in recommending your lordships not to follow 
him. As a witness to facts, never was failure more 
ccHupIete. The Bill, sud he, has no friends anywhere ; 
and he mentioned Bond Street as one of his walks, 
where he could not enter a shop without finding its 
enemies abound. No sooner had^ond Street escaped 
his lips than up comes a petition to ;^our lordshij^ 
from nearly all its shopkeepers, affirnung that their 
sentiments have been misrepresented, for they are all 
•champions of the BilL My noble friend then says^ 
** Oh, I did not mean the shopkeepers of Bond Street 
in particular; I mi^ht have said any other street^ as 
St James's equally. No sooner does that unfortunate 
declaration get abroad, than die shopkeepers of St 
James's Street are up in arms, and forth comes a 
petition similar to that from Bond Street My noble 
friend is descried moying through Regent Street^ and 
away scamper all the inhabitants, fancying that he is 
in quest of Anti-Reformers — sign a requisition to the 
churchwardens — and the householders, one and all, 
declare themselves friendly to the BilL Whither shall 
he go— what street shall he enter, in what alley shall 
he wee refuge — smce the inhabitants of every street, 
and lane, and alley, feel it necessary, in self-defence, 
to become ngners and petitioners, as soon as he makes 
his appearance amonj^ them f If hai^assed by Reformers 
on land, mv noble friend goei down to the water, the 
thousand Reformers greet him, whose petition* I this 
di^ presented to your lordships. Ifhe were to get into 
a hackney coach, the very coachmen and thdr attend- 
ants would feel it thdr du^ to assembte and petition. 
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WbereTer there is a street^ an aDey^ a 
a riTer, a wheiryt or a hacJcner ooadi, these, 1 
inhabited, beeome forbidden and tabooed to my noble 
friend. I may meet him not on ''the aocostomed 
bin,'' for Hay-nin, though short, has some honses on 
its slope, bnt on the south nde of Berkeley Square,* 
wandering ** remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow/-^ 
for there ne finds a street without a undo inhabitant^- 
and therefore without a single fxiend of the BilL If, 
in despair, he aball flee fix>m the town to seek the 
solitude of the country, still will he be pursued by 
cries of ''Petition, petition! The BiU, the Bilir 
His flight will be tnrough tillages placarded with 
"The Bill"— his repose at inns hdden br landlords 
who will present him with the Bill — ^he will be senred 
by Reformers in the ^mse of waiters — ^pay tribute at 

Etes where petitions he for signing — and plunge into 
I own domains to be orerwhelmed with the Shef« 
field petition, signed by 10,400 friends of the BilL 

••M« mlMnUe I whldi wft7 ahiOl I S7 
InSDltt wnth tad inflnite dei|»tlr7 
Which w^ 11^, B«teiii—Djieir BaflDRB !* 

for this is the most serious part of the whole, — ^my 
noble friend is himself, aft^ all, a Reformer. I 
mention this to show that he is not more a safe guide 
on matters of opinion than on matters of btcL He 
is a Reformer — he is not even a bit-by-bit Reformer 
— ^not even a gradual Reformer — but that which at 
any other time than the present would be called a 
wholesale, and even a Ramcal Reformer. He deems 
that no shadowjjr unsubstantial Reform, — that nothmg 
but an efiectual remedy of acknowledged abuses, wiH 
satisfy' the people of England and Scouand ; and this 
is a fact to which I entreat the earnest and unremitting 
attention of every man who wishes to know. whiS 
guides are safe to follow on this subject Many now 
ndlow men who say that Reform is necessary, and.yet 
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object to this Bill as being too large; tliat is, tocr 
emdent This may be retj incorrect ; but it is worse ; 
it is mixed op with a gross delusion, which can never 
deoeiye the country ; for I will now say, once for all, 
that eTerr one argument which has been urged by 
those leaders is as good against moderate Reform as 
it is against this Bill Not a smde reason they give, 
not a topic they handle, not an illustration they resort 
to, not a figure of speech they use, not even a flower 
they fling about, that does not prove or illustrate the 
position of ** No Reform!* All their speeches, from 
beginning to en^ are railmg against tne smallest as 
a^nst the greatest change, and yet all the while they 
cw themselves Rrformers I Arfa they then safe guides 
, for any man who is prepared to allow any Reform, 
however moderate, of any abuse, however glaring f 

Of another noble Earl,* whose arguments, well 
selected and ably' put, were vet received with such 
exaggerated adnuration by his niends as plainly showed 
how pressing were their demands for a tolerable de- 
fender, we have heard it said, a^ain and again, that 
no answer whatever has been given to his speech. 
I am sure I mean no disrespect to that noble Earl, 
when^ I venture to remark tne infinite superiority in 
all things, but espemlly in argument, of such speeches 
as those of the noble Marquisf and the noble 'Viscount.^ 
The former, in bis most mastorly answer, loft but little 
of the speech for any other antagonist to destroy. The 
latter, while he charmed us with the fine eloquence 
that pervaded his discourse, and fixed our thoughts 
by the wisdom and depth of reflection that informed it, 
won an hearers by lus candour and nncerity. LittlOi 
indeed, have they left for me ta demolish; yet if any- 
thing remain, it may be as well we should iak» it to 
peoes. But I am first considering the noble Earl in 
the light of one profesang to be a safe guide for your 
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lordships. What then are his claims to the praise 
of calmness and impartiality? For the constant cry 
against the GoTernment is, ''Ton are hasty, rash, in- 
temperate men. Ton know not' what 70a do ; your 
adTersaries are the tme State phyucians ; look at their 
considerate deportment ; imitate thdr solemn caution." 
This is the sort of thing we hear in prirate as weQ as 
public ** See such an one, — he is a man of prudence, 
and a discreet (the olden times called*such a 9ad) man ; 
be IS not averse to all innoTation, but dislikes preci- 
' pitancy; he is calm; just to all sides alike; nerer 

£>es a hasty opinion ; a safe one to follow ; look how 
I Totes." I have done this on the present occarion ; 
and, nnderstandmg the noble Earl might be the sort 
of personage intended, I have watched nim. CSommon 
consbtency was of course to be at all events expected 
in this safe model — some connexion between the pre- 
mises and conduflion, the speech and the vote. I 
listened to the speech, and also, with many others, 
expected that an avowal of all, or nearly all, the 
pnnciples of the Bill would have ended in a vote for 
the second reading, which miffht suffer the Committee 
to discuss its details, the omj subject of controversy 
with the noble EarL But ne such thmg; he is a 
Reformer, and approves the prindple, objecting to the 
details, and, therotbro, ho votes against it in the lump, , 
details, principle, and alL But soon after his own 
speech closed he interrupted another, that of my 
noble and learned friend,* to ^ve us a marvelloua 
sample of calm and impartial judgment What do 
you think of the oool head— the unruffled temper— 
fixe unbiassed mind of that man— most candia and 
most acute as he is, when not under the domination 
of alarm — who could listen without even a gesture 
of disapprobation to the speech of one noble Lord,t 
profesaeoly not extemporaneous, for he, witii becoming 

• Lord Flankitt. f Lonl UmUltL ' 
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thoiigli BDnecessarr modesty^ disdaims the faculty of 
speaung off-hand, bat elaborately prepared, in answer 
to a member of the other House, and in fui*Uier answer 
to a quarto volume, published by him — silent and un- 
moTod, could hear another speech, made up of extracts 
from the House of Commons^ debates — could listen and 
make no ngn when a noble Marqub* referred to the 
House of (Emmons* speeches of m j noble friend by 
his House of Commons name, a^ain and agun calling 
him Charles Grey, without eren the prefix of Mr. ; nay, 
could himself repeatedly comment upon those very 
speeches of the otner House — ^what wiu your lordships 
say of the fatal effects of present fear, in warping and 
distorting a naturally just mind, when you nnd this 
same noble Earl interrupt the Chancellor of Ireland, 
because he most regulany, most orderly, referred to 
the public conduct of a Kight Honourable Baronet^f 
exlubited in a former Parliament^ and now become a 
matter of lustorrf Surely, surely, nothing more is 
wanted to show that all the rashne8s--all the heedlesGh 
n oss a ll the unreflecting precipitancy, is not to be 
found upon the right hand of the woolsack ; and that 
they who have hurried across the sea, m breathless 
impatience, to throw out the Bill, might probably, had 
they been at home, and allowed themselves time for 
sober reflection, have been found among^ the friends of 
a measure which they now so acrimomously oppose I 
So much for the qualifications of the noble Loras, to 
act safely as our guides, according to the general view 
of the question as one crif mere authority, taken by my 
noUe friend.^ But I am quite willing to rest the sub- 
ject upon a higher ground, and to take it upon reason,., 
and not upon authority. I will therefore follow the 
noble Earl§ somewhat more closely through hia argu» 
ment, the boast of our antagonists. 

•IbivdtLMdoidflnT. 't8irB.P«L t I'Od Dadkgr- 
I Lovd Hanvwbj. 
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He began with historical matter, and me a toj 
&ir and manly explanation of his fiunil j% oonnexioa 
with the Boroogh of Tiyerton. This, he said, woold 
set him rteiui in euridt as he phrased it If by this 
he meant that he should thence appear to hare no in- 
terest in oppoang the fiill, I cannot a^ree with him; 
but certainly his narratiTe, coupled with a few addi- 
tions by way of reference, which may be made to it, 
throws connden^Ie light upon the system of rottea 
boroughs. The influence by which his fiunily ha?e so 
loDff returned the two members, is, it seems, persooal, 
and m no way ocMmected with property. This may be 
Tory true ; for certainly the noble Lord has no pro- 
perty within a hundred miles of the place; yet, if it is 
true) what becomes of the cry, raisea by his Lordship, 
i^ut property f But let that pass — the influence then 
is personal — ay, but it may be persomd, and yet be 
o^mcU also. The family of the noble Earl has for a 
loDg series of years been in high office, ever snoe the 
time when its founder also laid the foundations of the 
borough connexion, as Solicitor-(}eneraL By some 
accident or other, they have always been connected 
with the Government, as well as the borough. I Ten- 
ture to suspect that the matter of patronage may haye 
had soma share in cementing the attachment of the 
men of Tiverton to the house of Ryder. I take leave 
to suggest the bare possibili^ of many such men having 
always held local and other places— of the voters and 
iheUr fiEunilies having always ftoi on in the world throoffh 
that patronage. If it should turn out that I am right, 
there may be no very peculiar blame imputable to the 
noble Earl and his Tiverton supporters; but it adds 
one to the numberless proob [that the borough system 
affords endless temptations to barter political patronage 
for Parliamentary power— to use official influence &r 
the purpose of obtainmg seats in the Commons^ and, 
by means of those seats, to retain that influence. 

The noble Earl complained that the Beform BiQ 
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shut the doon of Parliament against the eldest sons of 
Peers, and thus depriyed our successors of the best kind 
of political education. My Lords, I freeljr admit die 
justice of his panegyric upon this constitutional train- 
ug, by fSur the most useful which a statesman can 
receive; but I deny that the measure proposed will 
affect it— will obstruct the passage to the House of 
Commons ; it will rather dear and widen it to all, who, 
like your lordships' sons, ought there to come. My 
noble friend,* who so admirably answered the noble 
Earl, in a speech distmguished by the most attractive 
elomience, and which went home to every heart from 
the nonest warmth of feeling, so characteristic of his 
nature, that breathed through it — ^has ahready destroyed 
this topic by referring to the most notorious mcts, 
by simply enumerating the open counlaes represented 
by Peers' eldest sons. But I had rather take one 
instance for illustration, because an individual case 
always strikes into the imagination, and rivets itself 
deep in the memory. I have the happmess of know- 
ing a young nobleman — ^whom to know is highly to 
esteem — a more virtuous, a more accomplished I do 
not know — ^nor have any of your lordships, rich as 
you are m such blessings, any arrow in all your quivers 
of which you have more reason to be proud. Ue^ sat 
for a nomination borough; formed his own opinion; 
decided for the Bill; differed with his family — ^they 
excluded him from Parliament, dosmg against him, at 
least that avenue to a statesman's best ^ucation, and 
an heir-apparenf s most valued preparation for dis- 
chardng tne duties of the peerage. How did this 
worthy sdon of a noble stodc seek to re-open the door 
thus closed, and resume his political sdiooling, thus 
interrupted by the borough patrons? Did he resort 
to anotner dose borough, to find an avenue like that 
whieh he had lost um&t the present system, and long 
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before the wioked bill had prerented young Lordsfrom 
duly fiidBbing their Parli^entarj stadies f No sndi 
thing. He threw himself upon a laree oommnnter— 
canTSMed a popolooa city — and startra as a candidate 
for the toiEniges of thousands, on the only eroond 
T^ch was open to sooh solicitation — ^he avowed nimself 
a friend ot the BilL Mutato wmine de Is. The 
' borough thai rejected him was Tiverton — the young 
nobleman was the heir of the house of Byder— the 
patron was the noble Earl, and the place to which the 
ejected member resorted for the means of completing 
his political education in one house, that he mignt one 
day be the ornament of the other, was no small, rotten, 
nomination borough, but the great town of IdverpooL 
Lard Harrowby begged to set the noble and 
learned Lord right Ue was himself abroad at the 
time, fifteen hundred miles off; and his fiimily had 
nothing to do with the transaction. His son was not 
returned, because he did not offer himself. (Cries of 
Hear!) 

The Lard Ohanoellor continued^ — ^I hope the noble 
Lords will themselTes follow the course theur cries seem 
to recommend, and endeavour to hear. Excess of 
noise may poenbl v deter some speakers from perf(nrm- 
ing their anty ; but my political education (of which 
we are now speaking) mis been in the House of Com- 
mons; my hapoits were formed there ; and no noise will 
stop me. I say so in tenderness to the noble persons 
who are so damorous; and that, thus warned, tliey 
nuiy spare their own lungs those exertions which can 
have no effect except on my ears, and perhaps to make 
me more tedious. As to the noble EarYs statement* 
by way of setting me right, it is wholly unnecessary, 
for I knew he was abrocS — ^I had represented him as 
being abroad, and I had never charged him with tun- 
ing out Ins son. The fiunily, however, must have done it 
Hjoftd Harrowby said. No.) Then so much the better 
tor my. argument against the system, £ar then tb^ 
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borouffh itself had flang him out, and prerented him 
from EaTing access to the political school. I belieye ihe 
statement that the family had nothing to do with it» 
because ttie noble Earl makes it; but it would take a 
mat deal of statement to make me belieye that neither 
tiie patron nor the electors had anything to do with 
the ezdusiony and that the member had Yoluntarily 
riven up his seat» and indeed his office with his seat» 
beude abandoning his political studies, when he could 
hare continued £em as representatiye of his fiBdlier's 



But the next argument of the noble Earl I am, above 
all, anxious to ^pple with, because it brings me at 
once to a dBrect issue with him, upon the great prindple 
of the measure. The grand charge iterated by hun, 
and re-echoed by his friends, is, that population, not pro- 
I>er^, is assumed, by the biU, as the oaos of representa- 
tion. Now, tills is a mere fallacy, and a gross ffdkc^ I 
will not call it a wilful mis-statement; but I will demon- 
strate that two perfectly different things are in different 
parts of this snort proportion, caretnlly confounded, 
and described under the same equivocal name. If, bv 
baas of representation is meant tne ground upon which 
it was deemed richt^ by the fnmen of the bill, that 
some places shouKl send members to Parliament^ and 
others not, then I admit that there is some foundation 
for the assertion; but then it only wplies to the new 
towns, and also it has no bearing whatever upon the 
question. For the objection-^and I think the sound 
objection — to taking mere population as a criterion in 
gmskg the elective finnchise, is, that suidi a criterion 
rives you electors without a qualification, and is, in 
fact, univenal adfrsge. And ber^ my Lords, con- 
sists the grievous nnfaimess of the statement I am 
riftmff ; it porpoself mixes to^^er diffisrent matters, 
and dotfaes them with an ambiguous coraring, m order, 
br means of the eonfbaon and tbe.disgnke, to msnaate 
iwwwtA^vStMgBUfiitbBTQciat^^ Let 
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ua strip off this false garb. Is tliere in the bill any- 
thing resembling aniyersal suffrage ? Is it not framed 
upon die Torj opposite principles? In the ooimties» 
the existing qualinoation by fi^ehold is retained in its 
fullest extent; but the franchise is extended to the 
other lunds of property, copyhold and leasdbdd* It is 
true that tenants at will are also to enjoy it» and thoir 
estate is so feeble, m contemnlation of law, that (»e 
can scarce call it proper^, mi whose ftult is that? 
Not the authors of the bill, for they deemed that 
terms of years alone should give a vote ; but they 
were opp^ed and defeated in this by the son of my 
noble friend* near me» and his fellow-labourers against 
the measure. Let us now look to the borough qnalifi- 
cation. (S<nMnaUefrome(mverscaion^ 
Noble Lords must be aware that the ChanceUor, in 
addresnng tout lordships, stands in a peculiar situa- 
tion. He alone speaks amonja; his adversaries. Other 
Peers are at least secure agaust bemg interrupted by 
the couTersation of those in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. And for myself, I had far rather confront any 
distant cheers, howoTer hostile, than be harassed 1^ 
the talk of those close by. No practice in the Hoose 
of Commons can ever accustom a person to this mode * 
of annoyance, and I expect it, in fairness, to cease. 

To resume the subject where I was forced to break 
off. — ^I utterly deny that population is the test, and 
property disregarded, in arranging the borough repre- . 
sentation. The fiunchise is conferred upon house- 
holders only. Is not this a restriction f Even if the 
rig;ht of voting had been given to all householders, 
still the sufiri^e would not have been umversal; it 
would have depended on property, not on numbcn ; 
and it would have been a gross misrepresentation to . 
call population the basis of the bill But its framors re- 
stri<^ that generality, and determined that property, 

* TiMDiilworBi 
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to a oertain oonaiderable amount^ should alone entitle 
to elect It is true they did not take freehold 
tenure of land, as that qualification is inoonastent 
with town rights — nor did they take a certain amount 
of capital as the test— for that, beside its manifest 
mconvenience, would be a far more startling novelty 
than any the measure can be charged with. But the 
renting a £10 house is plunly a criterion both of pro- 

Crty and respectability. It is said, indeed, that we 
TO pitched this quahfication too low — but are we 
not now debating on the prindple of ihe bill f And is 
not the Committee the place for discusnng whether 
that principle should be carried into effect by a qualifi- 
cation of £10, or a higher? I hare no objection, 
however, to consider this mere matter of detail here; 
and if I can satisfy the noble Earl that, all over 
England, except in London and a few other great 
towns, £10 is not too low, I may expect his vote after 
an. Now, in small towna— I vposk m the hearing of 
noble Lords who are well acquainted with the inhabi- 
tants of them, persons living m £10 houses are in easy 
drcumstances. This is undeniably the general case. 
In &ct, the adoption of that sum was not a matter of 
choice. We bad originally preferred £20, but when 
we came to inquire, it appearod that very large places 
had a most inconsiderable number of such houses. One 
town, for instance, with 17,000 or 18,000 inhabitants, 
had not twenty who rented houses rated at £20 a-year. 
Were we to destroy one set of close boroughs, the Old 
Sarums and Qattons, which had at least possession to 
plead for their title, in ordest to create another new 
set of boroughs just as close, though better peopled? 
In the larffe town I have alluded to, there were not 
three hunored persons rated at £10. Occupiers of 
such houses, in some country towns, fill ihe station of 
inferior shopkeepers — in some, of the better kind of 
tradesmen — ^here they are foremen of workshops — 
there, artiians earmng good wa ges sometimes, but 
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■eldoiii« Ubonrert in fall work: generally meekiiig, 
they are a daas aboTe want» having comfortable hooaeB 
over their heads, and families and homes to which thqr 
are attached. An opinion has been broached, that tb 
jjnalification might be Tsried in different pUoes, raised 
in the larger towns, and lowered in the smaller. To 
this I myself, at one time, leant yery strongly; I deemed 
it a mat improvement of the measore. If I have since 
yielded to tne objections which were ni^ed, and the 
anthorities brought to bear against me, this I can very 
confidently affirm, that if any one shall propound it in 
the Committee, he will find in me, I will not say a 
supporter, but certainly an ample security, that the 
doctrine, which I deem important, shall undergo a foil 
and candid and scrutinising discussion. I speak for 
myself onlj^ — ^I will not even for myself aay, tnat were 
the Committee so to modify the biU, I would accept it 
thus changed. Candour prevents me from holding out 
any such prospect; but i do not feel called upon to 
ffive any decisive opinion now upon this branch of the 
details, not deeply affecting tne principle; only, I 
repeat emphaticalr^, that I shall favour its abundant 
consideration in the proper place— the Committee. 

My Lords, I have admitted that there is some truth 
in the assertion of population b<»ng made the criterion 
of title in towns to send representatives, though it has 
no application to the present controversy. Some crite- 
rion we were forced to take; for nobody holds that 
each place should choose members severally. A line 
must be drawn somewhere, and how could we find a 
better guide than the population? That is the general 
test of wealth, extent, importance; and therefore sub- 
stantially, though not m name, it is really the test of 
property. Thus, after all, by taking population as the 
criterion of what towns shall send members, we get at 
property by almost the only possible road, and property 
becomes substantially the iMuds of the title to send 
representatives; as it confessedly is, in name as well. 
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as in sabstance, the only title to concur in the election 
of ihem. The whole foundation of the measure, there^ 
fore, and on which all its parts rest, is property alone» 
and not at all population. 

But then, says the noble Earl, the population of a 
town oontainmg 4,000 souls may, for any provision to 
the contrary in the bill, be all paupers I Good God I 
Did ever man tax his ingenuity so hard to find an 
absurdly extreme case? What! a town of 4,000 
paupers I 4,000 inhabitants, and all quartered on the 
ratesi Then who is to py the rates? But if extren:e 
cases are to be put on the one side, why may not I put 
one on the other f What sa^ you to close boroughs 
commg, by. barter or sale, into the hands of Jew 
jobbers, gamblbg loan-contractors, and scheming 
attorneys, for the materiab of extreme cases? ^ What 
securi^ do these afford agunst the machinations of 
aliena— aye, and of alien enemies? What against a 
Nsboh of ijrcot*s parliamentary and finandal specula- 
tions? What against that truly British potentate 
naming eighteen or twenty of his took members of the 
British House of Commons? But is this an extreme 
case, one that stands on the outermost verge of possi- 
bility, and beyond all reach of probable calcuktion? 
Why, it once happened ; the Nabob Wallajah Cawn 
Bahauder had actually his eighteen or twenty members 
bought with a price, and sent to look after his pecu- 
niary interests, as honest and independent Members 
of Parliament Talk now of the pnndple of property 
—the natural influence of great fiimilies— the sacred 
rights of the aristocracy — the endearine ties of neigh- 
bourhood — the paramount claims of the hmded interesti 
Talk of British duties to discharge— British trusts to 
hoU-Britiah righto to exerdaeTBahoU ihe sore, 
reign of the CSaraatic, who regards nor land nor rank, 
nor connexion, nor open comitY, nor populous d^; 
but his eye fairtens on the time-honoured relics of Ofr- 
parted greatness and extinct population— the walls of 
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Saram aad Qattoa; he anus his right hand with their 
Tenerable pardimentB, and, pointi^ with his left to a 
heap of star pagodas too masnTe to be carried along, 
lays siege to the citadel of the eonstitntion, the Commons 
Ifouse of Pariiament, and its gates flj open to receife 
his well disciplined band. Am I right in the assertion, 
that a foreign prince obtaining votes in Parliament, 
under the present system, is no extreme case? Am I 
wrong in treating widi scorn the noUe Eorrs riolent 
supposition of a town with 4,000 souls, and all rec^ring 
pansh relief? 

But who are they thai object to the Bill its disre- 
gard of property? Is a care for property that which 
peculiarly disdnffuishes the system <ft^ uphold? Surdy 
the conduct of Uiose who contend that property al<me 
ouffht to be considered in fixing the rights of election, 
and yet will not pre up one fre^ooan of a corporation 
to be diBfranchised, presents to our riew a nuracle of 
inconsistenqr. The ri^ht of voting, in freemen, is 
wholly unconnected with any proj^rty of any Uud 
whatever; the being a freeman, is no test of being 
worth one shilling. Freemen may be, and very often 
are, common daj^-Isbourers, spenmng every week their 
whole weekly gains — menial servants, havue the right 
by birth — men living in alms-houses — ^parish paupers. 
All who have been at contested elections for corporate 
towns know that the question constantly raised is upon 
the right to vote of freemen receiving parish r^ef. 
The voters in boroughs, under the present system, are 
such freemen, non-reddent as well as resident (a great 
abuse, because the source of a most grievous expense 
to candidates), inhabitants paying scot and lot, which 
is only an imperfect form of die qualification intended 
by the Bill to be made umversal, under wholesome re- 
strictions—and burgi^ tenants. I have disposed of 
the two first dasses ; ^ererenuuns the last Burgages, 
then, are said to be propertT» and, no doubt, they re- 
semble it a good deal more than the rights of freemen 
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do. In one sense, property they certainly are. Bnt 
whose t The lord's who happens to have them on his 
estate. Are they the property of the voter, who, to 
qualify him for the purposes of election, receives his 
title by a mock oonveyanoe at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, that he may vote at three for the nominee of the 
real owner, and at fonr, returns it to the Solidtor of 
that owner, to be ready for the like use at the next 
election t This is your present right of voting by 
burgage, and this you call a qualification by virtue of 
prope^. It is a gross abuse of terms. But itis worse: 
it is a gross abuse of the Constitution — a scandal and 
an outrage no longer to be endured. That a Peer, or 
a speculating Attorney» or a jobbing Jew, or a gambler 
from the Stock Exchange, by vesting in his own person 
the old walls of Sarum, a few pig-stves at Bletcbingly, 
or a summer-house at Gatton, ana making fictitious 
and collusive and momentary transfers of uiem to an 
agent or two, for the purpose <d enabling them to vote 
as if they had the property, of which they all the 
while know they have not the very shadow, is in ^ 
itself a monstrous abuse, in the form of a stobb and " 
barebced cheat; and becomes the most disgusting 
hypocri^, when it is seriously treiUed as a francniBe by 
vurtue of proper^. . I will tell those Peers, Attorneys, 
Jobbers, Loan-contractors, and the Nabob's agents, if 
such there still be among; us, that the time is come 
when these things can no fonger be borne — and an end 
tmui at length be put to the abuse which suffers the 
most precious rights of Government to be made the 
subject of common barter — ^the high office of making 
laws to be conveyed by traffic, pass by assignment 
under a oomimsdon of bankrupt* or the powers of an 
insolvent act, or be made over for a gammg debt. If 
any one can be found to say that we abuses which 
enable a man to put his livery servants in the House 
of Commons as kwgiven, are essential parts of the - 
British Constitution, he must have read its history . 
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with better ejren thaa miiie; and if such peraon be 
rigbt, I oerUinlj am wronff^-bot if I am* then also 
are all thoee other persons »r more in the wrong, who 
have so laTishly, in all times and ooantries» song the 
praises of that Coostitation. I well rememb^, when I 
ar^ed at that Bar the great ease of my Noble fneod* 
otamiing a barooy by tenure— it was again and again 
pressed upon me by the noble and learned Earl^f ^ & 
ooDse^enoe of the argument absurd enough to refute 
it entirely^ that a seat in this House mi^ht become 
Tested, as he said, in a tailor, as the assignee of an 
insolvent's estate and effects. I could only meet this 
by humbljr suggesting, that the anomaly, tho gross- 
ness of wiuch iwas forced to admit, ahready existed in 
ererr day's practice; and I reminded your lordships 
of the manner in which seats in the other House of 
the Legislature are bought and sold A tailor may by 
purchase, or by assignment under a bankruptqr, obtain 
the right of sending Members to Parliament, and he 
may nominate himsdf— and the case has actually hiqp- 
pened A waiter at a eambling-house did sit for years 
m that House, holding nis boroueh proper^, for aught 
I can tell, in security of a gam^g debt By means 
of that property, and right of voting, he advanced him- 
self to tne nonours of the baronetcjr* Fine writing has 
been defined to be right words in right places; so may 
fine acting be said to consist of right votes in riffht 
places, that is, on pinching questions; and in the ms- 
charge of my professional duty on the occasion of which 
I am speaking, I humbly ventured to approach a more 
awful subject, and to sue^^est the possibility of the 
worthy baronet rismg still lugher in tne state ; and, by 
perastinff in his course of fine acting and judicious 
voting, obtaining, at length, a seat among your lord* 
ships— which he would wen have owed to a gambling 
debt Certain it is, that the honours of the Peerage 

•Utda^gf^y. fEailorEidoa. 
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have been bestowed before noir upon rigbt Totera in' 
riffht places. While I am on this sabject, I cannot but 
adVert to the remarks of my noble and learned friend* 
who was eloTated from the bench to this House, and 
who greatly censured the Ministers for creating some 
Peers who happened to agree with them in politics. 
The coronation was, as all men know, forced upon us; 
nothing could be more against our will ; but the Oppo- 
ntion absolutely insisted on havinff one, to diow tneir 
loyalty ; a creation of Peers was the necessary conse- 
quence, and the self-same number were made as at the 
last coronation, ten years ago. But we did not make 
our adversaries Peers — ^we did not brinir in a dozen 
men to oppose us — ^that is my noble fiienas complaint ; 
and we did not choose our Peers for such merits as 
alone, according to his view, have always caused men 
to be ennobled. Merit, no doubt, has opened to many 
the doors of this House. To have bled for their coun- 
try — ^to have administ^*ed the highest offices of the 
State— to have dispensed justice on the Bench — ^to 
have improved mankind by arts invented, or enlight- 
ened them by sdence extended — to have adorned the 
world by letters, or won the more imperishable renown • 
of virtue— these, no doubt, are the highest and the 
purest chums to public honours; and from some of 
these sources are derived the titles of some among us 
— to others, the purest of all, none can trace tneir 
nobilit)^ — and upon not any one of them can one sinde 
Peer m a'score rest the foundation of his seat in this 
place. Service without a scar in the political cam- 
paign— -constant presence in the field ot battle at St. 
Stmhen's chapel— absence from all oth^ fights, from 
** Blenheim down to Waterloo^ — ^but above all, steady 
discipline— right votes in right places-4hese are the 
precious, but happily not rare qualities, which have 
generally raised men to the Peerage. For these quali- 
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ties, the mtitede of Mr. Pitt showered down his Buo- 
nies by Uie soorOt ud I do not sappoee he erer onoe 
so much as dr«unt of ennobling a man who had oyv 
boen known to nye one rote a^unst him. 

Mr Lords, I liave been spoJung of the manner ia 
which owners of boroughs traffic* and exercise the 
right of sending Members to Pariiament I have dwelt 
on no extreme cases; I hare adrerted to what passes 
ererj day befinre our eyes. See now the firuits of the 
syston, also by erery day*s experience. The Crown 
is stript of its just weight in tne Ooremment of the 
countiy, by the masters of rotten boroughs;— thqr 
may combine ; they do comInne» and their union en- 
ables them to dictate thw own terms. The people ' 
are stript of their most predous rights, by the masters 
of rotten boroue hs — ^for they have usurped the decdte 
franchise, and Sius gained an influence in Parliameut 
which enables them to preyent its restoration. The 
best interests of the country are sacrificed by the 
masters of rotten boroughs---for tbeor nominees must 
▼ote according to the interest not o{ the nation at 
large, whom £ey affect to represent, but of a few in- 
dividuals, whom alone they represent in reality. But 
so penrerted have men's mincu become, by the gross 
abuse to which they have been long habituated, that 
the grand topic of me noble Earl,* and other debaters 
— ^the master-key which instantly unlocked aU the 
sluices of mdignmon in this quarter of Uio House 
against the measure— which never failed, how often 
soever used, to let loose the wildest cheers, has been 
— tliat our Beform will open the right of voting to vast 
numbers, and interfere with the monopoly of the few ; 
while we invade,, as it is pleasantly called, the property 
of the Peers and other borough holders. Why, say 
they, it absolutely amounts to representation I And 
wherefore should it not, I say f and what else ought it 
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to be f Are we not upon the question of representation 
and none other ? Are we not dealing with the subject 
of a representatiTe body for the people 1 The question 
is, how we may best make the people's House of Par- 

■"r^^ liament represent the people; and, in answer to the 

^K plan proposed, we hoar notliing but tiie exclamations 

^'^ — ** Whjy this scheme of yours is rank representation I 

'\\ It is downright election I It is neither more nor less 

^-1" than giving the people a voice in the choice of their 

^ f own representatives I It is absolutely that most strange 

^ — unheard-of— -unima^ned — and most abominable—' 

c^rj intolerable— Jncredibly-inconsistent and utterly pemi- 
'^^ ^ cious novelty, that the members chosen should have 

i ^ ' electors, and that the constituents should have some- 

!; ^^ thing to do with returning the members I'' 

^^^ But we are asked, at what time of our history any 

;:;:3> such system as we propose to establish was ever known 

uisS' in England, and this appeal, always confidently made, 

-is^ ■ was never more pomtedly addressed than by my noble 

i^' and learned friend* to me. Now, I need not remind 

^'j^ your lordships, tliat the present distribution of the 

^iif right to s^d members, is anything rather than rerj 

^^ ancient ; still less has it been unchanged* Henry VIIL . 

I^sf.' created twenty boroughs— Edward Yl. made twelve— 

i^ good Queen Elizabeth created one hundred and twenty, 

j^0 revived forty-eight; and in all there were created and 

^^U= revived two hundred down to the Restoration. I need 

f^':) only read the words of Mr. Prynne upon the remote 

^^i imtiquity of our Borough System. Me enumerates 

^i sixty-four boroughs — ^fourteen in Cornwall alone — as 

\^fi all new; and, he adds, '' for the most ]^, the TJni- 

t^'f venities excepted, very mean, poor, mconsiderable 

^^ borouehs, set up by tiie late returns^ practices of 

l^( sherira, or ambitious gentlemen desiring to serve them, 

Jy courting, bribing, feastbg them for their yoices, not by 

^^: prescription or charter ^ome few excepted), rince the 

• MJuA Wjnfad*' 
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ragn of Edward TV., before vhoee rmm thej never 
elected or relonied members to any ^igliah Purfia- 
ment, m now they do.** 

3uch thoQ IB toe old and yenerable distribotion of 
repreeentation time oat of mind» bad and enjoyed m 
Cornwall ud in England at large. Falmonth and 
Boennej, Loetwithid and 6rainpound» may, it aeea8» 
be enfranchised, and welcome, by the mere power of 
the Crown. Bat let it be proposed to give Binninj^ 
ham and Manchester, Leeds and Sheffidd, Membm 
bjr an Act of the L^gislatore, and the air resoonds with 
cries of rerohition I 

But I am challenged to prore that the proamt 
system, as regards the dectiye^ franchise, b not the 
ondent Farliimientary Constitotion of the coontry — 
upon pains, says my noble and learned friend, of 
judgment going agamst me if I remain silent My 
Loras, I will not keep silence, neither will I answer 
in my own person, bnt I will refer you to a higher 
nuAority, the highest known in the law, and in its 
best days, when the greatest lawyers were the greateit 
patriots. Here is £e memorable report of the com* 
mittee of tlie Commons, in 1623-4, of which 0(»nmittee 
Mr. Serjeant Glanyille was the chairman, of which 
report he was the anther. Among its members were 
the most celebrated names in the law — Coke, and 
Selden, and Unch, and Noy, afterwards Attorney- 
Qeneral, and of known monarchical prindples. The 
first Resolution is this : — 

'^ There being no certain custom, nor prescription, 
who should be electors, and who not, we must haye 
recourse to common right, which, to this purpose was 
held to be, that more than the freeholders only oucht 
to haye yoioes in the election; namely, iJl men inha- 
bitants, householders, resiants within the borough.** 

What then becomes of the doctrine that our Bill is 
a mere innoyation — that by the old law of Tt^ngT^'V?, 
inhabitants housdiolders had no right to yote — that 
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owners of burgage tenements, and freemen of oorpo« 

^f rations, have m all times exdosively had the fran- 

^-^ ohise? Burgage tenants, it is true, of old had the 

right, but in we way I hare ahreadr described — ^not 

--^ as now, the nominal and fididous holders for an hour 

^rj merdj for election purposes, but the owners of each 

*' •*' — the real and actual proprietors of the tenement. 

i' Freemen never had it at lul, till they usurped upon 

i^. the inliabitants and thrust them out But eyery 

z^' houaeholder voted in the towns without regard to 

> yalue, as before the 8th of. Henry VI. every freeholder 

f :^ voted without regard to value in the counties — not 

merely £10 householders, as we propose to restrict 
^i^ 'the righty but the holder of a house worth a shilling, 

2^r as much as he whose house was worth a thousand 

'■^''' pounds. But I have been appealed to; and I will 

t^^ take upon me to alBrm, that if the Crown were to 

'fJ' . issue a writ to the Sheriff, commanding him to send 

O hiB precept to Burmingham or Manchester, requiring 

it'^'; those towns to send bureeases to Parliament, the votes 

f^ o{ all inhabitant householders must needs be taken, 

^^> according to the exigency of the writ and nrecept— 

'J 7 the right of voting at common law, and independent 

^i< of any usurpation upon it, belon|;ing to every resident 

g,$^ householder. Are, then, the Emg's Ministers innova- 

f^' tors — revolutionists — wild projectors — idle dreamers, 

^- of dreams and feigners of fancies, when they restore^ 

■ i;;;^ the ancient common law right, but not in its ancient' 

^ common law extent, for they limit,* fix, and contract 

it? They add a qualification of £10 to restrain it, as 

^ our forefathers, in the fifteenth century, restrained the 

^/ county franchise by the freehold qualification. ^ 

^' . But then we hear much against the qualification 

;f.c: adopted— that is, the particular sum fixed upon— and 

j^>' the noUe Earl* thinlui, it will only flive us a set of 

^J oonstitnentB buaed in gaining theur daily bread, and 
if ^ 

'^ - * Lofd Hanowbgr. 
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LaTing no timo to study, and instruei themself«s on 
state siEurs. Mr noble firiend too,* who fiyes neir 
Birmingham, and may therefore be snpposod to know 
his own neighboors better than we can, sneers at the 
statesmen of Birmingham and at the philoeophen of 
Manchester. He wiU Iiy&— I tell him he will Sre to 
learn a lesson of practical wisdom from the statesmen 
of Binmngham, and a lesson of forbearance frcm the 
philosophers of Manehester. M j noUe friend was ill- 
adraed, when he &oaght of disphmng his talent for 
sarcasm npon 120,000 people in the one place, and 
180,000 in the other. He did little, by such exhibi- 
tions, towards gaming a stock of credit for the order 
he belong to— £ttle towards conciliating for the aristo- 
cracy which he adorns, by pcnntine his little emgrams 
agamst snch mighty masses of the people, imrtead 
of meetmg thor exempkry moderation, their respec^ 
ful demeanour, their affectionate attachment, their 
hunble confidence, evinced in every one of the peti- 
tions, wherewithal they hare in myriads approached the 
Honse, with a return of kindness— of courtesy — even 
of common civilitjr ; — ^he has thought it becoming and 
di8<areet to draw himself up m tiie pride of hexameter 
and nentameter verse, — skill in dasmc authors, — the 
knacc of turning fine sentences, — and to look down 
with deriaon upon the knowledj^e of his unr^resented 
fellow-countrymen in the weightier matters of practicsl 
leraktion. Por myself, I too know where ihej are 
ddective ; I have no desire ever to hear them read a 
Latin line, or hit off in the mother tongue any epi- 
gram, whether in prose or in numerous verse. In these 
qualities they and I fi«d^ yield the palm to others. I, 
as their representative, yield it — ^I once stood as such 
elsewhere, because they had none of their own ; and 
though a noble Earlf tiiinks they suffer notii^ by 
the want, I can tell hun they did severely suffer in the 

•LofdDvdlqr. ^LotdEMmw^. 
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greatest mercantile question of the day, the Orders in 
Council, when they were fain to have a professional 
adyocate for their representative, and wore only thus 
allowed to make known their complaints to Parliament 
Again representing them here, ror them^ I bow to my 
noble friend's immeasurable superiority in all thinjgs, 
dasncal or critical. In book lore— in purity of diction. 
— in correct prosody— even in elegance of personal 
demeanour, I and they, in his presence, hide, as well 
we may, our diminishea heads. But to say that I will 
jtake my noble friend's judgment on any grave practical 
subject,— ^n anything touching the ffreat interests of 
our oommerrial country,— or any of those manly ques- 
tions which engage the statesman, the philosopher in 
practice ; — ^to say that I could ever dream of putting 
the noble Earl's opinions, ay, or his knowledge, in any 
comparison with tne bold, rational, judicious, reflecting, 
natural, and, because natural, the trustwortbjr opinions 
of those honest men, who always rive their strong 
natural sense fair play, harinz no anectations to warp 
their judgment — ^to dream of any such comparison as 
this, would be, on my part, a flatt^y far too gross for 
any courtesy— oi* ft blindness which no habits of friend- 
shipcould excuse I 

when I hear so much ssud of the manufacturers and 
artisans being an inferior race in the political world, I, 
r^ who well know the reverse to be the fact, had rather 

^f not reason with thdr contemners, nor give my own 

K ' partial testimony in their favour ; but 1 will read a 

^^ letter which I happen to have received within the three 

^^ last days, and since the Derby meeting. '* Some very 

>^ good speeches were delivered," says uie writer, ** and 

^ you will perhaps be surprised when I tell you that 

i>^ much the best was deliveo^ed by a common mechanic 

ii^ He exposed, with great force of reasoning, the benefits 

^' which the lower classes would derive firom the Seform 

Bill, and the interest they had m being well governed. 
Not a angle observa&n escaped himi during a long 
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speech, in the slightest degree disrespectful to the 
House of Lords, and he showed ss much good taste 
and ffood feeling as he could have done had lie been a 
Member of St Stephen's. He is of course a man of 
talent; but there are many others also to be found, 
not far behind him. The feeling in general is, that 
their capacity to judge of political measures is onlj 
despised by those who do not know them.** Theae 
men were far from imputing to any of your lordships, 
at that time, a contempt tor their capacities. They 
had not heard the speecn of the noble iSarl, and they 
did not suspect any man in this House of an inclination 
to despise them. They did, however, ascribe scnne 
such contemptuous feelings — horreBOO referent — ^to a' 
far more amiable portion of the aristocracy. ** Ther 
think," pursues the writer, ** they are only^treated with 
contempt by a few women (I suppress the epithets 
employed), who, because they set the toneof fasnionin 
London, tiiink tiiey can do so here too.** 

The noble Earl behind* addressed one observation 
to your lordships, which I must in fairness confess I do 
not think is so easOv answered as those I have been 
dealing with. To tne Crown, he says, belong the 
undoubted rieht, by the Constitution, of appomting its 
Ministers and the other public servants; and it ought 
to have a free choice, among the whole community, of 
the men fittest to perform tlie varied oflSces of the 
executive government. But, he adds, it may so hap- 
pen, that Sie dioice having fallen on the most worthy, 
his constituents, when he vacates his seat, may not 
re-elect him, or he maj not be in Parliament at the 
tame of his promotion ; m dther case he is excluded till 
a general election ; and even at a general election, a 
diMhar||;e of unpopular, but necessary duties, may ex- 
clude him from a seat through an unjust and passinff, 
andt possihly, a local disfavour with the electors. 1 

* Loni Brnvwlj. 
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haye franklj acknowledged that I feel the difficulty of 
meeting thb inconyenience with an apt and safe remedy^ 
irithoat a great innoyation upon the electiye principle. 
In the Committee, others may be able to discoyer 
some safe means of supplying the defect The matter 
desenres fuller consideration, and I shall be most ready 
to reoeiye any su^^gestion upon it But one thin^ I 
haye no difficulty m stating. Eyen should the eyifbe 
found remedyless, and tliat I haye only the choice 
between takinff the Reform with this inconyenience, or 
perpetuating &at most corrupt portion of our i^stem, 
condemned from the time or Swift down to tins daj^, 
and which eyen the most moderate and bit*by-bit 
reformers haye now abandoned to its fate — my mmd is 
made up, and I cheerfully prefer the Reform. 

The noble Earl* has told my noble firiend at the 
head of the Goyemmentf that he mi^ht haye occupied 
a most enyiable position, had he otSj abstained from 
meddling witii Parliamentary Reform. He might haye 
secured the support, and met the wishes of allparties. 
^ He stood,** says the noble Earl, ^* between the liying 
and the dead.**; All the benefit of this influence, and 
this following, it seems, my noble friend has forfeited 
by the measure of rdbrm. My Lords, I implicitiy 
belieye the noble Lord's assertion, as far as regards 
himself. I know him to be smcere in these expressions, 
not only because he tells me so, which is enough, but 
because^ facts are within my knowledge, thoroughly 
confirming the statement His support, and that of 
one OT two respectable persons around l^, we should 
certainly haye had. Belieye me, my Lords, we full^ 
appreciated the yalue of the sacrifice we made; it 
was not without a bitter pang that we made up our 
minds to forego this adyanta^ But I cannot so far 

* Lord Hanowt^. ^ f Loid Grqr. 

X TUtit A flriMppUottioii, appanotlj, of tlM ndUe anusloo of out of 
Mr gntliit onton (Mr. WOborlbros), who nid of Hr. Pitt aad Borolu- 
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flatter those noble penons, as to say that th^ sapport 
would have made the Goyernnient suffidently stroDg 
in the last Parliament Honest, and nseful, and cre- 
ditable as it would hare been, it neyer eould have 
enabled ns to go on for a night without the support of 
the people. I do not mean we populace— the mob : I 
neyer have bowed to them, though I never have testi- 
fied anv unbeoomine contempt of them. Where is the 
man who has 7iel<ted less to their demands than he 
who now addresses you 1 Have I not opposed their 
wishes again and againf Hare I not disengaged my- 
self from them on their most favourite subject, and 
pronounced a demonstration, as I deemed it, of the 
absurdity and delusion of die ballot Even in the 
most troublous times of party, who has gone lees out of 
his course to pay them court, or less submitted his 
judgment to theirs t But if there is the mob, there is 
the people also. I speak now of the middle classes — 
of tnose hundreds ot thousands of respectable persons 
— ^the most numerous, and by far the most wealthy 
order in the community; for if all your lordships' 
casUes, manors, rights of warren and rights of chase, 
with aU your broad acres, were brought to the hammer, 
and sold at fifty years' purchase, the price would fly 
up and kick the beam when counterpoised' by the vast 
and solid riches of those middle classes, who are abo 
the genuine depcNntaries of sober, rational, intell^ent^ 
and nonest English feeling. Unable though they be 
to round a period, or point an epigram, they are solid, 
rk^ht-judging men, and, above all, not ^ven to cha^re. 
If the^ £kve a fiuilt» it is that error on the right ade^ 
a suspidon of state quacks-^ dogged love of existing 
institutions — a perfect contempt of all politiod nos- 
trums.^ They will neither be led astray by fiiJse 
reasoning, nor deluded by impudent flattery: but so 
neither will they be scared by classical quota<»>ns» nor 
browbeaten by fine sentences ; and as for an epigram, 
they care as little for it as they do for a cannon baD. 
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Graye — mtelligent — rational — fond of thinking for 
diemselves — they consider a subject long before they 
make op their minds on it ; and the opinions they are ' 
thus slow to form they are notswift to abandon. It is 
an egregious folly to &ncy that the popular clamour for 
reform, or whatovor name you ploaso to giro it» could 
have been silenced by a mere change of Ministers* 
The body of the people, such as I haye distingubhed 
and described them, had vdghed the matter well, and 
they looked to the Goyemment and to the Parliament 
for an effectual reform. Doubtless they are not the 
only classes who so felt; at their backs were the 
humbler and numerous orders of the state ; and may 
God of his mfinite mercy ayert any occaaon for rous- 
ing the might which in peaceful times slumbers in their 
arms! To the people, then, it was necessary, and it 
was most fit, that the Cloyemment should look steadily 
for support; not to saye this or that administration; 
but bemise, in my conscience, I do belieye that no man . 
out of the products of Bethlem Hospital — ^nay, no 
thinking man, not certainly the noble Duke, a most 
sagadous and reflecting man,— can, in these times, 
draun of carrying on any Goyemment in despite of 
those middle orders of the state. Their support must 
be soujB;ht, if the Gk>yemment would endure — ^the sup- 

tort of the poodle, as distingmshed from the populace, 
ut connected with that populace, who look up to them 
as thdr kind and natural protectors. The middle class, 
indeed, forms the link wnich connects the upper and 
die lower orders, and binds eyen your lordships witii the 
populace, whom some of you are wont to despise. This 
necessary support of the country it was our duty to 
seek (and I trust we haye not sought it in yun), by 
salutary reforms, not merely in the representation, but 
' in all the branches of our financial, our commercial, 
and our legal polity. But. when the noble Earl talks 
of the Goyemment beinj; able to sustain itself by the 
support of himself and his friends^ does he recollect the 
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ttrong exdtement which prerailed last winter f Could 
we hare steered the vessel of the State nfdj through 
that exdtementi either within doors or without^ backed 
by no other support? I belieTe he was then on the 
Isbj of Naples, and he posublv thought all Englsnd 
was slumbering like that poacotul lake— when its state 
was more like the slumbers of the mountun upon its 
margin. Stand between the living and the dead, 
indeed! Posubly we might; for we found our sup- 
porters among the latter oass, and our bitter assailants 
among the former. True it is, the noble Earl would 
have given us his honest support ; his acts would have 
tallied with his professions. But can this be said of 
others? Did they , who used nearly the same language, 
and avowed the same feelmgs, give anything to m 
Government, but the most factious opposition? Ess 
the noble Earl never heard of their conduct upon the 
Timber duties, when, to thwart die AdmiiUirtratioD, 
they actually voted against measures densed hj them- 
selves—ay, and threw them out by their divinon? 
Exceptions there were, no doubt, and never to be men- 
tioned without honour to their names, some of the most 
noble that this House, or indeed any countrr of Europe 
can boast* They would not, for spiteful purposes, 
suffer themselves to be dragged through the mire of 
such vile proceedings, and consoientioiuilv refused to 
join in defeating the measures themselves had planned. 
These were sohtary exceptions ; the rest, littie scrupu- 
lous, gave up all to wreak thor vengeance on the men 
who had committed the grave offence, by politioans 
not to be forgiven, of succeeding them in their offices. 
I do not then think that in making our election to 
prefer the favours of the country to uiose of the noble 
Earl, we acted unwisely, independent of all oonsidera- • 
tions of duty and of consistency; andlfear I candttm 
for our conduct no praise cf disintorestedness. 

* Xe; T. F. Goartaoaj. 

• X c ^. 
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My Lords, I hare Mowed the noble Earl as closelj^ 
as I could through his arguments, and I will not answer 
those who supported him with equal minuteness, because, 
in answering nim, I hare really answered all the argu- 
ments against the Bill. One noble Lord* seems to 
think he has destroyed it, when he pronounces, asain 
and again, that the members chosen under it will be 
deleeiUes. What if they were delegates? What 
shoiud a representaiiTe be but the delegate of his con- 
stituents? But a roan may be the delegate of a smgle 
person, as well as of a city or a town ; be may be just 
as much a delegate when he has one constituent as 
when he has 6,000— with this material difference, that 
under a smgle constituent, who can turn him off in a 
moment^ he is sure to follow the orders he receiyes 
implicitly, and that the serrice he performs wiU be ibr 
the benefit of one man, and not ofmany. The gWing 
a name to the thing, and crymg out Delegate I JDele- 
ntel nroves nothinff ; for it only raises tne question. 
Who snould be the delegator of this public trust — ^the 
people, or the borough-holders f Another noble Lord,t 
professing to wish well to the sreat unrepresented 
towns, comphiined of the Bill on ttieir behalf, because, 
he said, the first thing it does is to dose up the access 
which they at present possess to Parliament, by the 
purdiase of seats for mercantile men, who may repre- 
sent the different tradmg interests in general. I)id 
ever mortal man contriye a subtlety so absurd, so non- 
semdcal as thisf WhatI Is it better for Birmingham 
to subscribe, and raise £6,000, for aseat at Old Smun, 
than to have the right of openly and honestly chooang 
its own representatiYe, ana sending him direct to Par* 
liament f Such horror have some men of the straight, 
open, highway of the constitution, that they would, 
rather than travel upon it, sneak into their seats by 
the dirty» winding, bye-ways of rotten boroughs. 
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But the noble Earl behind* professed much Idnd- 
nect for the great towns— -he had no objection to giye 
Birmingham* Manchester, and Sheffield representatiTes 
as Tacancies might oocar, by the occasional disfiran- 
ohisement of boroughs for crimes. Was there ever 
anj^ing so fantastioJ as this plan of Reform f In the 
first plftoe, these great towns either ooght to hare 
Members, or thej onght not If they onghti why 
hangnp the possesMon of their just rights npon the event 
of some-other place oommittine an offence f Am I not 
to hare my rirat till another does a wrong f Suppose 
a man wron^ully keeps possesion of my dose; I 
apply to him, and say, ** Mr. Johnson, give me up my 
proper^, and sare me and yourself an action of eject- 
menf Should not I hare some cause to be surprised, 
if he answered, ** Oh no, I can't let you hare it till 
Mr. Thomson embeszles £10,000, and then I may get 
a share of it, and that will enable me to buy more land, 
and then 111 give you up your field.** — ** But I want 
the field, and haTO a right to get it; not becaoso 
Thomson has committed a crime, but because it is^my 
field, and not yours, — and I shoidd be as great aYod 
as Tou are aknare, were I to wait till Thomson became 
as Dad as yourself/' I am really ashamed to detam 
your lordships with exposing such wretched trifling. 

A speech, my Lonb, was delirered by my noble 
friend under the opponte gallerir,t which has disposed 
of much that remams of my task. I had purposed to 
show the nughty change which has been wrought in 
later times upon the opmions, the habits, and the intd- 
ligence of toe people, by the uniTerral diffusion of 
knowled^ But this has been done by my noUe 
friend with an accuracy of statement, and a power of 
language, which I should in Vain attempt to follow; 
'an<r there glowed through his admirable oration, a 
natural warmth of feeling to which erery heart instino- 
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tirely responded. I hare, however, Uved to hear that 
great speech talked of m the language of oontemj^t 
' A noble Lord,* in the fulness of his ignorance of its 
Tast sabject, in the matnri^ of his mcapadty to 
eomprehend its merits, described it as an amusing— 
a dn>ll speech ; and in this profound criticism a noble 
Earlf seemed to concur, whom I should have thought 
capable of making a more correct appreciation. — 
Comnarisons are proTorbially inridious; yet I can* 
not nelp contrasting that speech with another which 
I heard not rerj lone ago, and of which my noble 
friend^ knows something; one not certainly much 
resembling the luminous soeech in question, but a kmd 
of chaos of dark, disjointea Beures, in which soft pro- 
fesaons of regard for friends fought with hard censures 
on thrir conduct, fririd conceptions with iieiT execution, 
and the lightness of the materials with the neaviness of 
the workmanship— 

UoUia cwn darii^ fioa poodon hftbantk pondvi**' 

A droll and amuang speech, indeed I It was wor- 
thy of the same speaker, of whom both Mr. Windham 
and Mr. Canning upon one occaaon said, that he had : 
made the finest wey erer heard. It was a lesson deeply 
impregnated with the best wisdom of the nineteentn 
oentu^, but full also of the profoundest maxims of the 
seventeenth. There was not a word of that speech — 
not one proposition in its luminous context— one sen- 
tence of solemn admonition or of touchmg regret — ^fell 
from my noble friend^— not a severe reproof of the 
selfishness — nor an indignant exclamation upon the folly 
of setting yourselves agunst the necessary course of 
events, imd refuang the rights of civilisation to those 
whom you have suffered to become dvilised — not a 
sentiment^ not a topic, which the immortal eloquence 
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and imperithable wisdom of Lord Baccm did not justiQr, 
•ancUon, and prefix. 

Thoj who are oonstantlj tannting ns with sabYert- 
ing the ^stem of the representation, and sabstitntiiig 
a parliamentarr oonsdtntion unknown in earlier times^ 
must be told that we are making no change— that we 
are not polling down, hut biulding up— or, at the ut- 
most, ad^>tbg the representation to the altered state 
of the oommnnit7. The ^stem which was hardly fitted 
for the fourteenth century, cannot sorely be adapted 
to the nineteenth. The innoTations of tune, of mmik 
our detractors take no account, are reckoned upon by 
all sound statesmen; and in referring to them, my 
noble firiend * has only followed in the footsteps of the 
most illustrious df philosophers. '^ Stick to your amnent 
parliamentarr ^stem," it is said; ** make no alteration; 
keep it exacUr such as it was in the time of Harrr the 
Third, when tne two Houses first sat in separate cham- 
bers, and such as it has to this day continuedr This 
is the ignorant cry; this the rery shibboleth of the 
party. %ut I hare joined an issue with our antagonists 
upon the fact ; and I hare ciTen the eyidenco of Solden, 
01 GlanTille, of Coke, of Koy, and of Prynne, proiing 
to demonstration that the original right of rotmg has 
been subjected to great and hurtful cminges, — that the 
ezclusiTe franchise of fireemen is an usurpation uj^n 
householders, — and that our measure is a restoration 
of the rights thus usurped upon. I hare shown that 
the ministers are only occupied in the duty of repair- 
ing what is decayed, not in the work of destruction, 
or of violent change. Your lordships were recentiy 
assembled at &e great solemnity or the Coronation. 
Do YOU call to mmd the language of the Primate, and 
in which the Monarch swore, when the sword of kingly 
estate was deliTcred into his handsf '^ Restore tne 
things that are gone mto decay; maintain that which 
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is restored; jpurifj and reform what is amiss; confirm 
that which is in ^ood order T His Sacred Majesty 
well remembers his solemn tow, to restore the con- 
stitntion, and to reform the abuses time has introduced; 
and I, too, feel the duty imposed on me, of keeping 
fresh in the recollection of toe prince, whom it is my 
pride and my boast to serve; the parts of our system 
which fall within the scope of his tow. But if he has 
sworn to restore the decayed, so has he also sworn to 
maintmn that which is restored, and to confirm that 
which wants no repairing ; and what sacrifice soever 
may be required to maintain and confirm, that sacri- « 
fico I am ready to make, opposing myself, with my 
sovereign, to the surge that may dash over me, and 
saying to it,* ** Hitherto shalt thou come ; here shall 
thy waves be staTod.'' For while that soToreign tells 
the enemies of aU change, ** I have sworn to restore I** 
80 will he tell them who look for change only, ** I have 
also sworn to maintain !** 

'' Stand by the whole of the old constitution T is 
the cry of our enemies. I have disposed of the issue 
of fact, and shown that what we attack is anytliing 
but the old constitution. But suppose, for Argument's 
sake, the question had been dedded against us — ^that 
Selden, Coke, No^, Glanville, Prynne, were all wrone 
— that thmr doctrine and mine was a mere illusion, ana 
rotten boroughs the andent order of things — that it 
was a fundamental principle of the old constitution to 
have members without constituents, boroughs without 
members, and a representative Parliament without 
electors. Suppose tnis to be the nature of the old, 
and much admired, and more bepnused, government 
of England. All this I will assume for tne sake of 
the argument; and I soUcit the attention of the noble 
Lords who maintain that argument, while I show them 
its utter absurdity. Smce the early times of which 
they speakt has there been no change in the Tory 
nature of a seat in Parliamentf Is there no Terence 
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between oar days and those when the electors eschewed 
the right of TOting, and a seat in Parliament^ as well 
as the electiTe mAchise, was esteemed a bortfaenf 
Will tfie same prindples apply to that age and to ours, 
when all the people of the tluree kingdoms are more 
eager for the jpowcr of rotbg than for any other 
earthly possession ; and the cbmce of sitting in the 
House of Commons is become the object of all men's 
wishesf Eren as late as the union of the Crowns, we 
have instances of informations filed in the courts of law 
to compel Parliament men to attend their du^, or 
punish them for the neglect — so ill was privily ihea 
understood But somewhat earlier, we find boroughs 
potidoning to be relieved from the expense of sendmg 
members, and members supported by their constituents 
as long as they continued tndr attendance. Is it not 
clear that the Parliamentary law applicable to that 
state of things cannot be applied to the present dr- 
eumstances, without in some respects making a liolent 
rerolutionf But so it is in the progress (n all those 
changes which time is perpetually workms; in the con- 
dition of human affairs, xhejr are really the authors of 
change, who resist the alterations which are required to 
adjust the system, and adapt it to new circumstances ;— 
who forcibly arrest the procress of one portion amidst 
the general advancement. Take* as an illustration, the 
state of our jurisprudence. The old biw ordiuned that 
a debtor's property should be taken in execution. But 
in early tmies there was no public funds, no paper 
securities, no accounts at bankers; land and goods 
formed the property of all ; and those were allowed to 
be taken in ntisfaction of debts. The law, therefore, 
which only said, let land and goods be taken, exduded 
the recourse agamst stock and credits, although it 
plainly meant that bH the properly should be GaUe, 
and would clearly have attached stock and credits, 
had they then been knovm. ' But when nine-tenths of 
the proper^ of oqr richest men consist of stock and 
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credits, to exempt these under pretence of standing by 
the old law, is manifestly altering the substance for the 
sake of adhering to the letter ; and substituting for the . 
old law, that alfthe debtor's property should be liable, 
a new and totally different law, that a small part only 
€l his property should be liable. Yet in no part of 
our system has there been a greater change than in 
the estimated Talue attached to the franchise, and to a 
seat in Parliament, from the times when one class of 
. the communis anxiously shunned the cost of electing, 
and another as cautiously aroided beinjs; returned, to 
those when both chisses are alike anxious to obtun 
these priylleges. Then, can any reasonable man argue, 
that tne same kw should be applied to two states of 
things so diametrically oppontef Thus much I thought 
fit to say, in order to guard your lordships against a * 
faTOurite topic, one sedmously ur^ed by the adversaries 
of Reform, who lead men astray b^ constantiy harping 
upon the string of chanj^, innovation, and revolution. 
But it is said, and this is a still more favourite argu- 
ment, the system works well How does it work well? 
Has it any pretenrions to the character of working 
well? What say you to a town of five or six thousand > 
inhabitants, not one of whom has any more to do with 
the choice of its renresentatives than any of your lord- 
ships ntting rouna that table — indeed, a great deal 
less — ^for I see my noble friend* is there? It works 
well, does it f How works well f It would work well 
for the noble Duke, if be chose to carry lus votes to 
market I Higher rank, indeed, he could not purchase, 
than he has; but be has many connexions, and he 
might nun a tide for every one that bears his name. 
But he lias always acted in a manner fiur more worthy 
of his own high character, and of the illustrious race 
of patriots from whom he descends, the founders of 
our liberties, and of the throne whidi our sover^gn's 
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exaltod House fiUs; and hi) famSy bare deemed that 
name a more precious inheritance than any title for 
whidi it could oe exchanged. But let us see how the 
' system works for the borough itself, and its thousands 
of honest, industrious inhabitants. My Lords, I once 
had the fortune to represent it for afew weeks; at the 
time when I reoeiyed the hijghest honour of my life, the 
pride and exultation of which can nerer be eradicated 
from my mmd but by death, nor in the least degree 
allayed by any lapse of time — ^the most splendid dis- 
tinction which any subjects can confer upon a fellow- 
citizen — ^to be freely eledied for Yorkshire, upon public 
Sounds, and being unconnected with the county. fVom 
▼bg been at the borough the day of election, I can 
giro your lordships some idea how well the system 
works there. You may be returned for the place, but 
it is at your peril that yon show yourself among the 
inhabitants. There is a sort of polling; that is, five or 
nx of my noble friend's tenants ride over from another 
part of the country — ^receire their burgage qualifica- 
tions — ^vote, as the enemies of the Bill csul it, ** in risht 
of pro^rt^,** that is, of the Duke's property — render 
up their tide-deeds— 4ine, and return home before 
meht Being detained in court at York longer than 
I had expectSi on the day of this electire proceeding, 
I arriTed too late for the chairing, and therefore did 
not assist at that awful solemnity. Sednff a gentleman 
with a black ratch, somewhere about tne size of a 
Serjeant's coif, I expressed my regret at his apparent 
ailment; he said^ ** It is for a blow I had the nonour 
to receire m representing you at the ceremony.** Cer- 
tainly no constituent ever owed more to his rqpresen- 
tatire than I to mine ; but the blow was serere, and 
might well hare proved fatal. I understand this is 
the common lot of the members, as my noble friend,* 
who once sat for the place, I believe, knows; though 
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there is some Tarietj, as he is aware, in the mode of 
proceedmff, the convenient neighbourhood of a river, 
with a rodcy channel sometimes suggesting operations 
of another Idnd I am verjr far, of course, from apr 
proving such marks efpubhc indignation; but I am 
equally far from wondenng that it should seek a vent; 
for I confess, that if the thousands of persons whom 
the wen working of the present system insults with 
the farce of the Enaresborough election (and whom 
the Bill restores to their rights) were to bear so cruel 
a mockery with patience, I snould deem them degraded 
indeed. 

It works wdl, does it f For whom f For the con- 
stitutaonf No such thins. For borough proprietors 
it works well, who can seu seats, or traffic in influence, 
and pocket the eains. ^ I7[x>n the constitution it is the 
foulest stain, and eats into its very core. 

It works well f For the people of England f For 
the people, of whom the many excluded electors are 
parcel, and for whom alone the few actual electors 
ouji^ht to exerdse their franchise as a trust f No such 
thmg. As lone as a member of Parliament really 
represents any body of his countrymen, be they fi^oe- 
holders, or copyholders, or leaseholders — as long as he 
represents the householders in any considerabk town 
— and is in dither way deputed to watch over the in« 
ierests of a portion of the communi^, and is always 
answerable to those who delegate hun — so long bias 
he a participation in the mterests of the whole state, 
whoreof his constituents form a portion ; so long may 
he justly act as representing the whole community, 
havmg, with his piurticular electors, only^ a genenJ 
coincidence of views upon national questions, and a 
rigorous coincidence where their special interests are 
concerned. But if he is delegatea by a smgle man, 
and not by a county or a towui ho does not represent 
die people of England; he is a jobber, sent to Par-- 
liament to do his own or his patron's work. But then 
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ve are told, and with singular exaltation, how man^ 
great men hare found their way into the House of 
Commons by this channeL My Lords, are we, because 
the only road to a plaoe is unclean, not to trayel itP 
If 1 cannot get into Parliament, where I may render 
the state good service, by an^ other means, I will go 
that way, defiling myself as httle as I can, either by 




open, 

the public good. But those who mdulge in this argu- 
ment about great men securing seats, do not, I remark, 
take any account of the far greater numbcors of rerf 
little men who thus find their way into Parliament, to 
do all manner of public mischief. A few are, no doubts 
independent ;- but many are as docile, as disdplined 
in the evolutions of debate, as any troops the noble 
Duke had at Waterloo. One boroush proprietor is 
well remembered, who would display his forces, com- 
mand them m person, carry them over from one flank 
to the other, or draw them off altogether, and send 
them to take the field against the hurks at Dunstable, 
that he might tertify his displeasure. When conflicting 
bodies are })retty nearly matched, the evolutions of such 
a corps dedde the fate of the day. The noble Duke* 
remembers how doubtful even the event of Waterloo 
might have been had Grouchy come up in time. Ac- 
cordingly, the fortunate leader of that parliamentary 
force raised himself to an Earldom and two Lord lieu- 
tenancies, and obtained titles and blue ribbands for 
others of his fSEuoaily, who now fill most respectable 
stations in this House. 

The system, we are told, works well, because, not- 
withstanding Uie manner of its election, the House of 
CJommons sometimes concurs immediately in opinion 
with the people; and, in the long run, is seldom iSrand 
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to ooanteract it Yet sometimes, and on Berenil of the 
most momentous questions, the run has, indeed, been a 
Tory long one. The Slave Tirade continued to be the 
n^oal disgrace of the country, the unutterable oppro- 
brium of the English name, for many years after it 
had been denounced in Parliament, and condemned by 
the people all in one roioe. Think you this foul stain 
could haye so long surrivod, in a reformed Parliament, 
the prodigious eloquonco of my Tcnerablo friond, Mr. 
WilbBrforce, and tne unanimous reprobation of the 
country f The American war might have been com- 
menced, and even for a year or two persevered in, for, 
though most unnatural, it was, at first not unpopular. 
But could it hare lasted beyond 1778, had the voice 
of the people been heard in their own House? The 
IVendi war, which in those days I used to think a far 
more natural contest, having in my youth leant to the 
alarmist party, mieht possibly have continued some 
Tears. But if the Kepresentadon of the country had 
been reformed, there can be no reason to doubt that 
the sound views of the noble Earl* and the immortal 
eloquence of my right honourable friend,t whose great 
•pint, now freed from the coil of this world, may be 
permitted to look down ^ complacent upon the near 
accomplishment of his patriotic desires, would have been 
Tery oifferently listened to in a Parliament unbiassed 
by selfish interests; and of one thing I am as certain 
as that I stand here— that ruinous warfare never could 
have lasted a day beyond the arrival of Buonaparte's 
letter m 1800. 

But still it is sfdd public o{nnion finds its way more 
speedily into Parliament upon great and interesting 
emergencies. How does it so f By a mode contrary 
to the whole prindples of representatire Government, 
*-br sudden, direct^ and dangerous impulses. The 
fundamental principle of our constitution, the great 

•InKdGi^. t]lr.Fi«. 
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political diacorery of modern times — that» indeed, wbich 
enables a state to eombine eitent with liberiir^ — the 

2 stem of representation, connsts altogether in the per- 
5i delegation by the peoole, of thenr rights and the 
eare of their interests, to tnose who are to deliberate 
and to act for them. It is not a delegation which shall 
make the representatiTO a mere organ of the pasting 
will, or momentary opinion, of his eonstitaents — ^I am 
aware, my Lords, that in pursuing this important topic, 
I may lay myself open to uncanmd inference, touchmg 
the present state of the country; but I feed sure no 
such unfair advantage will be taken, for my whole 
argument upon the national enthutiasm for Reform 
rests upon the known fiu^ that it is the mwth of 
half a century , and not of a few months; and, accord- 
ing to the soundest views of representative legislation, 
there ought to be a geMTol coincidence between the 
conduct df the delegate and the sentiments of the 
electors. Ifow, when the pubUo voice, for want of a 
regular and legithnate organ, makes itself, from time 
to time, heard within the walls of Parliament, it is by 
a direct interposition of the people, not in the way A 
a delegated trust, to make the laws— -and every such 
occasion presents, in truth, an instance where the de- 
fects of our elective system introduce a recurrence to 
the old and barbarous schemes of Government, known 
in the tribes and centuries of Rome, or the assemblies . 
of Attica. It is a poor compensation for the faults of 
a system which suffers a cruel grievance to exist» or a 
ruinous war to last twenty or thirty years after the 
public opinion has condemned it, that some occasions 
arise when the excess of the abuse brings about a vio- 
lent remedy, or some revolutionary shodc, threatening 
the destruction of the whole. 

But it works welll Then why does the table groan 
with the petitions agunst it, of all that people, for 
whose interests there is any use in it workmg at all? 
Why did the country, at the last election, without. * 
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exoeptioDy wherever' they had the franchise, return 
nembers commismoned to complain of it, and ameL.d 
it f Why were its own ]^rodace, the men chosen under 
it, fonnd roting against it by onexampled majorities? 
Of eighty-two English county members, seTentjr-fiix 
have pronounced sentence upon it, and they are joined 
by all the representatiyes of cities and of great towns. 

It works well I Whence, then, die phenomenon of 
PoUtical Unions,— of the people everywhere forming 
themselyes into associations to put down a srstem 
which yon say well serves their interests? Whence 
the congregation of 150,000 men in one place, the 
whole aault male population of two or three counties, 
to speak the lanmiage of discontent, and refuse the 
payment of taxesl 1 am one who never have dther 
used the language of intimidation, or vrill ever suffer 
it to be used towards me ; but I also am one who 
re&rd those indications with unspeakable anxiety. 
With all respect for those assemblages, and for the 
honesty of the opinions they entertam, I feel myself 
bound to declare, as an honest man, as a Minister of 
the Crown, as a Magistrate, nay, as standing, by virtue 
of my office, at tlie head of the magistral, that a 
resolution not to pay the kind's taxes is unlawful 
When I contemplate the fieu^ I am assured that not 
above a few thousands of those nearest the cluurman 
could know for what it was they held up their hands. 
At the same time there is too much reason to think 
that the rest would have acted as thev did, had they 
heard all that passed. My hope and trust is, that 
these men and weir leaders will maturely re-consider, 
the subject. There are no bounds to the application 
of such a power; the difficulty of counteractmg it is 
extreme; and as it maj be exerted on whatever ques- 
tion has the leading mterest, and every question m 
succession is felt as of exclusive importance, the* use 
of the power I am alluding to, r«Jly threatens to 
resolve all Government and even society itself, into 
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its akmentf. I know the riak I nm of giving idkoce 
by what I am aajiiig. To me, aocoaed of wonli^putf 
the demoeraoj, here is indeed a tempting occasion, S 
in thai charge there were the shadow of tmth. Be- 
fore the gr|Mt idol the Jaggemant» with his 150,000 
priests, I might prostrate myself adnmtaeeoosly. Bui 
1 am boond to do my duty and speak toe troth ; of 
soch an assembly 1 cannot approre; eren its nombm 
obstract discossion, and tend to put the peace ia 
danger, — ooiqded with snch a combination against 
payment of taxes, it is illegal; it is intolerable nnder 
any form of Ooremment; and as a ancere well-wisher 
to the people themselTes, and deroted to the canse 
which broagkt them together, I feel solidtoos, on OTorj 
account, to oring snch proceedings to an end. 

But, my Lordi, it is for us to ponder these thmgs 
well ; they are material facij in our present inquiry. 
Under a system of real representation, in a country 
where the people possessed the only safe and legiti- 
mate channel for making known their wishes and their 
omplamts, a Parliament of thdr own chooong, soch 
combinations would be useless. Indeed, they must 
always be mere bnUumJUlmen, unless where they are 
yety general ; and where they are general, they both 
indicate the universality of the grioTance and the 
determination to haTO redress. Where no safety-Talre 
is provided for popular discontent, to prevent an 
explosion that may shiver the machine m pieces— 
where the people — and by the people, I repeat, I mean 
the middle claOTes, the wealth ana intelligenoe of the 
country, the glory of the British name— where this 
most important order of the communis are without 
a regular and systemaUo commnnication with the le^ 
lature— where they are denied the constitution whidi 
is their birthright and refused a voice in naming 
those who are to make the laws they must obe^-— > 
impose the taxes they must pay, — and control, with- 
out appeal, their persons as well as properties— where 
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they feel the load of such gnerances, and feel too the 
power they poesess, moraC intellectiialy and, let me 
add, without the imputation of a threat, phyncal — 
then, and only then, are their combinations formidable ; 
when thcnr are armed by their wrongs, fiur more for- 
midable than an^r phyucal force — ^then and only then, 
they become innncible. 

Do you ask what, in these drcumstances, we ought 
to do f I answer, nmply our duty. If there were no 
such combinations in ezistence-^no symptom of popu- 
lar exdtement — if not a man had lifted up his roice 
agiunst the existing system, we should be bound to 
seek and to sdze any means of furthering the best 
interests of the people, with kindness, with considera- 
tion, with the firmness, certainly, but with the prudence 
also, of statesmen. How much more are we bound 
to condliate a mat nation, anxiously pantmg for 
their rights — ^to liear respectfully their prayers — ^to 
entertain the measure of Uieir choice with an honest 
inclination to do it justice; and if, while we approre 
its principle, we yet dislike some of its detuls, and 
deem them susceptible of modification, surely we 
oueht, at any rate, not to reject their prayers for it 
wiUi insult God forbid we should so treat the people's 
denre ; but I do fear that a determination is taken not 
to entertwi it with calmness and impartiality. (Cries 
of Not ^Not from the Opi>osition.) 1 am glad to have 
been in error ; I am rqoiced to hear this disclaimer, 
for I infer from it that the people's prayers are to be 
granted. Tou will listen, I trust, to the adrice of my 
noble and learned friend,* who, with his wonted sagaf 
dt^, recommended yon to do as youwould be done by. 
Tms wise and Christian maxim will not, I do hope, be 
forgotten. Apripr it, my Lords, ta the case before 
you. Suppose, ror a moment, that your lordships, in 
your wisdom, should think it expecuent to entertain 
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some bin reguktbg matters ia which this House alone 
has any ooncern, as the hereditary priTileges of the 
Peerage* or the right of Toting by proxy, or matters 
relative to the election of Peers representing the aris- 
tocrat of Ireland and ScotLmd, or providing against 
the recorraice of such an extraordmary aim indeed 
nnaocoontable event as that which deaded on the 
Huntingdon Peerage without a committee; suppose, 
after great exertions of those most interested, as the 
Scotch and Irish Peers, or this House at hrge, your 
lordships bad passed it through all its stages by im- . 
mense minorities, by fifty or a hundred to one, as the 
CJommons did the Reform. fCries of No,) I say an 
overwhelming maiority of all who represented any 
bodjjT, all the members for counties and towns ; but to 
avoid cavillmg, suppose it passed by a large majority 
of those concerned, and sent down to the Commons, 
whom it only remotely affected. WeU — it has reached 
that House ; and suppose the members were to refuse 
giring your measure any examination at all, and to 
reject it at once. What should you say f How should 
you feel, think you, when the CSommons arrosantly 
turned round from tout request^ and said — ** Let us 
fling out this silly bill without more ado ; — ^true, it 
regulates matters oelonging exclusively to the Lords, 
and in which we cannot at all interfere without violat- 
ing the law of the knd; but still, out with it for an 
aristocratic, oligarchical, revolutionary bill, a bill to be 
abominated by all who have a spark of the true demo- 
cratic spirit in ihm composition."* What diould you 
think it the measure were on such grounds got rid of, 
without the usual courtesy of a pretended pos^ne- 
ment, by a vote that this Lords* Bill be rgected i And 
should you feel much soothed by hearing that some 
opposition Chesterfield had taken ahurm at the want of 
politeness among his brethren, and at two o'clock in 
the mominff altwed the words, retaining ih^ offensive 
sense— I uk, would such proceedings m the Commons 
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be deemed by your lordships a fur, just, candid oppo- 
sition to a measure affecting your own seats and digni- 
ties only? Would jou. tolerate their saying, — " We 
don't mmd the jproyisions of this Lords' Bill ; we won't 
stop to discuss them ; we won't parley with such a thing ; 
we plainly see it hurts our interest, and checks our 
own patronage; for it is an aristocratic bill, and an 
oligarchical bill, and withal a reyolutionary bill f Such 
treatment would, I doubt not, ruffle the pladd tempers 
of your lordships; you would say somewhat of your 
order, its rights, and its priyileges, and buckle on the 
armour of a well-founded and natural indignation. But 
your wonder would doubtless increase, if vou learnt 
that your bill had been thus contemptuously rejected 
in its first stage by a House in which only two members 
could be found who disapproyed of its fundamental 
prindples. Yes, all avow themsehes friendly to the 
principle; it is a matter of much complaint, if you 
charge one with not being a Reformer ; but they can- 
not join in a Tote which only asserts that principle ; 
and recognizes the expedien<7^ of some Reform. Tes, 
the Commons all allow your Peerage law to be an 
abomination ; your privileges a nuisance ; all cry out 
for some change as necessary, as imperative ; but they, 
nevertheless, will not even hsten to the proposition for 
effecting a change, which yon, the most interested 
narty, niEtve devised and sent down to them. Where, 
I demand, is the, difference between this uncourteous 
and absurd treatment of your supposed bill hj the 
Ciommons, and that which you now talk of givmg to 
tiidrsf You approve of the principle of the measure 
sent up bf the other House, for tne sole purpose of 
amending its own constitution; but you won't sanction 
that principle bv your vote, nor afford its friends an 
opportunity of shaping its features, so as if possible to 
meet your wishes. Is this fair? Is it cancudf Is it 
consistent? Isitirisef Is it, I ask you, is it at this 
time vefy prudttitf Did the Commons act so by you 
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m 8ic Robert Walpole's time, when the bill for restnin- 
ing the creation of Peers went down from henoe to that 
Hooaef No audi thmg; though it afterwards tamed 
out that there was a majority of 112 against it» ther 
did not eren diride upon the second raufinr. Wiu 
you not extend an equal courtesy to the biu of the 
Commons and of the people f 

I am adLod what great practical benefits are to be 
expected from this measoref And is it no benefit to 
haye the GoTomment strike its roots into the hearts 
of the people? Is it no benefit to haye a calm and 
deliberatiTey bat a real organ of the public opinioa, 
by which its course may be known, and its infloenoe 
exerted upon State affairs regularly and temperately, 
instead of acting contulsiyely, and as it were oy starts 
and shocks? I will only I4>peal to one adyanta^ 
which is as certain to result from this salutary un- 
proyement of our system, as it is certain that I am 
addressing your lordships. A noble Earl* inyeighed 
strongly a^^unst the licentiousness of the Pk^ss; com- 
plained of its insolence; and asserted tliat there was 
no tyranny more intolerable than that which its con- 
ductors now exercised. It is most true, that the 
IVess has great influence, but equally true, that it 
deri?es this influence from expressmg, more or lees 
correctly, the opmion of the country. Let it run 
counter to the ]^reyailing course, and its power is at an 
end. But I will also admit that, going in the same 
general direction with public opinion, the Press is 
oftentimes armed trith too much power in particular 
instances; and such power is always liable to be 
abused.^ But I will tell the noble Earl upon what 
foundation this oyergrown power is built The Pk*Ms 
is now the only org^ of public opinion, lliis title 
it assumes; but it is not by usurpation; it is ren- 
dered legitimate by the defects of your Parliamentary 
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eoDstitntion ; it is erected upoQ the ruins of real repre- 
sentation. The periodical Prc»s is the rival of the 
House of Commons; and it is, and it will be, the suc- 
cessful riral, as long as that House does not represent 
the people — ^but not one day longer. If ever I felt 
confident in any precUction, it is in this, that the resto- 
ration of Parliament to its le^timate office of repre- 
senting truly the public opimon will OTcrthrow the 
tyranny of wluch noble Loros are so read^ to complain, 
who, by keeping out the lawful sovereign, in truth, 
support the usurper. It is you who have placed this 
unlawful authority on a rock : pass the Bill, it is built 
on a quicksand. Let but the country have a full and 
free representation, and to that will men look for the 
expression of public opinion, and the "Preas will no more 
be able to dictate, as now, when none else can speak 
the sense of the peopla Will its influence wholly 
cease f God forbid I Its just influence will continue, 
but confined within safe and proper bounds. It will 
continue, long may it continue, to watch the conduct 
of public men — ^to watch the proceedings even of a 
reformed legislature— to watch the peopte themselves 
— a safe, an innoxious, a useful instrument, to enlighten 
and improve mankmd I But its overgrown power — ^its 
assumption to speak in the name <» the nation — ^its 
pretenidon to dictate and to command, wiU cease with 
the abuse upon which alone it is founded, and will be 
swept away, together with the other creatures of the 
same abuse, which now ** firight our Isle from its pro- 
prie^.* 

Those portentous appearances, the growth of later 
times, those figures that stalk abroad, of unknown 
stature, and strange form — ^unions and leases, and 
musterings of men in myriads, and conspiracies against 
the ExchequOT ; whence do they spring, and how come 
they to haunt our shores? What pow«r engendered 
those uncouth shapes, what multiplied the monstrous 
Inrths till they people the hind? Trust me, the same 
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power which called into frishtf ol existence, and aimed 
with reaiatlen force, the Irish Tolnnteers of 1782— the 
same power which rent in twain your empire, and 
nused up thirteen republics — the same power which 
created the Catholic Association, and gave it Lrehmd 
for a portion. What power is that f Justice denied^ 
right withheld — ^wrongs perpetrated— ^e force which 
common injuries lend to millions4-the wickedness of 
using the sacred trust of Gorenment as a means of 
indu^^g priTate caprice— -the idiotcy of treating Eng- 
lishmen like the duldren of the South Sea Idands— - 
the phrensy of beUering, or making belieye, that the 
adults of the nineteenth centurr can be led like chil- 
dren, or driyen like barbarians I Tins it is that has 
conjured up the strange aghts at which we now stand 
aghastl And shall we persist in the fiUal error of 
combating the giant progeny, instead of extirpating 
the execrable parent f (Oood QodV Will men nerer 
learn wisdom, even firomTheir own4xperiencef Will 
they nerer beliere, till it be too Lite, that the surest 
way to prevent immoderate desires being formed, ay, 
and unjust demands enforced, is tp grant m due season 
the moderate requests of justice i /You stand, mjr Lords, 
on the brink of a great erent; yoUareinthecruusof a 
whole nation's hopes and fears. An awful importance 
hangs over your decision. Pause, ere you plunge I 
There may not be any retreat I It behoyes ¥0u to 
shape your conduct by the mighty occasion. J They 
tell you not to be afraid of personal consequences in 
discharging your duty. I too would ask you to banish 
all fears; but, aboye all, that most mischieyous, most 
despicable fear— the fear of being thought afraid. If 
you won't take counsel from me, take example from 
the statesmanlike conduct of the noble Duke,* while 
you also look bade, as you may, with satisfaction upon 
your own. He was told, and you were told, that the 
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impatienoe of Ireland for equality of dyil lights was 
partial, the clamour tranaeo^ likeljr to pass away with 
its temporary occanon, and that yielding to it would 
be conceding to intimidation. (I recollect hearing this 
topic urged witliin this hall mVuly, 1828; less regu- 
larly I heard it than I have now done, for I belonged 
not to your number — but I heard it urged in the^ self- 
same term&y The burthen of the cry was — ^It is no 
time for concession ; the people are turbulent, and the 
Association dangerous. That summer passed, and the 
ferment subsided not; autumn came, but brought not 
the precious fruit of peace— (On the contrary, all Ire- 
land was couTulsed with the unprecedented conflict 
which returned the great Chief of the Catholics to ut 
in a Protestant Parliament^/ winter bound the earth m 
chains, but it controlled not the popular fury, whose 
Bui^ee, more deafening than the tempest, lashed the 
irau bulwarks of law founded upon injustice. ^ Spring 
came; but no ethereal mildness was its harbinger, or 
followed in its tnun; the Catholics became stronger 
by every month's delay, displayed a deadlier resolu- 
tion, and proclaimed their wrongs in a tone of louder 
defiance than before. And what course did you, at this 
moment of greatest exdtement, and peril, and menace, 
deem it most fitting to pursue? Eight months before 
you had been told how unworthy it would be to yield 
when men clamoured and threatened. Ko change had 
happened in the intenral, save that the clamours were 
become far more deafening, and the threats, beyond 
comparison, more overbearing. What, nevertheless, 
did your lordships do ? Your dutv^ for ^ou despised- 
the cuckob-note of tiie season, ** do not mtimidated." 
You granted all that the Irish demanded, and you saved 
your country. Was there in April a single argument 
advanced, which had not held good m July f None, 
absolutely none, except the new h^ht to which' the 
dangers of longer delajr had risen, uid the increased 
vehflmenoe with which justice was demanded ; and yet 
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the appeal to your pride, which had preraHed ia Julj, 
was ia tain made in April, and you wisely and patrjot- 
ioally granted what was asked, and ran the risk of being 
rapposed to vield tfaroagh fear. 

fiat the nist(»7 of the Catholic^ Chums conTeys 
another important lesson. Though in right and po- 
liq^ and jasdoe, the measure of raief could not be too 
ample, half as mudi as was reoeiTed with little grati- 
tude whea so late wrung firom you, would hare been 
hailed twenty years before with de%ht; and eren the 
July nreoedmg, the measure would mtTO been reoeijed 
ss a Doon freely giren, which, I fear, wss taken with 
but sullen satisfaction in AprQ, as a right l<»ig with- 
held Tet,Uessed be God, the debt of justice, though 
tardily, was at length paid, and the noble Duke won 
by it drio honours which rival his warlike achievements 
in lasting brightness— than which there can be no 
higher praise. What, if he had still listened to the 
topics of mtimidation and inconsistency which had 
scared his predecessors? He might have proved his 
obstinacy, and Ireland would have been the sacrifice* 

Apply now this lesson of recent history — ^I may nj 
of our own experience, to the measure before us. ne 
stand m a truly critical position. If we reject the 
Bill, through fear of being thought to be intimidated, 
we may lead the life of retirement and quiet, but the 
hearts of the millions of our fellow-dtizens are gone 
for ever; their affections are estranged; we and our 
order and its privileges are the objects of the people's 
hatred, as the onl^ obstacles wUch stand between 
them and the gratification of thehr most pasuonate 
desire. The whole body of the Aristocraoy must ex- 
pect to share this fkte, and be exposed to feelings such 
as these. For I hear it constantiy said, that ttie Bill 
is rejected by all the Aristocracy. Favour, and a 
good number of supporters, our adversaries allow it 
has among the people; the Ministers, too, are for it; 
but the Aristoeracy, say they, is strenuously opposed 
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to it. I broadly deny this nUy, tlioughtless assertion. 
VTliaty my Lords I the Aristocracy set themselves in a 
mass against the people— they who sprang from the 
people — are inseparably connected witn the people^ 
are supported by the people — are the natural chiefs of 
the people I Theif sot tliemselyes against the peonle, 
for whom Peers are ennobled — Bishops conseciutea — 
Kings anointed — ^the people to senre whom Parliament 
itself has an ezistencey and the Monarchy and all its 
institntionB are constituted, and without whom none 
of them could exist for an hour I The assertion of 
unreflectinff men is too monstrous to be endured — as a 
Member of this House, I deny it with indignation. I 
repel it with scorn, as a calumny upon us all. And 
• yet there are those who eyen within these walls speak 
of the Bill augmenting so much the strength of the 
democracy, as to endanger the other ^orders of the 
State ; and so they charge its authors with promoting 
anarchy and rapine. Why, my Lords, haye its authors 
nothing to fear from democratic spoliation f The fact 
18, that there are Memb<9rs of the present Cabinet, who 
possess, one or two of them alone, far more property 
than any two administrations within my recollection ; 
and all of them haye ample wealth. I need hardly 
say, I include not myself, who haye little or none. 
But eyen of myself I will say, that whateyer I haye 
depends on the stability of existing institutions; and 
it IS as dear to me as the princely possessions of any 
amongst you. Permit me to say, that, in becoming a 
memmr of your House, I stakea my all on the aristo- 
cratic institutions of the State. I abandoned certain^ 
wealth, a large income, and much real power in the 
State, for an office of grtot trouble, heayy responsi- 
bUity, and yery uncertam duration.' I say, I gaye up 
substantial power for the shadow of it, and for dif- 
tinctioD depending upon acddent I quitted the ele» 
Taked itation of representatiye for Yorkshire, and a 
kadiag member of the Commons. I descended from 
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a pontioo quite loftr eaoogh to gntitj uy man's am- 
bitaon; aod iny lot bocuno bound up in the stability of 
this House. Then, have I not a right to throw m jsdf 
on your jastioe» and to desire that yon will not put in 
jeopsrdr all I hare now left? 

Bat the popnlaoe only, the rabble, the ignoble Tnlnr, 
are for the BillI Then what is the Duke of Norfolk, 
Evflfsrshall of England? What the Duke of Deron- 
•hiref What the Duke of Bedford? (Cries of Order 
from the Opposition.) ^ I am^ aware it is irr^;alar in 
any noUe Lord that is a friend to the measure; its 
adTersaries are patiently suffered to call Peers eren 
by their christian and surnames. Then I shall be as 
regular as they were, and ask» does my friond John 
Russell* my friend William Gayendishy my friend Harry * 
Vane, bebng to the moby or to the Aristocracy f Hare 
they noposNsnonsf Are they modem names f Are 
they wanting in Norman blood, or whateyer else you 
pride yoikirsdyes onf The idea is too ludicrous to be 
seriously refuted; — that the Bill is only a fiiyourito 
with the democnu^, is a delusion so wild as to point a 
man's destiny towards St Luke's. Yet many, both . 
here and elsewhere, by dint of eonstandy repeating 
the same err, or hearing it repeated, haye almost made 
themselyes belieye that none of the nobility are fur the 
measure^ A noble friend of mine has had the curiosity 
to examine the list of Peers, opposing and supporting 
it, with respect to the dates of their creation, and the 
result is somewhat remarkable. A large majority of 
the Peers, created before Mr. PiU*s time, are for the 
Bill; the bulk of those against it are of recent crea- 
tion; and if you diride the whole into two classes, those 
ennobled before the reira of George III., and those 
since, of the former, fifty-six are friends, and only 
twenfy«one enemies of the Reform. So much for the 
Tain and saucy boast, that the real nobility of tiie 
country are agamst Beform. I haye dwelt upon tins . 
matter more than its intrinsic importance aesenres^^ 
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il J throaeh my derire to set riffht the te^ and to 
indicate tne ancient Arintocracy from a most ground- 
63 impntation. 

My Lords, I do not disguise the intense solicitude 
hich I feel for the event of this debate, because I 
now full well that the peace of the country is in- 
dibred in the issue. I cannot look without dismay at 
le rejection of the measure. But ffrievous as may be 
le consequences of a temporary defeat — temporary it 
m onl^ be ; for its ultimate, and even speedy success, 

certam. Nothing can now stop it Do not suffer 
ourselves to be persuaded, that even if the present 
linisters were driven from the helm, any one could 
^eer you through the troubles which surround yon, 
ithout Reform. But our successors would take up 
le task in circumstances far less auspicious. Undeif 
^em, you would be fain to grant a Bill, compared with 
'hich, the one we now promr you is moderate indeed, 
[ear the parable of the Sybil ; for it conveys a wise 
ad wholesome moral. She now appears at your gate, 
nd offers you mildly the volumes — ^tne precious volumes 
f wisdom and peace. The price she asks is reasonable; 
> restore the franchise, which, without any bargain, 
ou ought voluntarily to give : you refuse her terms-^ 
er moderate terms, — she darkens the porch no longer, 
lut soon, for you cannot do without her wares, you 
all her back ; — again she comes, but with diminished 
reasures; the leaves of the book are in ^art torn 
way by lawless hands, — m part defiused with char- 
cters of blood. ^ But the prophetic maid has risen in 
or demands — ^it is Parliaments by the Year — ^it is Vote ^ 
y the Ballot— it is^ Suffrage by ike Million I From 
liis you turn away indignant, and for the second time . 
be departs. Beware of her third coming; for the 
reasnre you must have; and what price she may next 
emand, who shall tellf It may even be the mace 
rhich rests upon that woolsack. What may follow 
our course of obstinai^, if perristed in, I cannot take 
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upon no to prediet» nor do I wish to conjecture. But 
this I know faU well, that,^ as sure as man is mortsl, 
and to err b human, justice deferred enhances the 
price at whidi 70a must purchase safetjr and peace; 
— nor can you expect to gather in another crop thaa 
thejr did woo went before you, if you perserere m 
their utterly abominable husbandry, of sowing injustioo 
and re^Mug rebellion. 

But among the awful conaderations that now bow 
down my mind, there is <Mie which stands pre-eminent 
aboTO the rest Ton are the highest iudicature in the 
reshn; you sit here as judges, and dedde all causes 
dyil and criminal, without appeal It is a judge's first 
duty nerer to pronounce sentence, in the most trifling 
case, without hearing. Will you make this the excep- 
taonf Are you reaUy prepared to determine, but 1x4 
to hear the mighty cause upon which a nation's hopes 
and fears hangf You are. Then beware of jrour 
dedfion I Bouse not, I beseech you, a peace-loving, 
but a resolute people ; alienate not from your body tlie 
affections of a whole empire. As your fiiend, as the 
friend of my order, as the friend of my country, as the 
faithful serrant of my SoTcreign, I counsel you to 
assist with your uttermost efforts in presenring the 
I^eace, and upholding and perpetuating the Coiutitu- 
tion. Therefore, I pray and 1 exhort vou not to reject 
this measure. By all you hold most dear, — ^by all the 
ties that bind every one <tf us to our common order 
and our common country, I solemnly adjure you, — ^I 
warn you,— I implore you, — ^yea, on my bended knees» 
I supplicate you— Bqeot not this Bill I 
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Mt Lobi>8» — ^I approach a subject ci paramount impor- 
tance and of vast magnitude— and one of which the 
difficult in prindple and the comi)lexity in detail, are, 
at tiie least, on a lerel witli its importance. And I 
have not now, as oftentimes has been mr lot in this 
House, the satisfisu^on of knowing that tne subject of 
this Bill has gained th^same farour amonff the people 
of thiscounti^athu^e, asinthecase of other reforms, 
whether nolitical or le^ which I hare pronounded to 
^our loroships. They are, generally spealdn^, more 
mdifferent to the subject than their own near mterest 
in it, and intimate connexion with its evib, might 
make it both^]^robable and deurable that they should 
be. I am sensible that they do not buoy up with thw 
loud approbation those who patronize the great mea- 
sure to which I am about to solicit your attention ; and 
though they haye manfully and rationally resisted all 
the attempts that hare been made to pervert Uieir 
judflnnents, and lead them to job in a clamour adferse 
to we plan, yet are tiiey, m a great degree, indifferent 
to its extent and to its interest I am auite aware 
that ihe^ are not aninst it — nay, that ttte obloquy 
which is in store for tiiose who support it, will proceed 
from but a yerr small portion of the communiijy. Bat 
my Lords, if tnis proportbn were reTorsed— «f there 
were as much damoiir against this measure as some 
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indiyidoals would fam exdie — indmduals of great 
abilitjy of much knowledge, and I will add, well-earned 
influence oyer public opmion on political matters, but 
more espedallj on ephemeral topics, or questions which 
rise into notice from day to daj, and as speediljr sink 
into obhrion — ^mdividuals acting from eood motives I 
doubt not, from feeUngs wrongly excitea, and taking a 
false direcUon, though in their origin not discreditable 
to those who cherish them — ^if those efforts had been 
as successful as they have manifestly, notoriously, and 
most honourably to the good sense of the people of 
England, fSuled utterly in riusing almost any ooloquy at 
all — I should have stood up in my place tms day, pro- 
pounded tliis measure, ana urged in its behalf the self- 
same arguments which I am now about to address to 
the calm deliberate judgment of this House, penrerted 
by no fake feelmg, biassed by no sinister views of 
sdf-interest, and interrupted by no kibd of clamour 
from without; and I now; address those arguments as I 
then should have done to the people out of the House, 
with this only difference, that the same arguments 
would have been urged, the same legislative provisions 
propounded, and the same topics uddreased to a less 
calm, less rational, and less deliberative people, than I 
shall now have the satisfaction of appealing to. My 
Lords, I should have been unworthj of the task that 
has been committed to my hands, if by any deference - 
to clamour I could have been made to swerve from the 
faithful discharge of this duty. The subject is infinitely 
too important, the interests which it involves are {ac 
too mightj, and the duty correlative to the importance 
of those mterests, whi<m the Government I bslong to 
has to discharee, is of too lofty, too sacred a nature, to ' 
make it possible for any one who aspires to the name 
of a statesman, or who has taken upon himself to coun- 
sel his sovermgn upon the arduous concerns of his realm, 
to let the dictates of clamour find any access to his 
breast, and make him sacrifice his principles to a 
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coTotoQsncst of popular applaose. I fully beliere that 
tbey will best rooommend tnemselres, as, even from the 
first outset, to the rational part of their reflectiiig fel- 
low-oountrymen, so in the end to the whole oommunitj, 
indudinff such as at first may be loss able to exercise 
their juoj^ent calmly upon uie merits of the question 
—they will best recommend themselves to the unani- 
mous approvalt and to tlie late thoush sure CTaiitude 
of the country at large, wlio shall manfuUy carry 
through, with the^ aid of your lordships, a system of 
provisions which, in my consdence, I bdieve to be the 
most efficadous, the least objectionsJ)le m point of prin- 
ciple, to dn the least against any known rule of polity 
or of the constitution, and at the some time to affora 
the nearest and surest prospect of any that ever yet has 
been devised for terminating evils, the extent of wliich, 
at the present moment, no tongue can adequatdy de- 
scribe, the posdble extent of whose consequences not 
vor^ remote, no &ncy can adequately picture— evils 
which bad laws, worse executed — ^whidh the lawgiver, 
outstripped in his pernicious course by the administra* 
tors — ^nave entiuled upon this country — which, while 
they bid fair to leave nothing of the property of the 
country that can be held si^e, so leave nothing in the 
industry of the country that can be deemed secure of 
its due reward— nothii^ in the character of the coun- 
try^ that can daim for it a continuance of the respect 
which the character of the English peasant always in 
older times commanded, and which with the loss of 
that character, the multiplication of miseries, and the 
increase of every species of crime, has brought about a 
state of things in which we behold industry stripped of 
its rights, and the sons of idleness, vice, and profligacy, 
usurping its lawful place— property no longer safer 
than industrv — and — ^I will not say an agrarian law, 
for that implies only a dividon of property, but — ^the 
destruction of all property— as the issue of the system 
that stares us, and at no great distance, in the face; a 
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state of things, in fine, sach, that peace^ itself^ hds 
returned without its companion plenty, and in the midst 
of profound eztomal tranquillity, and tho most exube- 
rant blessings of the seasons eyor showered down by 
Fh>Tidonce, tho labourer rebels, disturbances prevail in 
districts never before visited by discontent, and every- 
thmz betokens the approach of what has been termed 
an .^grarian War. Such is the state to which matters 
are now come, and such are the results of that pomi- 
dous system which you are now called upon to remedy 
by the great measure to a certain degree matured — ^at 
aU events carefully prepared — for your deliberations, 
by the other House of Parliament, and now tendered 
for your approval 

My Loras, there is one thing of unspeakable impor- 
tance, and which gives mo tho greatest consolation. I 
feel an intimate persuasion that we are now no loncer 
involved in a pohtical, factious, or even in the milder 
sense of the word, party discussion ; but tliat we are 
met together as if we were members of one association, 
having no conflicting feelings to divide its measures, no 
knots of men banded one against the other, and where 
no private feelmg will be suffered to interfere. This 
is an encouragement to mo personally, and it augurs 
most auspidottsly for the cause. I may assume tliat 
almost all of you have a sufficient knowledge of the 
existing Poor Laws; many from^ oxporionoo of tboir 
operation, others from the exposition of them in the 
statute book, and others from having refreshed their 
recollection by the verr able report of the Commis- 
nonors. I may, therefore, take for granted that it 
would be wholly superfluous to enter into any descrip- 
tion of the mechanism of the present svstem. But I 
should wish, before I state the kind of mischief that 
the mal-«dmiiustration of the poor law has produced, 
shordf to glance at what is material, — ^not as a matter 
of eunonty merely, but as enabling us more dearljy to 
trace the onpa of the mischief,— I mean the origm of 
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the Poor Law itself » and the steps by which its adminis- 
tration has beccmie so pcnrmoioiis. 

It is certainly not quite correct to say, as has fre- 
anently been assorted, thttt these laws crew out of the 
aestruction of the Monastio orders, ana the seizure of 
their {wopertir by Henry VIIL ; but it is still more 
incorrect to oeny that there was any connexion what- 
ever between the two erents ; for undoubtedlyy though 
the passbgdf the 43dof Elizabedi followed thesdxnre 
of Monastery lands by an interval of above sixty years, 
yet it is equally true that it was not twenty years after 
the abolition of those Monasteries that the first poor 
law, the earliest oompulsory provision for the poor, was 
enacted; bong the 6th of Elizabeth. When I make 
this observation, I must add another connected with it, 
and remind your lordships of an argument used aguast 
the Church Establishment, and the tithe system, as 
connected with the Poor Laws. It is said that^ accord- 
ing to the original division of tithes, one-fourth bel<mged 
to the bishops, one-fourtii to the parson, one*fourth to 
the repair a the ehurch, and tho romaining fourth to 
the poor. That is a mistake which Selden and others 
have fallen into, from not having examined with care 
the provinons of the Saxon law, according to which it 
was a tripartite, and not a quadripartite diviaon; — 
one-third going to the fabric of tlie church, ono*third 
to the parson, and one-third to the poor. I grant that 
this was the original distribution ol the tithe; and I 
also admit that in much later times, as &r down as the 
15th of Richard U., this right of the poor was rocog- 
nized by Parliament; for in that year an act passed 
which in terms admitted the rkht of the poor to sus- 
tentation out of this fund. 1 admit, too, that still 
later, m the reign of Elizabeth, the Judges of the hknd 
recognized the same rieht, and that other cases are to 
be found decidedly in &vour of this prinriple— one of 
the Judges of that day quaintly observing, thai it is 
the busmess of the parson, Pcwoere ffregem, verho 
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exemplo, cibo. Indeed, your lordships will find both the 
Coarts and Parliament, as late as the reign of George 
IIL, recognizing the claims of the poor against the 
parson, ground^ upon the same principle. It is, how- 
ever, past all doubt that a provision lor the poor out 
of the tithe never was distinctly and practically estab- 
lished as their right, beyond their claims to receive 
charity at the hands of the parson, or other owner of 
the property ; and it is equally past all doubt that they 
are most superficial reasoners on the subject, who 
maintain that the restoration to the poor of their share 
in the tithe, would, if it were possible, at once settle 
the question, and extinguish the miseries entailed by 
the Poor Laws. For most certdn it is, tliat anything 
more mischievous, anything more fatal to the country, 
anything more calculated to multiply, indefinitely, the 
numbers of the poor, cannot be conceived than the 
ap])lving to them any regular and fixed provision, be 
it tiUie or be it tax, which they can claim at the hands 
of the rich, except by the force of that duty of imper- 
fect obligation — private charity, which is imposed upon 
all men. Everr permanent fund set apart for their 
support, from wfaencesoever proceeding, and by whom- 
soever administered, must needs multiply the evils it is 
destined to remedy. This right to share in a fixed 
fimd is the ^rand mischief of tne Poor Laws, with thp 
seeds'of which they were originally prejpmnt, though 
certainly many years elapsed after tne principal statute 
— that of the 43d of Elizabeth — was made, before any 
creat amount of positive evil can be s<ud to have ren- 
dered itself perceptible in the community at large. As 
long as it was supposed that the law applied only to , 
the impotent, to those who came within tne description 
of old age, worn-out faculties in body and mind, or 
persons disabled by any acddental cause, and not to 
able-bodied persons-HK> long, it must be admitted that, 
if ihe law was not an advantage, at all events it proved 
to be no detriment whatever. But by the construction 
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not nmiatarally pat upon the nnfortanate words in the 
Aot» reqairing the orerseer '' to take order for setdng 
the poor to work"— ^ constmction which, at the same 
time, conr^Ted to the pauper the right of calling into 
action this power, in other words, of compellmg the 
parish ^* to nnd work for the pauper, ancT if work could 
not be found, to feed him," ail self-reliance, all pron- 
dent hal>iti, all independent feelings, were at an end; 
and consequences the most pernicious speedily followed 
to the community, as well as to the poor themselres — 
consequences more pemidous, I will yenture to say, 
than ever dowed from the enactment or from the con- 
struction of any other human law. I blame not those 
who imposed tnis construction. It is, for anything I 
know, a sound one ; the clause must have some mean- 
ing, and this seems rery likely to be the true one; for 
if the pauper is clothed with a right to have work 
found him, as the orerseer cannot create work, it seems 
to follow that he must feed those whom he cannot em- 
ploy. But, pernicious as these inevitable consequences 
were, worse were sure to follow m the shape of new 
laws, grounded on the same principle, and aeveloping 
more noxiously its eril effects. Accordingly, in the 
year 1796, that Act was passed, which gave the poor 
—those that were called the industrious poor — a n^ht» 
by law, to be supported out of the parish rates, at their 
own dwellings, and to receive that support, although 
the parish should have actually contracted and paid for 
their maintenance in a workhouse hired and established 
acoordinff to the proyirioos of the Act for their recep- 
tion in the day ox their distress. 

My Lords, it has been usual to blame the magistrates 
of the country for the mal-administration of these ]aw& 
I am not one of those who ever have been able to per- 
ceive the justice of this charge. I have never felt that 
we had any right to hold tiiem peculiarly responsible, 
or, indeed, in the midst of universal error, to tell who 
were answerable for the mischief we all aduiowledged 
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to exist The worst that can be said of those respect- 
able persons, to whom the country is 8o ereatlj in- 
debted, and of whose services I should speak more at 
large if I had not the hononr of addressing an assembly 
ahnost wholly composed of magistrates, is, that m bring- 
ing forth by the adnmustration of the Poor Laws, the 
Sievous mischiefs inherent originally in the system, 
ey were not before the age they lived in; that they 
were not wiser than all who had gone before them, and 
all who lived around them, and, indeed, all who, for 
one or two generations, have come after them. This is 
the only ch^e that can be justly made against them. 
It would be condemning them for a want of more than 
human sagadty, were we to charge them with the con- 
se<juences of their conduct, pursuing, as they did, the 
opmions of the most learned jurists and most expe- 
rienced statesmen, while occupied with the details of 
the system which they were engaged in workins. The 
truth is, that in all they did, magistrates have had the 
countenance of the &rst autiiorities in the country ; they 
have had the entire approval and even concurrence of 
the Legislature to support them ; they have had the 
deciaons of the Judges to back, and even to guide 
them. As often as quesdons have been raised rebtive ' 
to the administration of these laws, the Courts have 
never, in any one instance, applied themselves to lessen 
the mischiet, b;^ narrowing the liberal construction 
which the magistrates had put upon the statutes, < 
but have uniformly decided, so as to give them yet 
larger scope. That they have erred, then, in such 
company as the legisktive and judicial powers of the 
country, is to be regarded with neither wonder nor 
blame. But the magistrates have had equal counte* ' 
nance from the names of eminent individuals, some of 
them the most distinguished that this land can boast 
of, and who, upon the question of relief to the jpoor, 
have entertamed projects more liberal, nay, I wiu say 
more extravagnnt— more absolutely wild, than any that 
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the most liberal mafistx'ates of this eoontrj ever o<ni- 
templaled. What t&nk yoa, mj Lords, I will not say 
of Mr. Gilbert's Act, but of the measure proposed in 
1795 bj 1^. Pitt-^ man thoroughly t«^ in all the 
detuls of the subject, and well acquainted, as might 
hare been supposed, with the best pracdcal jpolicy to 
. be pursued regarding itf What marvel is it to find 
country Justices holding that the poor man has a right 
to be made comfortable in his own dweUmg, when Mr. 
Pitt introduced a bill (happily it did not pass into a law) 
for legalizing the allowance system, that greatest bane 
of the administration of the Poor Laws, and for sane- 
tionmg the principle that erery poor man has a right 
to be made comfortable m his own dwelling — himself 
and his £unily, and to be fnnushed *' with a cow, or a 
pig, or some other animal yielding profit" (I cite the 
words of the Act) to be provided m nroportion to the 
number of his children f Assuredly tne author of this 
fisunous project was not much more in advance of his 
affe than the Justices of the Peace. Such principles as 
lu*. Pitt thus plainly held on the subiect, have be^ 
the cause of the rum we now all deplore. Surely if 
ever there was a doctrine more frantic m principle than 
another, or less likely to prove safe in its appliances, it 
must be this, — ^that m defiance of the ordinary kw of 
nature, the human law^ver should decree, that all 
poor men have a right to live comfortably, aBsnming to 
mmself the power of making every one happy, at all 
times~in seasons of genenu weal or woe, and pro- 
claiming with the solemnity of a statute, ** Henceforth 
let human misery cease, and every man, woman, and 
child, be at ease in the kingdom of England, and do* 
minion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed." 
But it is fair to Mr. Pitt to recollect that these absurd 
doctrines were not entertabed by him alone— he shared 
them with many of his contemporaries. 

Secure, however, from these error^ let us now see 
what the true principle was all the whSe, and whether 
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or not the Poor Laws, as at present administered, sin 
against that principle or conform to it. First of all, I 
am aware that I may be charged with stating an iden- 
tical proportion when I state to yonr lordships the 
fundamental role which ought to regulate both the 
Legislature and those whom it intrusts with the admin* 
SBtration of the poor laws, namely, that men should be 
paid according to the work they do— that men should 
be employed and paid according to the demand for 
their labour, and its value to the employer — tliat they 
•who toil should not liye worse than those who are idle, 
and that the mere idler should not run away with that 
portion which the mdustrious workman has earned. All 
this appears about as self-eyident as if a man were to 
say two and two make four, and not fourteen. Never- 
theless this is the very principio— identical as it is-r- 
truism, idle truism, as it may well be called — ^useless 
and superfluous as the uttering of it may seem to be— 
this obvious prindple — ^tlus seu-evident pronosition — ^is 
that very principle against which the whole adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws at present sins,*-constantly; 
wilfully, deliberately sins. At every instant, by day 
and by nieht, during bad weather and during ^ood, in 
fSimine and in plen^, in peace and in war, is this prin- 
dple outraged, advisedly, systematically, unremittingly 
outraged, without change, or the shadow of turning. 
But it is said that although no man has a right to food 
which he does not earn, and though the idler has no 
right to make his neighbour work for him, still there 
are times when the rule must bend to necessity, and 
that persons in sickness or in old age, or in impotence 
of body or mind, must he supported, lest they perish 
before our face. And this leads me to the siihject of' 
charitr, intimately connected with the Poor Laws ; for 
that toe support of the sick, the aged, and the impo- 
tent, should be left to j^rivate chanty, is, in the view 
of piany, the sounder opinion. I indme to think that 
It is the safer course---that .it is better for him wl^o 
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receives — bleiBui); him more, and also him who gifes. 
But into this question I need not now enter, for it i& 
not nocessanly mrolyed in the pr^ent argomoit; vA 
I do not object to compulsory proYifloon in sadicasesas 
I have mentioned* so it be subject to proper regolatioii. 
in order to preyent the abases it is much c^^^i^ ^ 
But I must obserre, even upon the subject of indindnal 
chari^,— charity not administered by the State, or 
through the hands of parish-officers,— that I hold tbis 
doctnne undeniably true. That spedes of charity is 
the least safe which affords a coni^ant fund, known by 
the community to exist for charitable purposes. ^ As 
long as the eristence of such a fund is notorious* 
whether raised by the compulsory provirions of the 
law, or owing its origin and support to the warmth of 
men's charitable feehngs, its existence leads, of neces- 
sity, to two consequences, permdous to all parties, to 
the giver as well as the receiver, to the State as well 
as to indiriduals. First, it can hardly avoid being 
abased from the kindly feelings of those who admin- 
ister it (and this apphes to a parish fund still more 
strictly, for it is more liable to abuse). The private 
manager cannot trust his own feelinjzs— the overseer 
cannot trust his own feelings. Out of this infirmity of 
our nature, abuses are quite certain to arise. The 
second consequence is this, and I re^rd it as the 
worse evil — it the fund is known to exist, however it 
be constituted, whether by rpluntary or by compulsory 
subscription, the poor immediately calculate upon it, 
and become less prorident, forsaking every habit of 
fragality, taking no care to proride against the ordi- 
nary calamities of life, or the ineritable infirmities of 
old age. They no longer strive for the means of main- 
tuning thdr children, but heedlessly, recklessly, count 
upon that^ fund, out of which, whether in sickness or 
in health, in youth or in age, in impotence or in vigour, 
they know that th^ may daim the means of support; 
una, setting the pain of kbour against that of a scanty , 
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Bnstenance, they prefer idleness and a bare subsistence 
to i>Ientj earned Dj toiL Hence men's minds become 
habitoated to thelhtal disconnexion of lirelihood and 
labour, and ceasing to reljr upon their own honest in- 
dustry for support, their minos become debased as their 
habits are degraded. Were I not afraid of fatiguing 
your lordshipi with a discourse wearing too much of a 
didactic air, I could easily prove that this is the prac- 
tical result of the too extensive and umreflectbg dis- 
tribution of chari^. 

I will, however, trouble your lordships with one 
remark upon this matter. I am well aware that I am 
speaking on the unpopular side of the subject; but it 
is, nevertheless, necessary that the truth should be told. 
The safest, and perhaps the only perfect charity, is an 
hospital for accidents or violent diseases, because no 
man is secure against such calamities — no man can 
calculate upon, or provide against them ; and we may 
always be sure that the existence of such an hospital 
will m no way tend to increase the number of patients. 
Next to this, perhaps, a dispensary is the safest; but I 
nause upon that if I regard the riffour of the principle, 
' because a dispensarv may be liable to abuse, and oe- 
cause, strictly spei^g, sickness is- a thing which a 
provident man should look forward to, and provide 
against, as part of the ordinanr ills of life ; still I do 
not go to the rigorous extent of objecting to dispensa- 
ries. But when I come to hospitals for old age, — as 
old age is before all men, — as every man is every day 
approaching nearer to that goal,<---all prudent men of 
independent spirit will, in the vigour of their days, la^** 
by suffident to maintain them when age shall end their 
labour. Hospitals, therefore, for the support of old 
men and women, may, strictly speaking, be regarded 
as injurious in their effects upon tne ixmununity. Never- 
theless, thdr evil tendency may be counterbalanced 
by the good they do. 
But toe next species of ohariiy to wlubh I shall refer. 
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k om whidi bos grievoiisl^ against all Bomid prindple 
—I mean boapitab for childrai» whether endowed 07 
the poUiOy or by the cfaaritr' of indiTidoab. Theseu 
with the exception of orphan nospitalBy are mere evik; 
and the worst of all is a fonndlii^ hospitaL To show 
how much we hate improyed in these ma^rs — how 
much better informed we hare become— -how modi 
more enlightened — ^bow mach less apt to be csnied 
away by feelings^ amiable in themsenres, but in their 
effects mischioTOus, unless regulated by knowledge and 
wisdom, I need only mention that whii was once redL- 
oned the great ornament of this dty — the FoundUng 
Hospital in Guilford Street — is no longer a foondlmg 
hospital at all; haTing, by the rules in force for the 
last sixty or serenty years, never recdved cme angle 
foundling, properly so called, within its walk. Toe 
same improvement was effected by my Right Honour- 
able friend, the President of the Board of Control,* 
with respect to ilie Foundling Hospital in Dublin, when 
he filled the office of Secretary for Ireland. Any hoa- 
pital for the reception of foundlings k the worst of 
charides: it k no chari^ — ^it k a public nuisance, 
and ought to be stripped of the title of chari^, and 
put down as an outrage on public morak. 80 all now 
allow ; but fifty years ago no man would have dared 
tofsayso. Can we doubt that in much less than half a 
centiuj more, all those other prindples now made the 
butt of low ignorant abuse, wiU be tne admitted guide 
and belief of every member of the community f f 

If such as I have stated be die rules which the puUio 
safety prescribes for regulating even voluntary chari- 
ties, onlyseehowthePoorLawsofthk country violate 
rules a uiousand times more applicable to the raising 

• Jlr. Chajte Omt (now Loid OIcM|g> 

f Lord Bfoagfatm hcrfaig Urn fttudnd ftr tibwa opfaiknt m talNB «p 
> d«ted tiM Bin, obMmd aooM days later that h« liad hid dowii the 
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liilied LtttM to 8if & BmbO^. 
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and dispcnsiDg of a compulsory provinon I They have 
sacceeded in wholly disconnecting the ideas of labour 
and its reward in tne minds of the people— ihey hare 
encoun^ed the idle and the proffigate, at the expense 
of the honest and industrious— they have destroyed 
the independence of the peasant, and made him the 
creature of a pernicious and forced diarity — ^they have 
fpven him the deffradation of a beggar, without ihe 
consolation with which benevolence soothes the lot of 
mendicity.^ Parish allowance is fiur worse than any 
dole of private charity, because it is more likely to be 
abused — ^because it is more certain in its nature — be- 
cause it is better known, more established — ^because it 
approaches, in the mind of the poor, to the idea of a 
right This terrible system has led, amongst other evil 
consequences, to the Act of 1796, which provided for 
the relief of ^the poor in their own houses, and was, 
in fact, the introauction of the allowance scheme— a 
scheme which provided for the partial payment of 
wages out of the Poor Bates, and which, in ito operar 
tion, has been productive of all the worst mischiefs that 
might have been expected from such a source. The 
allowance system had its rise in the scarci^ of 1795, 
and was more widdy spread by the subsequent scarcity 
of 1800 and 1801, once which, in many parts of the 
kinffdom, it has been permanently adopted* 

For a compulsory provinon to support the poor who 
are able-bodied, but cannot find, or are not very anjdous 
to find employment, I have Imown only two excuses 
ever attempted, and to these it may be fit that I should 
now very snortiy advert The fint is one which I r^ 
member hearing strenuously urged by one or two very 
worthy friends of mine, Memben of the House of Com- 
mons. They maintained that the system kept up the 
diaracter of the labourers, prevented their becommg the 
mere beggars of ahns, and enabled them to reottve mm 
allowance with the erect port and manly aspect of those 
who ftU tbqr were daimng th^ due under the law. 
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Nefor, nirdr, was there a greater delusion. Thesjrs- 
tem has ended in the destmction of all independent 
character in the English peasant It is true that ha 
comes to demand his allowance with an erect port» bat 
it is not the bearing of independence; his hunts, Us 
feehngs* the whole Mnt of his nund» the whole cnmnt 
of his thoughts are changed. It was deemed aforetime 
a shame soch as no nmn codd bear, to be dependent 
upon parochial ud— the name of ''panper" coming 
neztt m the estimadon of the peasant* to that ra 
"fdon." It is so no longer — no longer is it thought 
a scandal in the labomrer to daim reCef firom the 
parish — no longer does it inflict a pan^ upon his mind 
to darken the o i eraeor 's door. No doubt he amies 
with a firm gait, with a manly air; bat rather let ns 
say, he comes with a sturdy gait and a masterfol air. 
He presumes to domineer oyer the honest and hard- 
woriung rate-payer, and the senrant of the rate-payer 
— the orerBcer — whom he insults and tramples upon. 
Secure m the protection of the law, he deinands hk 
allowance not as a man, but as a master; his tone is 
imperatiTe, for he knows he must be obeyed. Such a 
mbem deadens all sense of shune— all sense of real 
<uffnily ; erases firom the mind erer^ feeling of honour- 
able independence, and fits its yictuns only for acts of 
outrage or of firaud. 

Let us pass, then, to the second topic of defence, 
and I speajL of this argument with great respect, be- 
cause it proceeds firom persons who are the adrocates 
of pure and strict prindples in political sdence, and 
who are accustomed to carry them to an eztrarannt 
excess, sometimes straining them till they crack. These 
learned persons argue (a I so may speak), that the 
Poor Laws afford the only means we have of effectually 
checking or prcTentingr an increase of population. ^ They 
say, that whilst there is no possibility of preventing by 
law improfident marriages amongst the poor (and I 
admit tnere is none), t&e Poor Laws fiimiah a prereii- 
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tire check Bat are those respectable persons realty 
so short-sighted as not to p^ceire that whatever little 
check tlie Poor Laws in one view may interpose, is 
immeasurably counterbalanced by thdr affording the 
greatest stamolos to population which the wit of man 
could deyise — ^the most wilful and direct encourage- 
ment that possibly could hayo boon discovered to im- 
provident marriages? I yei-ily think that the history 
of human errors can produce no parallel to the mistake 
into which these learned and bgenious persons have 
fSBlleOi If you had to seek out the most efficacious 
means of removing eveiT prudential check to popula- 
tion — nay, if you wished to accelerate its march oy a 
wilfuly I miffht almost say a wicked encouragement to 
heedless and imprudent marriages, and by a premium 
for numbers of children— -you could not doviso any 
more perfect than are afforded by the Poor Laws, as 
administered in this country. What is the language 
they speak to the peasant ? — ** Here is a fund at your 
command — you have only to marry— -only to get chil- 
dren — ^and here is a fund for the support of yourselves 
and your children, to be doled out in proportion to 
thenr numbers." — The answer of the peasant is in the 
same huiguage, — "I am a prior mortgagee on the 
land, and will marry to-morrow, instead of waitmg till 
I have the means of supporting a family." 

These excuses for the system and the mal-adminis- 
tration of the existing Poor Laws bemg disposed of, 
let us now proceed to see what have been the actual 
results. And upon this part of the subject I shall have 
to call your lordships' attention to a most meritorious 
body of men — the Commisaoner»— and to the resdt 
of tneir inyaluable hibours — ^the collection of a mass of 
evidence, the larsost, the most comprehensive, the most 
important, and the most interesting that perhaps was 
ever collected upon any subject But before I go to 
that part of the subject— «beu>re quitting the subject of 
population-— may I step aside for one moment^ and do 
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instiee to a most iMimd, m most able, a most Tirtoooi 
indiTidiudy whose name lias been mixed up with more 
Qnwittinff deoeplioii, and also with more wilful mise- 
presentaUoD, tun that of any man of science in this 
IVotsstant ooantry. and in these liberal and enlightened 
times. When I mention talent, lesrning, hnmanity— 
the strongest sense of publio duty, the most amiable 
feeling in priTSte life, the tenderest, and most humane 
disposition whioh erer man was ad<»iiod with— when I 
speak of one the onuiment of the society in whidi he 
mores, the delight of his own fiimily, and not less 
the admirati<m rf those men of letters and of sdenos 
amongst whom he shines the first and brightest — ^whea 
I speak of one of the most enlightened, learned, and 
pious ministers whom the Church ot England erer 
numborod amonffst hor sons— I am sure ovory one 
will mprehend that I cannot but refer to Mr. Molthns. 
The character of this estimable man has been foully 
slandered by some who^ had the excuse of ignorance, 
and by others, I fear, without any such pallia^Te, and 
simply for hating mode one of the greatest additions 
to poliUcal philosophy whioh has hwa dfeeted dnoe 
that branch of learning has been worthy of the namr 
of a science. 

But I was about to call your lordships* attention to 
the practical working^ of the system, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how it is hurtful, and what direction its 
mischief takes. There has been, in my opinion, no 
more important event in the recent history of this 
country tnan the issuing of the Poor Law Commission. 
I certainly was one of Oiose who at first thought that 
the documents ahready possessed, and espedally the 
eridence which had been collected by both Houses of 
Parliament, afforded a sufficient body of facts on which 
to proceed. Upon a doser examination, however, of 
the various reports that had been made, and knowing, 
from experience, how much it is the practice of those 
who are examined before committees to propound some 
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faYonrite theory of their own, and giye only such 
results of their obsenration and experience as support 
their riews — ^knowing, too, how impossible it must be 
for a committee to compare the workbg of different 
plans by actual obserration upon the spot--I acquiesced 
m the propriety of issuing a Commission, and the result 
amply justifies the measure ; for I will yenture to say» 
that no man who has read tiiese reports can refuse to 
admit, that all he before knew of the subject in its 
details, was as nothing in the comparison. 

It does not become me to occupy your lordships in 
bestowing pnuses upon the ability and seal with which 
the Commissioners haye performed their important 
office. Their Report is before you. I belieye that no 
better indiriduals could be selected for the discharge of 
those important duties than the persons first nam^ in 
the Commission — ^the two Kight Rey. Prelates, whose 
absence on this occasion— occasioned by their neces- 
sary attendance to their episcopal duties — I have so 
much reason to lament Another Commissioner was 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, than whom no person can be 
pointed out more conyersant with the subject His 
Knowledge, too, is practical — ^not theoretical ; he has 
implied his well-informed mind to the consideration of 
tne whole question — ^was tiie author of the only leris- 
latiyo' measures which haye oyer professed to find a 
remedy for the eyil — ^wbile, bemae his talents and 
learning, for calmness of temper, and for sagacity and 
soundness of judgment, he was, perhaps, better adiapted 
than almost any odier person to join this Commission. 
Whenladd to these the names of Mr. Senior, — a man 
of profound learning and mat capaatr, — and Mr. 
Coulson, Mr. Bishop, and Ifr. Chadwick, the other 
able bdiyiduals who formed the Board, your lordships 
will feel with me, that from the labours of a body of 
men so composed, the most satisfactory results miffht 
surely be expected. Most of them I before knew, but 
Mr. Chadwiek I neyer had seen, nor haye I now more 
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than OQoe or twice; bat I confess I Imye risen from the 
perosal of his papers — admirable in all respects for 
exodlence of composition, strong of reasoning, sound* 
ness of jadgmenC and aU that mdicates the possession 
of ererj spedes of talent» — ^I say I haye risen from the 
perusal with a degree of admiration that I find it difli* 
colt either to sapprees or to describe. Such are the 
men who have well and truly performed the duties 
imposed umm them. Their Beports, large in bulk, but 
larger still in .oomprehensiYe reach of understanding 
and information — interesting in the narratiye but pain- 
ful^-almost excrudating in the tale they tell — no man 
can read without entertaining the sanguine hope, that 
for ills so enormous the remedy may at length be 
withm our power. I think, howeyer, I shall r^er a 
more acceptable sendee to your lordships, if, instead of 
entering into a minute statement of these sad detuls,! 
confine myself to a general outline of the Ucts ; pre- 
senting to you, if I can, a graphic sketch of the malady 
that exists, and pointing to the quarter from which you 
may expect a cure. 

First, then, we haye a constant, and I may say 
almost a regidar proof, in eyery part of the country, 
in districts agricultural, manufacturing, and eyen com- 
mercial, and whether the people are superabundant cr 
scarce, increasmg, stationary, or diminishing in num- 
bers, that able-bodied men prefer a smul sum in 
idleness to a lar^ sum in wages, attended with the 
condition of earnmg those wages by labour. We have 
in one place a youn^ man saying, ** I haye Ss. 6d. 
a-week from the parish, — ^I do not work, — ^I haye no 
need to labour ; I would rather have my Ss. 6d. with- 
out working, than toil to get 10s. or 12s. a-weeL" 
This is not a singular instance. But are these per- 
sons only idlef Are they realljr doing nothing? Do 
they receiye Ss. 6d. and remam inactiyef Do they 
work no mischief? My Lords, it is idle in me to ]^ut 
such questions. These persons are making the parish 
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pay 3s. 6cL a-week, out of the honest labourer's hard 
earnings, to maintain the constant promoters of crime, 
the greatest workers of mischief in the country ; men 
who, when thej haippen not to be the rmgieaders, 
are the readj accomplices and followers in ever^ depre- 
dation, eyerjr outrage that is perpetrated m toeir 
nd^hbourhood. But those facts are not confined to 
agncultural districts, or to inland places, and to lazy 
rustics. Look to the hardjr sulor, who neyer used to 
know whtft danger was — ^look to the yerjr boatmen of 
the Kentish coast — ^ihej who formerly would rush to 
a wreck without looking to the wayes any more than 
to the reward — ^who would encounter the most appal- 
ling perils to saye a life, with as much alacrity as tney 
would dance round a Ma^-pole, or run a cargo of 
smuggled goods, in the midst of tempest or in the 
teethof the preyentiye service— those men who, if you 
had erer stud, in & rmer times, '* Surely you do not 
mean to kunch your boat at this tempestuous time of 
year 1" would answer by instinct, " Time of year I — ^we 
take no count of seasons — by our boats we liye : from 
the sea, in winter as in summer, we must seek our 
sustenance ; fair weather or. foul, our yessels must be 
afloat, else how could we keep our families from the 
piuiBih r^ No such answer will you eet now. The same 
spirit of honest and daring independence inflames them 
no*more. '* We have iSs. arweek from the parish,** 
sajjr the Kentish sailors ; ** we will go out no longer in 
wmter — ^we will wait for summer and £Edr weather— » 
we will lire at home the while, for the parish fund pro- 
vides us.** Comment upon such facts is superfluous. 
But the same classes now assume that they who live 
upon the parish have a right not only to work as little 
as the inae]pendent Ubourer, but not to work so hard. 
The^ have in man^r places distinctly set up this claim ; 
and m one or two instances appeak have actually been 
made by the paupers agunst the overseers, upon the 
ground that the latter had attemptedt as they say, *'a 
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thing till thea unknoini in these periahesi to make the 
penfMrt worii the etme number ef boon in the daj as 
the independent Inboorera, who reoeire no perodiial 
•SNStanoe.* Tliese are things which ahnoet foree 
incredoli^; but when we see them prored bjr eri- 
denee which admits of no doobt, belief is extorted 
from OS* 

The next general fiust which presents itself to our 
yiew is» thai as those persons chum a right to work less 
than thej who receire no parish relief, so thej ars 
generally better oiF, and, in many instances, much better 
off, than the independent labourer. The disproportion, 
in some parts ot the country, and espedalij m the 
coontf or Sussex and the Iste of Wight, has'gooe so 
far, mt a pauper working only for a limited number 
of hours in the day, earns Ifis. a-week of the parish 
money, whilst the honest labourer, who has struggled 
to keep himself independent of the parish, has not 
been enabled, by his utmost exertion, to earn, bjjr any 
posttble means, more than 12s. a-week. And m^one 
parish it appears that two hundred and forty paupers, 
who were |Mud exactly the same wages as independent 
labourers, were dissatisfied because uiey were required 
to work the same number of hours, and grumbled 
because they were not paid more. Nay, they did not 
confine themselTes to grumbling — ^they struck work, 
sought the OTcrseer, and almost by force obtamed*aa 
mcrease of wages; that is to say, they compelled the 
parish to Are them more than the ordinary amount of 
wages paid to independent workmen. Then it is need- 
less to say that the parish pauper regards liimsolf inde- 
pendent of fair weather or foul, of bul health or good, 
of the full honrest or scanty crop, of all the calomitiffl 
to which the rest of mankind are subject Again: all 
shame of b^ging is utterly banished— •the pauper 
glories in his dependence — if, indeed, he does not 
consider the land as his own, and its nominal proprie- 
tor as his steward. Nay, instances are to be tound of 
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the fthame bang, by a marrellous perrendon of feeling, 
turned the other way; and the solitarj exception to 
the role of parish relief under which a whole hamlet 
liYed, ** bemg shamedt'' as a female said, " out of her 
singularity, and forced by her neighbours to take the 
dole like themselyesr But» for all this, I do not 
blame^ the pauper ; I bkme the bad law and its worse 
admiustration, which hare made him a worthless mem* 
ber of society. The law of nature says, that a man shall 
support Us child — ^that the child shall support his aged 
andfinfirm parent — and that near relations shall succour 
one another in distress. But our law speaks another 
langusjge, saying to the parent, '' Take no trouble of 
proTidmg for your child,*' — ^to Uie child, '' Undertake 
not the load of supporting your parent, — ^throw away 
none of your money on your unfortunate brother or 
sister,—^ these duties the public will take on itself/' 
It 18, in truth, one of the most painful and disgusting 
featuresof this law, that it has so £Etr altered the nature 
of men. It is now a common thing to hear the father 
say, ** If you allow me only so many shillings a-week 
for children, I will driye them from my <KK>rs, and 
deny them the shelter of my roof;'' and it is not un- 
usual to hear the child say, *' If you do not allow my 
aged mother more, I shaU take her out of my house, 
and lay her in the street, or at the oyerseer's door.** 
I state this from the text of the eyidence, and, horrible 
as it appears, I cannot refuse it mr belief. My Lords, 
those who framed the statute ox Elizabeth were not 
adepts in political science, — Hiev were not acquainted 
with the true principle of population, — ^they could not 
foresee that a Malthus would arise to enlighten man- 
kind upon that important, but as yet ill understood; 
branch of science,— -they knew not the true prindple 
upon which to fiuine a preyentiye check, or fayour the 
prudential check to the unlimited increase of the people. 
To all that, th^ were bUnd; but this I giye them credit 
foTir— this they had the sagad^ to foresee,— that they 
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were Uybg the foandatim of m system of wretcbediien 
and Tiee for the poor»— of m system which woold entail 
upon them the hsbitnal breadi of the first sod most 
sacred law of natare, while it hardened the heart 
against the tenderest sympathies, and eradicated ewetj 
humane feeling from the human bosom; — and there- 
fore the same statute of Elisabeth which first said that 
labour and the reward of labour should be separated, 
— the same statute whidi enacted a law contrary to the 
dimnsation of Ph>Tidenoe and to the order of nature, 
— ^toreseemg that the oonsequence would be to estrange 
the natural feelings of the parent for his child, and of 
the child for his parent, for the first time in the history 
of human lepsladon, deemed it necessary to declare 
bj a DontiTe enactment, that a child should be com- 
pellea by the statute in such case made and proTided, 
to obey the dictates of the most powerful feelings of 
nature, — ^to follow the commands of the law impbmted 
in erery breast by the hand of God, and to support hb 
aged and infirm parent I 

If we surrey the consequences of all this, not only 
up<m the poor, but upon the landed proprietors of the 
country, and upon the property of the country itself, 
we find that they are to the full as melancholy as any 
other of the countless mischiefs flowing from the mal- 
administration of the Poor Laws. I will not say that 
many fSurms haye been actually abandoned, — I will not 
say that many parishes haye been wholly giren up to 
waste for want of occupants (I know there are instances 
of farms here and there, and of one parish, I think in 
the county of Bud:s, which has been reduced to this 
state), but I will not say that as yet the system has so 
worked as to lay waste any conaderable portion of ter- 
ritory. That it has a direct and a necessary tendency 
to do so— that unless its progress be arrested, it must 
go on till it^in tliat point — ^that ere lon^ we must 
reach the brink of the precipice towards which we sre 
hurrying with accelerated rapidity— that the drcum- 
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stance of one parish being thrown out of cnltiyation, 
ineritabty and immediately tends to lay three or foar 
others waste, and that this derastation, gathering 
strength as it proceeds, mnst needs coyer the land— <n 
these facts no man, who consults the body of evidence 
before your lordships, can entertain the shadow of a 
doubt Stand where we are we cannot. I might say, 
with others whose minds are filled with despair and the 
dread of coming events, that I could be content never 
to have things ^tter, so I were assured that they would 
never be worse ; but this — even this wretched compro- 
mise is imposrible, with the frightful scourge that is 
ravaging our country* The question is, — shall we 
retrace our steps, or shall wo push forward, and down 
the steep we stand on, by the momentum of this weight 
we have laid upon ourselves? That such is our posi- 
tion, — thitt sucn is the course we are pursuing,— ithat 
such is the gulf towards which we are hastening, — 
no man living, gifted with an ordinary measure of sagar 
dty, can denj* ^ This, then, is the |>icture of our situa- 
tion, harsh m its outline, dismal in its colouring, in , 
every feature sad, and awful to behold. This is the 
aspect of affairs, menacinj| the peace of society, under- 
mming the salotj of dominion, and assailing the security 
of property, which the system, as now administered, 
exhibits to the eye. In this it is that the schemes of . 
man, as short-sighted as presumptuous, have ended, 
when he sought to reverse the primal curse, under 
which he eats his bread in sorrow and the sweat of his 
brow. Our Poor Law said, The sweat shall trickle 
down that brow no more ; but the remdue of the curse 
it has not reversed — for in sorrow he shall eat it stilL 
The dispensation of wrath, which appobted toil for the' 
penalty of transeresuon, was tempmd with the mercy 
which shedcounUess blessings upon industry — ^Industry 
that sweetens the coarsest morsel, and sofuains the hard- 
est pillow; but not under the Poor Law I Look to that 
volume^ and you will find the pauper tormented with 
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the worti ilb of wealth— lisUeas and iiiwcttled— irear- 
iog away the hotm, reitle6S and half-awake, and deep- 
leM all the ught that doaee his alnmbering day— . 
needy, yet pampered — Ol-fed, yet irritable and nenrooa 
Obi monstitMtt progeny of this nnnatoral system, wbidi 
has matured in the squalid recesses of the workhouse, 
the worst ills that bannt the palace, and made the 
panper the Tietim of those ima^narr maladies whidi 
renaer wealthy idleness less happy than biborioos po- 
Torty I — ^Industry, the sa£^aardf against impure desres 
— ^the tme prerentire of crimes; bat not under the 
Poor Law I Look at that volome, the record of Idle- 
ness, and her sister Guilt, which now stalk OTer the 
land Look at the calendar, which they hate filled to 
OTorflowing, notwithstanding the improyement <tf onr 
jurisprudence, and the pr o gress of education. — ^Indns- 

3, the corner-stone of property, which jgires it all its 
ue, and makes it the cement of society; but not 
under the Poor Law I For it is depriyed of its rights 
and its reward, finds its place usurped by indolence, 
and sees wronj; and riolenco wearing the garb, and 
urging the cUams of right; so that all p roperty is 
shwen to pieces, and the times are fitft approaching 
when it shall be no more I . In this devastation but one 
exception remains, in those seats of mdustry, where the 
mirades of labour and of skill hare established the 
^reat. triumph of the arts, and shed unnumbered Uess- 
mgs on all around ; those arts whose lineage is Ugh — 
for the^ are the oflbpring of science — whose progeny 
is flounsbm^; — ^for tney are the parents of wealth. 
They haye, mdeed, stayed for a season in the districti 
whidi they nouridi and adorn, the progress of the 
OYcrwhelmmg mischief: but long eyen they cannot 
arrest its deyastation» and this l^t pillar cannot long 
remain, after all the rest of the edifice has been swept 
away I They cannot stay the wido-wasting ruin; but 
we can, and we must It beboyes us to make a stand 
before one common rum inydyes all, and to tread back 
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>ur steps, that we ina;f escape the destniction which is 
>Q the wing, and hotering aronnd our door. 

Let me then ask your lordships' attention for a 
noment, while I trace more particularly the cause of 
^he mischiefs of which we hare now been contemplate 
ng the gloomy picture. I shall say noihinff at present 
>f repealing the Poor Law itself. I shall, for the pre- 
sent, assume that the statute of Elizabeth cannot now 
)e dealt with. I shall take it to be fixed irroYOcably 
IS the law of the land, and I wiU proceed upon the sup- 
position that it is imposrible now to reduce things agam 
x> the state in which they were previous, I will not say 
;o tho 43d, but to the 5tn, of EUzabeth. Desirable as 
t may be to place the system on a better footing, and 
lifficult as it is not to wish for some radical change 
^hich maj preyent a recurrence of the cahimities we 
ire suffering under, I yet feel that this is roost difficult 
o effect^ because it is the eyil of all bad laws worse 
idroinistered, that, we must continue to bear them, on 
UM^unt of the danger which may spring from their 
(udden repeaL Much, howeyer, may m done with 
he administration of the system ; and to this it is that 
}ractical wisdom bids us apply the remedy. The sepa* 
*ate and opposite jurisdictions of different magistrates, 
>Terseers, and benches of justices, the want <n system 
tnd unity in practice, lie at the root of the eyil ; and 
he Report teems with mstanoes of the mischiefs which 
)aye flowed from this source. When jon look at a 
iistrict in which a better system of administration has 
)een adopted, and contrast it with one, perhaps in the 
reiy next parish, where the bad course nas been pur- 
lued, you would hardly think that you were loo&ing 
It two parts of the same county, or even of the same 
sland, so different are the effects. In the one a total ' 
chance of system has been effected — the rates haye 
(peeculy come down, at first to one-half, and afterwards 
4> one-third — paupers disappear, and industry regains 
ts just place; whil^ upon crossing a brook, you find 
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ia the otber ptrish m ■wann of stordj beggan de- 
priTinff the hoMtt labourer of his hire, and the renUl 
GmmUing down dailv and hourlj into the poor's box 
—always filled, and alwajs empty. lien, how ooma 
it to pa»» that, with the example before th^ ^e^ 
the anthorities in the latter parish perserere in wkt 
oonrsef Tlie good effects of a rigid abs^enoe ia 
administerinff reoef, hare been strongly exemplified ia 
ScotUniL via yet that experience has been quite thrown 
away open England. In ScoUand, down to a recent 
period, doabts were entertained by lawyers, as to 
whether or not there existed any right of compulsory 
assesiment for the poor. It seems now aereed that 
the right exists; ana the English and Scot^ laws are 
admitUMi to rest generally npon the same foundation. 
The administration of them, howeyer, has been widely 
different m the two countries. The Scotch, a carefm 
and prorident people, always watchful and fearful of 
consequMices, kept an exceedingly close hand upon 
the managers of the poor's fund, and did ererythuig 
in their power to wara off the necessity of assessments 
— rcsemng so perilous a resort for times of emergency, 
such as in the extraordinary scardty of the years 1795 
and 1800. This was the most rational plan that could 
be pursued, for it prerented the introduction of r^;ukr 
ana habitual relier, and the settine apart of a constant 
fund for maintaining the poor, in some instances it 
haa been acted upon in jSngland, but in rery few, 
comparatiyoly ; for there has been no unity of acticm, 
no general control; and the neighbourhood of Scot- 
land and the success of the right practice there, have 
produced no considerable amendment of our ricious 
system. Hence I infer the necessity of a central, 
rigorous, and uniform plan of administration. .And 
here I would step aside for one instant to illustrate 
this observation by a fact It is generally said, «' How 
can vou do better, or act more safely, than by learinff 
to the parties interested the administration of their 
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I 

own AfTaimr Gonorally uponlcinpti I ^^ willing to 
^ adopt that principle, and to proceed upon it : I believe 

^ the principle to be most sound ; and, moreover, I am 

<' . disposed to think that its application tends exceedingly 
^ to promote good government, and to prevent the evils 

f of a meddlm^, petty, overdoing legislation. Never- 

' thelcss, experience certainly does show that it is not 

universally applicable ; or rather, that it is not appli- 
cable to places where the concerns of a number of 
persons are managed by a majority of tiieir body, 
and not each maits by himself; for when a certam 
leaven of men gets into an assembly, all of whom have 
a voice in the management of the common concerns, it 
verf often liap|>ens that a combination takes place, 
arising from smister and interested views ; and that 
this junto, by^ its activity and intrigues, baffles the 
genmd disposition to consult the common interest, and 
sets it at noucht I happen to know an instance of 
iiiii^ and I will mention it to jrour lordships, by way 
of UlustraUon; it was riven m eridence oefore the 
famous Eduction Committee of the other House, six- 
teen years ago. In two of the parishes of this city, 
there were several great charities supported without 
endowment, by voluntary subscription. Mr. Baron 
Bailey, himself a brge contributor to these, as he is to 
all benevolent institutions, proposed to establish a rule, 
that no tradesman on the Committee of Mana^ment, • 
should be employed in supplying the institutions in 
question, because it was justly apprehended hj the 
learned Judge, that where such persons were mter- 
ested, there wodd be no very rigorous inquiry into 
the necessity of making the nurchases, and.no very 
strict audit of the accounts. I^evertheless, the propo- 
sition, though tending to save the funds, and therefore 
required by the pecuniary interests of the bod^ who 
raised those funds, was rejected by a great majority 
of the COTunittee, who were themselves contributors. 
Thqr sud that thqr had always been in the habit of 
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oniplovlng 000 anoilior to supply Uio Inailiailoii, tod 
that wj w«re determiiied to oontiniie the pndieei 
Tbe emtom of another charity m the aame neighbooN 
hood was appare&tly better— bat really just the same. 
There* a bye-law was in force, that no man ahoold be 
employed as a tradesman to the chari^ whOe be was 
upon the managing committee. Bat tnis check was 
defeated by haring a doable set of tradesmen, who 
belonged to the committee in alternate years, and were 
employed each in his torn as he went oat of office. I 
beheye a proposal was made to correct this gross aboee; 
hot, like the soggesUon of Mr. Baron Bailey, it wss 
rqjoctod br the subscribors, to save whoso money it 
was broagnt forward. ^ 

Here, wen, we find men in the ^sborsement of thdr 
own funds, and in ^ursoit of th^ own objects, deter- 
mmed to suffer, with thor eyes open, abases which 
diuly defraud them, and persisting m a course which 
makes it unaToidiide that their pockets should be 
picked before their eyes. But do not facts like these 
demonstrate how long a Tidous system may continue in 
any yestry or managing committee agunst the interests 
of the general bod^, if it contributes to the adyantage 
of a few f Does it not also show how much longer a 
bad qrstem may preyail in any yestry or parish, mere 
the indiriduals most interested haye not the same con- 
trol as in a yoluntary asso<dation, and how eauly the 
most flagrant abuses may continue to receiye protection 
from those ther iiyure, before men's eyes are opened— *» 
ay, and after tney haye been opened r Because I am 
not now speaking of a few ignorant £srmers, who, by 
the bye, haye not bv any means so strong an interest 
in the matter as the landlords ; but of more enlightened 
persons, and of bodies less open to abase than the an* 
thorities of country parishes. Surely the inbabitants 
of a remote hamlet are madi more likely to keep their 
OTcs shut upon soch subjects than the inhabitants of 
St 6eorge'l^ Bloomsbory, and St. George's, Hanoyet 
3a 
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Square. Therefore* the evils ofm scattered and Tarying 
and uncertain administration of these laws, it behoves 
Parliament above all things, and before all things, to 
correct, with a view to establishing authorities able well 
and wisely to overlook the relief of the poor and the 
expenditure it occasions. For this object the present 
Bill proposes to provide — ^precisely upon the views to 
whicn I have shown that experience guides us. The 
main principle of the measure is this-^to leave the law» 
generally speaking, as it stands at present, but to trcAd 
bade our steps as fitr as we can towards a due admin- 
istration of it ; and having once brought things nearer 
to their position in some particdar parishes where the 
experiment has been trieo, and salutary improvements 
efiected, and to their state generally in Scotland, then 
to take such steps in reference to the law itself as shall 
prevent a recurrence of the same abuses. 

I have now to entreat your lordships' attention to 
the course taken in constructing the measure before 
you ; but I wish, in the outset of m^ remarks, to take 
notice of an objection to our proceedmgs^an objection, 
however, which has been more heard out of doors than 
within the walls of Parliament I allude to the outcry 
set up against the Report, as a thing framed by theo- 
rists and risionaries, and to sum up all in one word of 
vituperation, by political economists ; that is the grand 
term of reproach. As if only theorists and visionari^ 
could be students and professors of the despised science 
of political economy I Why, my Lords, tome of the most 
eminent practical men in this country — individuals the 
most celebrated, not as rash and dreaming speculators, 
but as sober statesmen— 4eaders of Opposition — minis- 
ters and heads of Cabinets — ^men whose names as ihey 
were, when living, the derignations of the parties into 
which the whole country was marshalled, have passed 
alter death into epithets synonjrtnous with practical 
wisdom, among theur followers-— it is among these men « 
that I shooldlook, if I were called upon to pomt out 
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the grattest eoltitaiorB of political eoonomj thstlwfe 
flourished in my own daj. Is it necessarj for m to 
remind yon thai Adam Smith — ^another name whidi 
excites m sneer, bat mdy among the grovelUng uA tiis 
iffnomnt— thnt the name of that eminent economiit wai 
first made generally known throngh his intimaoy widi 
Mr. Pitt» and b^ Mr. PiU referring m Parliament to 
the hi|;h anthmty of his immortal woricf Mr. Pitt 
was distinguished by his study of political eoonomj, 
though his policy did not nlways proceed u|k» its 
soundest prindples; mnd when he would haTe wpGed 
them, his attempts were not always attended with no- 
cess. Such, at least, is my opinion now, speaking after 
the erent, and with the dieap and easy wisdom whioii 
experience affords, yet always speaking with respeet 
for that eminent man's science and talents, which no 
one, how rude or ignorant soerer, will be found bold 
enough to question. I think he committed mistskes 
—perhaps in his situation I might haye fallen into the 
same errors; but was Mr. Pitt a dreamer f — was !&• 
Pitt a yisionaryf Was Mr. Cannmg, who also pro- 
fessed and pracUsed the science of political eoonooyi 
a philosophist, a mere speculator, or a fimtastical builder 
of ideal systems f My Lords, I haye heard many peN 
sons object to Mr. Canning^s policy ; I did so myseff st 
one period, though I afterwards co-operated with him 
when his yiews were liberal and souna ; but neither st 
the one period of his political life, nor at the other, 
do. I reoollect oyer hearing anybody bold or foolish 
enough to dedgnate that eminent man as a yinonaiy 
or a theorist. Then we had Mr. Huskisson— he, too^ 
a political economist, and mdeed profoundly conTcrsant 
with the science; but I suppose he was no practical 
man,-— I suppose he knew noihing of the finandal-r 
nothing of the commercial relations of this country*-* 
nothing of the distribution of its wealth— nothing of 
the b^uinss of its mercantile laws and fiscal re^ila- 
tbns upon her trade and manufactures. lyerilyt&nk. 
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that if I were to search all England oyer, and to ran^ 
sack the whole Yolumet of our annals at any period for 
the name of a practical statesman,— one who nabitnally 
discarded theory for practice,— one who looked to every 
tiieory with suspicion, and adopted onljr those doctrines 
which were funded upon the most mcontestable re- 
sults of experience— a pilot, who, in ffuiding the ressel 
of the State, proceedea with the lead-line ever in his 
hand, and oyer sounding as he sailed — ^who never suf- 
fered her to stir until he knew the depth, the bottom, 
arhead and all around, and left no current, tide, or^ 
hreese out of his account ; — ^if I were to name one man 
whom I have known or heard of, or whom history has 
recorded, and to whom this description is most emi- 
nently applicable, Mr. Huskisson is the name I should 
at once pronounce. To swell the catalogue with other 
bright and noble instances, would be much more easy 
than useful Thus I might add Mr. Henry Thornton, 
an anther of hiffh fame, whose works were among the 
first that enlightened us on the subject of currency, 
and fixed the principles that governed thb branch of 
science. But Mr. Henry Thornton was a banker ; and 
an intelligent, skilful, prosperous banker. And it is 
these great men — ^^reat as philosophers, but better 
known as men of busmess — ^the Pitts, the Cannings, the 
Huskissons, the Thorntons, who, with Dr. SmiUi and 
after his example, entered themselves in the school of 
tibe Economist^ — they it is whom I am fated to hear 
derided as visionaries and schemers. But I have un- 
awares named the science which was cultivated by 
Quesnai, Tumt, and other illustrious French philo^ 
Bophers, and have thus exposed it to a different attack, 
from iterance yet more gross than that which denied 
anthonty to the names of the English statesmen I have 
mentioned. I have referred to the French economists, 
and I know full well that they have been derided as 
republicans ■ very little to my astonishment, prepared 
as I am by expenenoe to see the effects of ignorance—^ 
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for ignonnoe hat no bounds. TJnluq^y adenoa lias 
lit limiti^ and thaj are not hard to reaoi; but igoo- 
ranoe k €Ddl6M» nnoonfined, inezhansdble,— ofer nevin 
inTontion, though all iU prodoctiona are wretched aod 
worthJoai». alwaya anrprinnff jou, though ming^ 
jitj and eontempt with wonderment: and never is it 
more daring in ita inroads npon our credolitj — nofS 
k it more strange in the antic feats it porforma— nefcr 
more oariona in the fimtastio tricks it plajs, than wbea 
ita gambob are performed in the persons of men dressed 
in a little brier authority, or who woold fiun be so 
attired, and who really are dedced habitoaUy in pre- 
sumption thai almost passes belief. Why, my Lcndii 
ererybody who knows anythbg of the French Eoono- 
mists, knows full well that they flourished under sn 
absolute despotism, — that ther were the great friends 
and the firm supporters of sbsolute monarchy, — that 
they abhorred hberty, and abhorred republicanism,— 
and thai one of their errors, in my opinion the most 
£stal they could commit, was holding the doctrine that 
what they called dupoHsme legale m other words, sn 
absolute monarchy, was the best form of goyemment; 
accompanyinji their doctrine, howeyer, with this re- 
seryation, ** u you haye a good king at the head of 
it ;** as if the sole use of all restrainta upon power was 
not founded on the risk of haying bad rulers; as if the 
absence of control did not, while man is man, insure a 
succession of bad monarchs. But I only mention thb 
to show, thai whateyer charges the IVench economists 
may be justly exposed to, assuredly loye of a republic, 
or eyen of rational liberty, is not of the number. Such 
is the presumption of that abject ignorance which would 
give certain men, and the science they explore, a bad 
name, not eyen knowmg the true sense of the words it 
takes upon itself to use. Far, then, from b^ng with 
me an objection, that these inyaluable dissertations and 
atatementa of fact haye bera prepared b}r political philo- 
aophers— that all this mass of lueful emUnce ha^ bean 
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collected by them, and that many propositions bare 
be^ made by them, some of which, and only some, are 
adopted as the groundwork of the present measure, — I 
denre confidence from the reflection that it is so— that 
we bare been helped by political economists, men who 
haye deroted themselros to the study of that useful 
and practical science, and with them I cheerfully ex- 
pose myself, and not only with them, but with all the 
ulustrious names of men now no more, and all the other 
illustrious men that happily still remain, and whom, for 
tbat yery reason, I haye forborne to mention, to the 
charge of being a speculator, and a yisionary, and a 
theorist I wiu not deny, boweyer, that if I bad per- 
ceiyed in these biffhly-gifted persons, the tendency, 
sometimes ohMsryedin men of sdence, to ground their 
opinions on mere reasoning, uncorrected by experience, 
and to frame systems wiu a yiew to fair symmetry, 
rather than to the facts now before us, I should then 
haye exercised my judmient and said, *' Those pro- 
posflJs, bow daintily and ingeniously soeyer they be 
prepared, I reject ' My Lords, we liaye picked our 
way slowly and carefully through facts and documents; 
we^haye rejected somewhere al^ut one-half of the sug- 
gestions that haye been made, a portion of that hiuf 
being precisely the part most important in the eyes of 
the men from whom they haye proceeded: we thought 
that, in a practical point of yiew, it was better to post- 
pone them at all eyents for the present: but I beg 
leaye dbtinctly to state, that hereatter, when time shafl 
haye been allowed for inquiry and consideration, and 
when this measure shall haye payed the way for the 
recepUon of ulterior projects, tney will, should expe^ 
rience warrant their adoption, receiye my assent 

Let us next consider for one moment what is likely 
to be the best way of reforming the administration of 
the Poor Laws, by retracing the steps that haye led us 
to the present state of things. I think I may lay it 
down as clearly following from what I haye stated, that 
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there k one nuon poiot. the neoemlj ef arriting at 
which cannot be denied — I mean secaring such a de- 
gree of unity of action in the anthorities inTcstcd with 
tiie parochial soperintendence, as can be obtabed only 
hj tne estabUshment of one central power. In uo 
second plMse. I think it follows that the persons m 
whom this control shall be Tested, must be armed with 
Tery ample discretionarr power. Next, it seems dcsr 
that these ought not to be political persons, if I may so 
roeak, — that they should be Members of neither House 
cf Parliament, — men belon^g to no partr* — men un- 
connected (politically speakmg) with the administration 
of public affiiirsy and unmixed with the contests of the 
State. If I should be consulted in the choice of the 
indinduals, I will only say, — *' Show me a person (and 
I think I know iliat person) whose opinions on party 
matters diiFer most widely from my own, and if no be 
a man of firm mind, of extensiTO experience as to the 
working of the Poor Laws, of condliatory manners, of 
sound discretion, — if he be a man whom I can trust 
for his temper (one of the prime requisites in such a 
work), and that man I prefer before any of those with 
whom I most V^ee in politics; — nay more, if I saw 
two persons suflSoently gifted, but of oppoate pdlitical 
opimoos, I would name one of each party, in onler the 
better to gain the confidence of the public, — to show 
tiie country that in the appointments there is no farour, 
—that, in the selection, tlie only conadoradon has been 
qualifications and deserts. I have said that extensiTe 
and ^ective reform in the administration of these 
laws can only be accomplished hj intrusting hrg^ 
discretionary powers to tne Commissioners. . Of this 
no doubt can exist ; and a t^ slight attention to the 
subject will coftWnce you of it The bad practices haye 
taken such root, and spread so widely/ that a strong 
hand alone can extirpate them. But it must be not 
only strong — ^it must be oyer ready ; in other words, 
all must be left to the discretion of the men intrusted; 
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for, if each time a step should be taken, either going 
too fSur, or going in the wrong direction, or stopping 
short of the proper point and not going far enoaeh» 
you had to wait until Parliament was assembled, ana a 
Bill brought in to change the plan, and a new Act 
passed, it is needless to remind you that for months 
the whole of the machinery must stand still. As any 
indiyidual, on such a subject, will be exposed to err, so 
may Parliament, in any measure of detail it can frame 
— ay, and fall into serious errors too. Good God I who 
shall say that the wisdom of all the lawgivers in the 
world may not lead them into error, upon matters 
which for nearly three centuries hare baffled the wisest 
of men in erery nation? Tou hare delegated to the 
Judges powers of altering from day to day the rules of 
pleading and of practice, merely because you dbtrusted ' 
your own foresight, and did not arrogate to yourselves 
the power of being beforehand as wise as experience 
could make you. Again, one part of the country may 
require one mode of treatment, another may require 
the application of different remedies; agricultural dis« 
tricts will stand in need of a very different treatment 
from that which must be employed with commercial 
and manufacturing places; nay, the drcumstances of 
one agricultural parish may be so entirely different from 
those of another, even of one in its immediate vicinity, 
as to render the same course of management inaj)pli- 
cable to both. The point we are desirous of reaching, 
it IS true, b one and the same for all; the state of 
things we would bring all back to is the same ; but 
the road to be taken towards this point is necessarily 
different in different places, for each may have de- 
viated from the right path by a different route, and by 
a different route must be brought bade One uniform 
inflexible rule, Prescribed by statute, can therefore 
never be appliea to these various cases; and hence 
tiie operation must be performed by a discretionary 
power lodged somewhere, thai the hand which worka 
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nmr feel its way, and tar]r !*• ooune according to tite 
iSMnlitiet or obedroctioiie it may encoimter; nay, aa 
arbitrary difla*etioD9 to use a word which has been cm- 
ployed, UTidionsIy 9 towards the measure, and arbitraiy, 
to a certain extent, it must be; becaase it must be 
both ample and onconfined, in <»^er that the roles for 
its exercise may not paralyse its movements. 

My Lords, I am perfectly aware that sach powers ss 
these may be designated as unoonstituiionaL I am 
aware that at any rate they are in one sense noTcl to 
a certain extent; bat their bemg whoUr norel and 
altogether without nrecedent, I utterly deny, lliej 
are novel, as vested in one Board, but they are fir 
finom beingnovel in themselves. I could take the first 
fiffy local Foor Acts to be found in the Index to Uie 
Statutes, and engage to show you that every one of 
those Acts contmns stronger, more drastic, more rigor* 
ous, more arbitrary, and tlierefore less constitutional 

Ewers, than any that will be given by this Bill to the 
intral Board. And by whom are the powers whidi 
these local Acts confer to be exerdsed, and in whst 
drcumstances, and under what superintendence and 
control? Those powers are given to the very men of 
all others the most likely to abuse ihem-Honen sdt 
elected, unknown, of no weight, and of narrow mind; 
those powers are to be exercised in a comer — in the 
dark — not in the fiice of the country — ^with no one to 
watch, to revile, to control — ^they are to be wielded 
beyond the reach of the Leg^ture, by persons not 
removable by the Crown, accountable to no Secretary of 
State, overlooked and checked by no Kin^ in Council, 
as this Central Board will be^and exercised by men 
far too small to be perceptible by the public eye, there- 
fore far removed from any influence of public oiunion. 
My Lords, can you hesitate one moment, when you 
have conferred so much larger and more dangerous 
powers upon irresponrible bodies, to vest the powers of 
this Bill m such a Board, acting upon the responsibili^ 
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f known and eminent men, and fenced ronnd about 
rith the triple guard of the Crovm, the Parliament, 
.nd the countnr at large f 

Mr Lords, I have now stated the principles upon 
rhich we are led to frame this great measure. I have 
hown, from the direction the eril has taken, and the 
oanner of its operation, how we are led to these four 
onclusions — the necessity of a Central Board — ^the 
lecessity of its separation from the strife of political 
iffairs— the necessity of vesting in it powers both large 
ind discretionary — and the necessity of its exercimng 
hose powers under the inspection of the Legislature, 
ind the control of the Executive Goyernment. These 
>rinciples, deduced from the facts, and dictated by our 
ad experience of the necessity, form the groundwork 
>{ the system. That Uie control of the Crown may be 
nore Constant and effectual, the Commisaoners are to 
ye removable at pleasure ; they are to report all orders 
o the Secretary of State ; and those orders are to have 
10 effect for forty days after this communication, during 
irhich period an Order in Coundl may annul them. 

I entreat those of your lordships who may question 
^he safety of such ample power as the Board must 
lave, to consider how strict a control is thus established 
>ver its proceedings. Add to this the watchful super- 
intendence of bo& Houses of Parliament, and then 
reflect upon the constant control of public opinion, and 
[ confidently say, that the requisite powers may be 
safely and prudently intrusted to,the new Board. But 
still it is said that they are unconstitutional — still it is 
^id that thev are as novel as unwelcome to the country. 
&Iy Lords, if this be a great step — ^if this be an extra- 
ordinary enactment — ^if this be an unheard-of measure 
irhich we are now discussing; — supposing I admit it 
ill— I ask, are not the times in Tfhich we ilve, in this 
respect, of an extraordinary aspect f Is the state of 
things in which we are called upon to legiskte one that 
bas often or that has ever existed beforef Is not the 
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•fil we are prwted down bj onhetrd of? Is ihe exki* 
ing oonditkm of our paisaiitiy uid our landowDera not 
a novelty end a portentoos novelty — the growth of yeiy 
htte tiines» yet daily increasbg, and swelling out its 
hideous form f Many Bills, with more uneonsdtutiooal 
clauses, have I seen during the last thirty years, where 
Boards have been conadtnted of irresponsible men — . 
men endowed with great powers, to be exercised in the 
darL But I hate never yet seen times like these in 
which I now bring forward this BilL We live in times, 
indeed, very different firom those that are past, when a 
Report is presented to us, founded upon the concurrent 
testimony of ma^pstrates, country gendemen, clergy- 
men, farmeri, labourers, and parish officers — of manu- 
iSMstnrers and tradesmen— of men of science and men 
of no science at aU— of men of practical knowled^ 
and men of theoretical principles— of the dwellers in 
towns, and the inhabitanti of the country — of those who 
have been constantly in restries— of those who have 
been aU thdr lives occupied in the administration of 
the Poor Laws, as magistrates, as barristers, or as 
judges. Talk of unheard-of measures, and of unpre- 
cedented discretionary powers, m a case like this, wnen 
you have all this hitherto unheard-of-^this altogether 
unprecedented, consentaneous, and uncontradict^ tes- 
timony, borne by every different kind of witnesses in 
every obss and walk of life, and sanctioned by every 
variety of talent and argument that can be found in sU 
kinds of mmds, corroborated by all those whose weight 
of judgment nuJies them the oeBi antiiorities upon the 
prinriples, and whose experience makes them the most 
competent witnesses of the facts! I say, my Lords, 
you not only may, but you must listen to these recom- 
mendations, when you have the best judges in the 
matters of opinion— and the best witnesses to the 
matter of &ot— all in one voice representing to you a 
state of thiuffs which has made industry ana idleness, 
honesty and knavery , change places ; and which exposes 
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the property of the comnranitj, and with its property; 
every law, eyerjr institutioii, every valuable possession, 
DTery predoas right* to the ravages of that remorseless 
pestilence, before whoso strides you, the guardians of 
the social happiness of those who live under your pro* 
tection, have beheld the peasantrj^ of Eneknd abased 
JO a pitch which I am at once afflicted and ashamed^ to 
M>Dtemplate— which I shudder to describe — and which 
[ could not bear to think of, did I not know that the 
lamo hand which lays it bare to your eyes, and makes 
ts naked deformity horrible in your sighti will be 
enabled, by your assistance, to apply to uie foul dia« 
ase a safe, an effectual remedv ; restoring to industrjf 
ts due reward, and visiting idleness with its appropn- 
te punishment; reinstating propertv in security, and 
ifting up once more— God be pnusedl — ^the chwtcter 
f that noble English peasantry to the proud eminenoe* 
^here, but for the Poor Laws, it would still have shone 
ntamished,— -the admiration of mankind, and the glory 
r the country which boasts it as her brightest ornament I 

My Lords, there are other alterations of the system 
-manv and unportant alterations — ^introduced by this 
ill ; but exhausted as your patience must be, and 
ligued as I am myself, I shall not think of entering 
to them, except generally and briefly* Out of the 
oor Law of Queen Elizabeth, — ^which gave every man 
title to claim relief from some parish or other, — arose 
e law of Settlement My earnest hope is, that by 
e alteration which this Bill will produce in the state, 

the country, — ^we shall find that» in another half 
ntory,— or it may be at a much earlier period,-^ 
e oonntry will be in such a state as to enable us to 
ike still further improvements than those which are 
w contemplated in the case of settlement Tins 
plies particukrly to one branch of the subject- 
mely, Inrth-settlementr-^a point which the Bill avoids 
1 makes no change in. My Lords, I own that I 
lid bare wished to make some alteration in this 
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respect; but I baTe great hopes tbftt the improTed 
administntlion of those laws will eoaUo as to introduoe 
some amendments with regard to it I know that, if 
they were propounded at present^ it would bo said to 
be taking a step of too extennye a nature, without doe 
reflection andprepara^on. The proportion of makii^ 
the place of birth the place of settlement has been am- 
ndered and rejected by the House of Commons after 
full examination. I own that I am disposed to think 
that birth-settlement would be a great improvement, 
or rather a settlement by readence, wliicQ is in aU 
respects better. Still I am aware that objections may 
be urged against both, and more especially a settlement 
by birth alone; but I shall be perfectly willing to dis- 
cuss it in committee, although, for the reasons I have 
already stated, I do not thiiUL it would be desirable to 
make the alteration at the present time. One great 
defect of the exisUng law upon this subject — ^tlmt of 
deriTaUre settlement by parentage — is, that a man 
may become chargeable himself, and may make others 
chargeable, upon a parish which has no control what- 
ever over his proceedings. Thus stands the case : — 
Suppose I am a Westmorehnd pauper — as I certainly 
very soon may be if the present system continues — 
then suppose I |;o and lire in Northamptonshire, but 
that I do not gam a settlement there, — suppose I make 
an improvident marriage, and have as many children 
as, m the course of nature, would fall to the lot of a 
man at any time of life; I have, it may be, ten or 
twelve children; that is supposm^ I wero dghteen. 
Well, suppose— as is very often we case m such in- 
stances — that the wife had peculiar cUdms upon me 
before marriage, I might be compelled by the overseen 
to contract a marriage with her. This, be it recollected, 
is in Northamptondiire. Now, those churchwardens 
in Northamptonshire who can procure and almost com-, 
pel the marriage, and those kndlords in Northampton* 
slnre who refuse to let me a £10 tenement, and those 
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farmers ja Northamptonshire who refuse me a hiring 
by the year, but allow me to hare a funiljr in one of 
their smallest cottages, have the power to suffer or to 
forbid me ^ning a settlement, but have no interest in 
my not gaining one among them ; indeed, they hare 
rather a direct interest the other way, — tiiey bare a 
direct inducement to increase the number of paupers, 
who are to burden the rates of the Westmoreland 
parish, while the Westmoreland parish, which has the 
interest in preventing my having a family in a North* 
amptonshire cottage, has no power whatever to impede 
thiU event If, on the contrary, the place of settle- 
ment were the place of birth, all this contradiction and 
anomaly would cease ; for if my children sained a 
aettlement in Northamptonshire as soon as they were 
born, the overseers would not be so very anxious for 
my contracting a marriage, nor would tne landlords 
have such an interest in letting me have a cottage. 
By the present law, however, these inducements to . 
oommit what is a great injustice certainly exist 

But lot us next consider the settlement by hiring 
and service, which is struck out by the BilL I think 
this settlement is almost universally exploded, whether 
by tlieorists or by practical men, and it is denounced 
in this measure^ as utterly bad, and tending directly 
against every principle which it would be most desirable 
to establish for our gmde. 

One of the first consequences of the law which rives 
every person a settlement in the parish in which he is 
hired and serves b^ the year, is a perpetual attempt to 
evade the law, which, from its tendency to weaken the 
general respect that ought to be felt for any legislatiye 
enactmenti is in itself an evil of no small magnitude ; 
for no lawgiver should wish to put his subjects in a 
constant attempt to evade any of his commands. The 
statute of Elisabeth gives a settlement to every one 
who is hired and serves hj the year ; but it j^ves no 
settlement to one who is bured for 360 days instead of 
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865. Tbii is a ([roM enion of the act> and yet it n 
OM which takes pUoe from one end of the jear to 
the other, firom one end of the island to the other. 
What is the conseqaenee of the e?anon f That great 
ehicanerpr And mooh trickery exist. The next conse- 
quence IS, that hostility and distrost arise between 
master and man, the man attemptbff to g^n a settle- 
menti the master endeaToaring to tend him off; and 
thns it happens that the^r are no longer on the friendlr 
footing, in the confidential and kinfiy habits on wUch 
master and man ought to be placed, and on which iher 
stood prerioos to the years 1794 and 1795. This 
efaaon <d the law of Settlement begaif to be generallr 
practised, I think, at the commencement of the Fremm 
war, and it gradually led to the discontinuance of that 
laudable custom of boarding farm-aemmtB in the house 
— « custom which was attended with the yery best re- 
sults, both to the moral character of the labourers and 
to the oomforts of the whole £Bum. They were on the 
kindest terms with the master; they formed part of 
the same family ; the master was more like the head 
of a patriarchal fiiunily, and the labourers were like lus 
children ; they were treated as such; they dined at the 
same table, and slept under the same roof; and they 
worked together in the same field. I have frequently 
seen them in these habits; I haTO partaken <tt their 
fiure, and better no one could denre to hare set before 
him, whose appetites were unpampered and unritiated. 
The whole household lired mwo comfortably, because 
better cheer could be afforded where so many were 
entertained together. There was a certain degree of 
domestic control; there was the parental superinten- 
dence exercised by the master over the men, and there 
was the moral sanction of the matron of the fiunily 
OTor her maids. The master was the friend and coun* 
aellor of the men; the dame of the women. If one of 
sither sex was about to contract an improvident mar- ' 
riage, their adrioe would be interposed* Although 
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tboy noTor heard of the prodential check, nor knew* 
Emjfthing of political economists even by name, vet, as 
the doctrines of those philosophers are only the dio* 
tates of prudence and common nonesty, the farmer and 
bis good wife would set before the young folks the 
mprudence and dishonesty of a man contracting a mar^ 
riage before he could maintain a wife and children ; she 
rould tell him that which Mr. Malthus is so much 
kbused for saying at all, *' Who would ever buy more 
lorses than he can afford to pay for, or afford to keepf 
Ilien why should you marry when you have scarcely 
he means of supporting yourself, for the mere purpose 
f bringing into the world a number of miserable 
rretches for whom yon have no bread f I will venture 
D say, that in those happier times, bastardy was not 
ne-twentieth part so common as it is now. Of late 
ears, all this nas been sadly changed ; farm servants 
re hired for eleven months and a-balf ; the^ are then 
imed out of the house lest thev should obtain a settle- 
lent, and the consequence is, that they spend half the 
me before they are hired again at the alehouse, to 
hich they never thought of goine before, except on a 
icrry-makins day, once in sevenu months. The xson- 
iquence of this has been, that the habits of the ser- 
ints have become more diiBSolute from constant change 
* pkce, and that an unfortunate stimulus has been 
ven to the progress of population by the labourers 
ring in cottages. The cnect of this interval of a fort- 
ght or three weeks, during which the servants are 
icessarily out of all places, and runniujg about to fair» 
id markets, has been fatal to their habits and morals. 
»n state this, my Lords, from nary own experience and 
nervation. I have also heard from others numerbus 
stances in which men have become idle and dissolute 
' being turned out in this way.. But if the system is 
d for the men, it is a great deal worse for the female 
nrants ; for what is to become of a poor girl with a 
het and mother fifty miles off, who has nothing to 
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do, and nowbere to go to but to ran about fraai one 
market to another? My Lords, it is quite m Tain to 
donbti that, daring that fortnight, she has ererj diance- 
of lomng her eharacter, and of becoming a very different 
person from what she was before. For these reasons 
It is that I exceedingly rejoice in the provision of the 
Bill which abolishes ms settlement by hiring altogether. 
The abolition of the settlement by apprenticeship is 
also a salntaiT nroyision, bat it is not so important 
as gettbg rid or the settlement by hiring. It is^ an 
improvement certainly, because the present law gives 
rise to much litigation; but I do not set any great 
store by it All Uie other modes of acquiring a settle- 
ment renudn as they are, with the exception ci that 
aruun^ from the hiring of a £10 tenemen^ upon whidi 
an additional check is imposed, hj requiring the pay- 
ment of taxes during a year. Such, my Lords, are 
the changes which have been made in the law of settle- 
ment» and which, for the reasons I have shortly stated, 
appear to be well reconmiended. 

The only remaining part of the subject, to which I 
have to call your lordships' attention, is the change 
which has been made in the Bastardy Laws. I con- 
fess that I think this a bold measure; but, at the same 
time, I consider it a ^;reat and unquestionable improve- 
ment. The law, as it now stands, throws it upon the 
man to avoid the offence, and not upon the woman; 
it leaves the woman with littie or no inducement (so &t 
as the kw is concerned) to preserve her chastity, and 
it relies wholly on the effect of burdens cast on the 
men, as if it looked to them alone for avoiding the 
misconduct I must, however, go a step iartber. I 
am afraid that the present law raises up a motive^ in 
the breast of the woman rather to yield than to redat 
I much fear it co-operates with the frail^ of the sex; 
I fear that the seducer of the woman — the man who is 
laybg siege to her virtue — ^who has always one alljr in 
the garrison ready to beat a parley— her own passions 
2s> 
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— finds another aUy proyided for him by the law, and 
rewdj to counsel a surrender. That ally is— not her 
passions, but her reason — ^her calculation of interest 
From the proviMons of the law comes the suggestion— 
"The law is in my favour; if the worst comos to the 
worst, I can make him marry me — I will hold that * 
oret his head — ^I am doing that which I know to he 
wrong in itself, but I am doine that which I do not 
think will be wrong if marriage fcMlows.*' Thus thoughts 
are engendered in the breast, still more dangerous to 
female virtue than all that the passions can excite, and 
all that speculations of interest can add to the force of ' 
the pasnons. At the critical moment, when those pas* 
sions are strong, and thomselves ready to overpower 
the indgment, rae law first brings over the reason itself 
to their side, making it her interest to yield, and then 
furnishes a soporific to lull the conscience, by engen- 
dering a mistaken feeling of perverted morality, and 
enabhng her to look forward to the period when mar- 
riage sluJl cover her fault She pursues her calculations 
— sne gratifies her passions— she is induced by false 
notions of virtue and honour to hear the voice of her 
seducer — ^no wonder that the citadel is surrendered. 

This, my Lords, is the operation of the present 
bastardy laws. I will describe this confiict of passion 
and calculation, and interest and honour, against female 
virtue, no further. It is, indeed, unnecessary to dwell 
longer upon the subject, when I remind your lordships, 
that the change now propounded is formed on precisely 
the same prindples on which yon legislate every day 
for the upper classes of sodety, in the cases of conjugal 
infidelity tnat come before you. How often have we 
heard it argued, that the husband and the wife should 
be put upon a par, — ^that the wife should have the same 
right to divorce the husband, as the husband now has 
to divorce the wife,— and that the Scottish and the 
(Svil law should be introduced into this country for 
the bettor protection of female happiness and female 
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honour 1 ''No,** your lordsUpBhaTO always answered; 
''No; we will trust the keeping of a woman's TOtoe to 
hersdf ; to her we will mp^ij the threats whidi nunr 
deter firom crime; to her apply the dissoaaTes whi^ ' 
may proTent her goilt K she is afraid to yield, if 
Ton make it her interest not to yield, the sedooer may 
beat at the door in Tsin : his object will be frustrated; 
yours, and what should be hers,* will be samed" Let 
this pYindple be applied to the law of bastardy— let i 
the woman be depriTod of the adyantage whicn she 
possesses at present— let the fsadranti^ be phkoed . 
on her side— 4et the man haTO less chknoe of seducing ) 
her from the paths 6t yirtue— let her be^ depriTed « ^ 
an bterest in ner own undoing and a palliatiTe to her 
feelings if undone— and you will effect a greats and a 
most desirable improToment in the morals and the 
hwpiness of the poor. 

jftut, my Lords, I have now gone through all the 
pomts of this important measure, which appeared to 
call for erplanation. I hare detained you, lam afrud, 
at mudi too sreat leiu^ certainly at mudi greater 
length than F intended when I rose to speak. I can 
safdy say, in conclusion, that if I have mtruded un- 
reasonably on Your time, it has not been from the 
attractions whidi any part of this painful and thorny 
subject presents: it has not been from any delight I 
hare felt in the contemplation of scenes creditable to 
no party, neither to our ancestors who made the laws, 
nor to tneir sons who executed them, nor to succeeding 
^nerations of lawgirers, who hare, instead of attempt- 
ing to improTO them, done all they could to make bad 
worse, it has been owin^ to no graUficadon which I 
hare experienced in dweUing upon eventi, and in look- 
ing on scenes, rerolting to me as an Englishman and a 
man. It has been from a conscientious sense of public 
duty that Ihate unfolded to ^ou a picture as dazk and 
repulsiTe, as it is but too fiuthfullV p<HrtraTed. Hue 
lense of duty alone has subdued those fee&ngs which 
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irioaDy alienated me from the task, and made me 
el more refiered than I ever felt before in mj life, 
hen my noble friend lately at the head of his MajestT^s 
OTemment, declared his intention of brineine tnis 
iportant and chffionlt subject before yon. My Lords, 
hare borne apart in this creat <}aestion since I first 
itered the otner House <n Parhament — ^having, in 
le years 1817 and 1818 especially, originated what 
easores I could towards the reformation of the Poor 
aws — Sharing, in 1831, the instant I became a member 
^ the present Administration, turned my mind to this 
reat question, from which I was diyerted onl^ by a 
leasure of OTcrwhelming interest, and absorbing all 
.her conuderations — I mean th€i Reform Bill. In 
B32, the Commission issued under the Great Seal, 
hich, of course, prerented mjr continuing my efforts 
Qtil its Reports bad been received, and which neces- 
uily rendered it impossible to bring the question under 
le view of Parliament at any earlier period. My Lords, 
lese are the circumstances which connected me with 
lis miehty question; and prescribed to me the dut^ 
f rendering my feeble assistance towards bringing it 
efore your lordships. My mmd acquits me, I can 
Bsure you, of any smister motiye in taking the part I 
m now taking ; it acquits me, abore all, of any desire 
> court either for me or for mine, or for those with 
'horn I am nearly and dearly connected in office, any 
ortion of popular feeling. 
My Lords, it is consouttory to reflect that we hare 

obloquy to apprehend fi^m any considerable portion 
f the community. We haye only to incur the haaard 
f misconception in some quarters, of misrepresentation 

1 others, of fidse direction of right feebngs, and of 
zageerated views of things little understood, or it may 
e ofmalignity worse than ignorance. My Lords, we 
ave set before ourselyes no posability of any adtan- 
tige as a Ooyemment, or as a party, except the mesti- 
lable satisfaction of commg before our country, and 
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etmPenging from all partiet in the State that reqieefc 
whidi k doe to IGnisten who maafbll j take their own 
eoonab who look noithar to the ri^ht hand nor to the 
l«ft; who diacharse what they fed to be their datf, 
regardleii alike S whom ther majf^ irritate or whom 
thejr iDw ahum ; and who hold np in their hands the 
reeolt of thor beat efforts to serre the commnni^, that 
has Utherto oordially and affeetionatelj, and I may 
almost say unanimously, placed implicit eonfideoee in 
them : reraved at all haxards to show this great and 
honest jpeople» that at all times» and oa all snbjecta» 
they wul oonsnlt only its best interests and its real 
we&re* hoping for no other reward than an mpror- 
inff oonsdenoe^ and the jadkaous Terdict of the en- 
lightened, the rational, and the honest part of mankind 
I more jpwt brdships, that this bill be now read a 
aeoood tune.* 
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